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Established in Ph i 1 ade 1 pftl a in September, 1967, the 
Pennsylvania Advancement School, is a non-prot it corpora- 
tion under contract to the School District of Philadelphia, 
L-ts funding is from Title I of t he momentary and Secondary 
Education Act, and t torn operating t unds of the School Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia. In addition, i unds from the . Education 
Professions Development. Act and" from private foundations have 
been usefl to support smaller projects initiated by the school 

On two floors ot a converted warehouse, a school is 
operated for about 360 students, taken* from the 6th, 7th and 
8th Jjrades of Philadelphia public and parochial schools. 
During the "first two years hi the Advancement School, boys 
remained for a 14-week term; currently the s tuden ts^ a t terld 
for an entire school year,/ 

The Advancement School is more than just a "school"; 
^its program also includes curriculujn development, teacher 
"and paraprof ess lonal training and staff development activi- 
ties. In its external staff development program, PAS works 
^losely with groups of teachers and administrators in five 
Philadelphia junior high schools, helping each to plan and 
operate semi-autonomous units called "minischools . " The 
Advancement School conducts an intensive summer program for 
these groups and several PAS staff members are assigned full- 
time to help the minischools during the school year. 

Further information on the Pennsylvania Advancement 
School may be .obtained by writing the school (5th and Luzerne 
Streets, Philadelphia, 19140) or by telephoning (BA 6-4653). 
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. ■ INTRODUCTION - 

' ft 

The External Program c> t tin- Pennsylvania 'Advancement School 
(PAS) Was begun in 1968 in an vt fort to t initiate changes within 
some of Philadelphia's junior- high schools. During the subsequent 
three years, the program shifted and grew,, changing in response to- 
the rieeds of the school district personnel it served . By the sum- 
mer of 1970, the external^ program had evolved to be one with prim- 
ary emphasis on teams of teac hers^ work ing together in "minischools" 
jDOth within* and outside the regular junior high school building. 

Through its work in the junior high schools, the Advancement 
School staff involved in the external program had come to believe 
in 'the advantages of groups of teachers ,work'ing together to plan 
their own programs. The one general goal the Advancement School 
"had continuously espouse'd was more effective and 1 , humane education 
fqr children. To that end, the School provided '3 summer program 
which allowed the minischool teams of teachers to learn to work 
together, to participate in curriculum workshops, and' to make, 
^>lans for a coordinated fall program. »' 

During the school year the Advancement School provided con- 
tinued help in several ways: 1) a PAS staff member for each team' 
who served as a full-time consul tan t/ fac il i ta tor in the minischocfl; 

2) curriculum mater ials- availat>l*e for teachers who wanted them; 

3) extra staff development time for the teams on some Saturdays 

and other days during' the year; and 4) the # added support provided 

I 

by their being part of a network of minischools connected to the 



Advancement School t hru-.^h I 
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u - coftsu I t ant :; - 1 It was t «M t t hat 



' witH^this type ot help ami s|ippett, tea. -hers could plan piovjianus 

■i ! ; 

tor children appropi 1 at e to |hr'ir t *v;|MVt,ivi 4 ■-'hot)] situations. 

! 

It was not until the Spinwi o! PWO that the Advancement 
School decided to use t h i f; model - - -vj\ ni s'hoo 1 s with assigned full- 
time consultant s T --as the tocus tor its entire external pioqram.^ 
Pi ior to 1^)70, thou* had heen little Longitudinal research done 
on the external program hecau s< * 't ho t proq i am had not been stable 
enoxiqh to Onable a Lon\]-ran.|e l.^umivIi study to be designed and v 
carried out. The clarity ot M In- 1 ( )70 program made such a research 
desiqn not only teasrMe but desirable as well. In conjunction 
w*th the. Kxternal Coordinator aiuf thv Director ot Research and 
1 Planning the writer designed a research study aimed at/ et*i 1 uat my , 
and document i nq ■ the Advancement School's work with two of the six 
minischools . ] (The -.election ot these two schools tor study, is 
described in rhapter L.) \ ■ . ' 

l In addition to the consultants, t lie external stafi consisted ot 
. an external coordinator who oversaw the entire program, a secre- 
tary available to help the teams compile materials and order 
'* supplies, and some other Advancement School personnel in special- 
ised. areas (.«..!., media, research) w"ho were , ava i 1 ab 1 e for specific 
needs of the teams. . 

2 For a more complete description of the evolution of the Advance- 
' " ment School's external program, the reader is referred to several 

other reports 7 : -R eport on the 1968 Summer Workshop ; Saturday Wor k- L 
shop Repdrt; Par t i_crpant s ' R eactions to the Summer, 1969 Workshop; 
Ex J t^£n_aX^ta^Xil^X , : i22E£.!lL'. JLiMzIP. ; Report on the 197 0 Summe r 
Workshop . . 

3 There were three different typos of minischools in operation dur- 
ing 1970-7 1, although this report covers only two. One minischool . 
model discusr.ed in the ropor* was -located outside the main junior 
high school building, in' a s« If -contained annex one block away. 
- ' In the second minischool mod. i t h» team teachers were, rostered to 
the same sections 'of students md tea joint meeting time, but 
their c lassrooms 'were spread around the - building . ' (The thirds 
type of minischool' not included in this report was actually' the 
dominant tvp, in the PAS-af f i 1 lated schools: teachers rostered 
together in adjacent classrooms within the regular school 
build i no . ) ' • 
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Tho study rel*Tes on a variety ot data, t i om pre-po;*t admini- 
strations of standardized tr:;t. s to -meet wig i^hsci -vat -ions and -the 
report ing m oi critical events wit bin t he i'.cIujoIk. V Pr i no,,i pal s , 
teachers^ and students wotc i ntVrv i ewed at scvimmI times during 
the year. Student attitudes; were probed by a variety ot methods „ 
and their academic progress w**s charted through reading tests 'and 

the * Iowa Achievement Tests. -Team meetings were attended and .as- 

« , • • <■ 

sessed; classrooms were visited and systematically observed. This 
report represents the most eompj ehons ive analysis of the Advance-^ 
.nient School's work with teac+iers in the public schools. 

=• The report consists of two major paints. The fLrst part is an- 
historical account of the development lI the two* teams. Their 
histories are contrasting: one was an ambitious program which went 
through many near disasters before ertv^rging with a well-run, ex- 
citing program atj^he ^end ot the year. The other was a much less 
ambitious program, one which fell victim to many ^of the pressures 
apd problems of an urban junior high school- Th.e two experiences, 
being so different in approach and in outcome, provide valuable 
learning material for anyone interested in" the teain approach in 
the junior high school. 

Part lI j .of the report is organized topically to provi'de more 
opportunity for contrast between the two different approaches for 
running a minischool. Topics cohered are: 1) The instructional 
programs; 2) Team functioning; and 3) The effects of the mini- 
schools on the students. 

Each section is dependentf on the otfrer. /The historical section 
doe's not discuss, the specific topics in sufficient depth to provide 
the. -reader with an adequate 'under stand inq of these important areas. 
Conversely, the topical section is nearly meaningless unless the 



reader has a clear understanding dt the school context and the 
developmental history of each tt/am. 

The final, section ot the report is a chapter which analyzes 
in depth the problems of junior high schools in Philadelphia and 
discusses the role ot an external "change agent" such ad the * ; 
Advancement School in addressing those problems. The chapfer con- 
eludes with a discussion of the minisehool program as. a potentially, 
valuable approach for improving the quality of education in Phil- 
adt*lphia 1 s junior- high schools. . • 

-This report is intended primarily for people interested* in 
.the "education of the junior high schcpol-aged child, an area gen- 
.eraLly neglected in public school education. It will also be of 
interest to those for whom the minis^chool approach appeared pos- 
sible alternative* to the' i^sual school organization. On a mor^ 

general level , ..however * we feel that the informaI«n presented 

■* . 
here about students and teachers— and their interactions in 

schools has ^ significance which goes beyond the particular 

organization or student population it covers. - ♦ 
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PART ONE 
HISTORY OF THE ' TWO TEAMS 

« 

I 



CHAPTER ONE 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE TWO SCHOOLS 
%i Early Negotiations 

The Advancement Schoo 1 ^ involvement with the two schools 
discussed in this report stemmed from its earlLer work (in 
1969-1970) with the sixth-grade of a feeder elementary school. 
Working with the two junior high schools which the graduated 
sixth-grader s entered was a logical extension of the Advance- 
ment School's program. In addition to providing <x more con- 
tinuous transition between elementary and junior high school 
for the student ^ working with the two additional schools 
could help develop v\ "cluster" of schools in the area, with 
the Advancement Sthool serving as a resource agency and 
facilitator of inter-school coopera tioV and. planhing. 

The . elementary school principal and the director of the 

.» 

Advancement School's external program suggested a "cluster" 
relat ic^jpfhi^p with P^S bo the two junior high school principals 
in the Spring of 1^70; the reaction was generally, positive, 
although there were important differences in the two responses 

According to the notes of Joseph * Prusa^n , who w^'s then 
the Advancement School's external coordinator, the principal 
of Jefferson Junior High School 4 " .. .was positive from the 



4 The real namejs o»f the two junior high schools yill not be 
used in this report. We do not intend to dr^w attention ^ 
td any particular school; rather, because we believe that 
the information presented is general izable tc most urban 
j-uniojj, high school^, we/tiave given the schools discussed' 
in this report the fictional names Jefferson and North. 



bcginninq. He war. more open and moi o willihq to work with 
us. Part of this was due to his own personality and** part 
was due to the tact that the pievious summer we took two 
administrative interns from a pi oqttam he was running. These 
interns were positive about PAS and relayed this teelinq to 
him. Again, the clincher was Jt he help (PAS could provide), . 
including summer participation tor the mini school people 
and the Advancement School person tull-time at (Jefferson)." 

The^pr^Tnc ipal of North,, accord inq to Prusan, was more 
cautious about erfter inq * int o a ^rela t ionsVlip with the Advance- 
ment School. As the latler part of this chapter will dem- 
onstrate, North Junior High School was a sjchool in trouble. 
There less than a year, the principal had inherited a school 
in a rapidly-changing no iqhbo^hood , with hic/h teacher turn- 
over, emerging gang problems and racia,l tensions. 

Unlike the Jefferson" prmcipai, the North principal had 
not had previous direct contact Vith the Advancement School. 
He wanted to fcte sure that an Advancement School program would 
benefit the students; qiven all the other elementsfof msta- 
Ability and tension in his school , he could not afford -to 
take chances with an unknown and risky venture. 

Prusan pointed to several factors which he believed 
eventually convinced North's principal: ^ 



5 The principal of Jefferson during these initial negotiations 
resigned that spring.- At the end of the summer, the vice- 
principal of Jef f erscn, cogni zarrt of all the early planning, 
was appointed principal. ^ 
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1. Thu School District had agreed to rent c 1 assrooms 
in a no i ghbor i ruj sy nagogue to t \ e v«» ovorc rowd l ng 

i n t he m-hool . The pi" i no lpa 1 t e 1 1 t hat the Advance 
ment* School could help him and his' teachors make 
% good use ol t ho Tioil-d aei 1 i ty . 

2. Ho was attracted by the amount ot help the Advance- 
ment Schbol N^ou 1 d prov l do , int. he w^iy ot the summer 
program for his teachers and the full-time consul- 
tant , 

' 3. The principal ot the olementafy ^Cjjoo^ was very 

j\os it i vo about t ho Advancement School ' s proqram in 
his building. His conversations with North's prin- 
cipal served to remove some of the latter' s 
( 

resor\a t ions . 

Throughout these negot ia t ions , there was little substan 
tive discussion about the Advancement School's program. Ac- 
cording tO'Prusan, neither the principals, the teachers who 
were selected for the teams nor the district superintendent 
who gave approval for the schools' involvement had a very " 
concrete sense of what the proqram would entail. 

The important point in this brief history is that the 
Advancement School's relationship with these two- schools be- 
gan for reasons which were primarily extrinsic in nature: 
the fact that both schools received sixth-graders from the 
PAS -a ffiliated e leme'ntary schoo 1 , the material advantages 
(e.g., staff development time, on-site PAS consultant) which 
the Advancement School could provide; the ava i labrl i ty of an 
additional facility at North. 
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Description of the Schools 



North and Jefferson are located within the same admini- 
strative" district' of the Phi ladelphia School District and 
serye contiguous attendance areas. Both are imposing-, tour- 
story buildings of tan brick, built around forty years 3go;_ 
each was intended to' house about 1400 students/ 

In some way« .^the schools are very similar. As the data 
i,n Tafc>le I show, the student enrollment, average class size 
and; attendance) -percentages are remarkably alike. The mean 
Composite . scores on the Ic/ wa T ests ot Basic Skills were highttr 
for North; similarly, oificidl school district records show 
North havinq considerably mor*- books than Jefferson in the 
respective schools * 1 ibrary/ instruct i-onal materials centers . 

North Jefferson 

Total enrollment (1970) 



J 



1698 



Average class size (Oct., 1970) 32.. 4 

Percentage of pupils 

attending U970) . 8 3% 

Composite Iowa Test Scores 
(Spring, 1971) 
Mean, for 7th grade (grade 

equ i v a lent ) 9.7 
Mean. for 8th grade (grade 

equ iva l«Tit ) • 7.0 

Number of books in 1 ibra,ry/ 

[ MC 1 9 , 7 



1736 
32.2 

85% 



5 . 5 

6 . 3 



10,154 



TAHJ.K I 

SK'I.KCTKD STAT 1ST If:.S AHOUT NOHTM ANh AV.YVVM SON 
(Taken f r om 1 o \ f i r i n 1 rcfonlv, of the Philadelphia School Uist r ici ) 
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Both North and Jeffierson are located in areas which are 
primarily residential. (Withirj two blocks of Jefferson, how- 
ever, there is a deteriorating business section.) Whereas 
the homes in" the Jefferson 'area are mostly rowhouses, there 
are tree-lined streets Surrounding North Junior High School 
with predominantly single^f amily or "twin" homes. 

Although both schools now serve a mostly black student 
population, there are important differences between them: 
the percentage of black students at Jefferson has been rela- 
tively stable over the past ten years; at North, however, 
recent changes in the racial composition of the neighborhood 
have been reflected in a rapid increase in th^ percentage of 
black students. The table below, based on official re'po^ts. 
published by the School bistrict of Philadelphia, shows the 
differences between the two schools in tfce percentage of 
black students enrolled since 1959. 

Year 

1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

NortH 2% 4 / 8 11 14 21 42 * 50 60 73 79 88 

Jefferson 88% 92 94 96 95 * 9.6 97 99 99 99 99+ 99+ 

TABLE II . , 
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PERCENTAGE OF BLACK STUDENTS AT NORTH AND JEFFERSON 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
1959-1970 

Jof t ornon ^ i s designated by the School District as a 
.school el iqi Me for fedora I . Ti tl e I fund?;, rnd ir\it. in<j that a 

substantial number of its students* come from-lc -income 

> 

families. North has not been a Title T school , although 

• - /, > < 



school district officials feel that an analysis of the 1970 
census data might now reveal enough low-income families in 
its attendance area to qualify the school for the additional 
funds. \ A 

The rapTd chapge jj.n the North community was reflected, 
within the school. According to a school district admini- 
strator familiar with" the recent history of North, "the 
sdhool suffered tremendously during this period of change. ^ 
There w£s high teacher turnover and the two previous princi- 
pals were unable to maititain morale and continuity . 

The current North principal assumed his position at the 
start of the 1969-70 sohoo| year^ inheriting a situation 
which the above-mentioned school district scmrce termed "one 
of the worst in the city. 11 

In 1969, 44% of the North teachers had been teaching 
less than two years, compared with 25% of the Jefferson faculty 
with less than two years experience. In, addition the racial 
composition of the North faculty had not changed much, despite 
the considerable changes in the student body. According to 
school distinct records, between 1965 and 1968 the percentage 

» of black students in the school rose^from 42% to 73%; yet the 

- 7 7 
percentage of 'black teachers at North was 17% in both years. 

(For the 1970-\71 school year, the records indicate tha£ 31% 

4 

of the North faculty was black, compared with 62% of the 
Jefferson teachers.) 



^ Interview noten art; on file at. the fennel van ia Advancement 
School . 

^According to the same records, ' even a?; lar brick as 196S, 
o ver two- thi rdn of t:h<- .Jr-ffeifion faculty wan black. 

ERIC Vo 



The two schools , then,, despite some superficial aimi- 
laritiesr turned out to be very different places. Jefferson 
had a veteran staff ^(mostly black) , high morale and a re'la- ' 
tively-ste^ble and proud tradition. North, on the other hand, 
had .experienced a period of tremendous instability, with hitjh 
teacher (and administrator) turnover §nd a consequent deter- 
ioration in morale. It seemed*likely that, the Advancement 
School's role would be. different in each of the schools. 



Selection of .Team Members 
•Selection of^the members of the teams was basically 
similar in both North and Jefferson. In eact^, ,an announce- 
ment wa*s made in the spring describing the PAS summer program, 
the amount of pay, and the fact that participants would be 
involved in a minischool structure the following year. The 
principals in both schools' first asked for volunteers from ( 
the faculty; additionally invitations were made to specifilp 
members of the faculty who the principals felt would make \ 
good team members. The final decisions on the composition ; 
of- the teams w«re made gn a seniority basis among those who 
volunteered or were a;;ked to volunteer. 

Team member*; volunteered for a variety of reasons, few 
of which concerned t he program or the Advancement School. 
Never having been affiliated with either school before,^ the 
Advancement School wa;s new to most team members. The idea m 
of ,i in i n i sehoo 1 st. r ur t ure wa s ] ikewi se f ore ign to t hem . 
Suver^ Is later admi tt «»d they had volunteered -for the money 
and the change f <>x summer employment; others were dissatisfied 
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with their present teaching situation and wanted to try some- 

k \ * ' \ 

thing different and possibly exciting.^ This latter reason 

was especially potent for those who volunteered for the 

annex at North— the desire to* get out of the main building and 

into a new situation was strong. 

It is important to not;e that the teams were not composed 

of veteran teachers. All the team members were young (the 

— most experienced having taught for four years) and the only 

distinction between them and the rest of the faculty was 

their willingness to participate in a^new program. That 

willingness had its roots <3n botfci good and bad teaching 

experiences. 

Each team met several' times during?the spring with Joe 
Prusan, then the external coordinator from the Advancement 
School; and it was in those meetings that the concept of a 
minischool was first made clear to the teachers. As Prusan 
noted after those meetings, "Neither group was really a group. 
Individuals hardly kYiew each other, they were uncertain at^ut 
Expectations and did not know what a minischool was .supposed, 
..to be. But they had ma*ny things going for them. They liked 
the students, they were anxious to learn, wanted new ideas, 
had been identified as successful teachers and were generally 

f 

positive about the enterprise . " 

From these similar beginnings, however, the teams went 
on to very different experiences during the summer and fall. 
•• 9 The potential for what e^ch team could do wan determined 

in large part by two aspects of their situations: the physical 
arrangement' of the classrooms and the? amount of teaching £jnd 
mooting time they had fostered together. Because the North 

ERIC J / 
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-~/team was in an annex and not restricted by the school-wide 
roster, -the teachers had many more options than those avail- 
able to the Jefferson tea.m. On the o.ther hand, thfe North 
team also had to be concerned with a myriad of* administrative 
pro'blems created' \fy their having responsibility for their ^ 
own bui Id ing . . • 

/Arw Assessment of jthe effectiveness of the two teams 
■ ynust tcike into account the respective .settings within which 
each operated. The* key quest ion /^ienj becomes: how close 
did each team come toward realizing its potential within its 
own setting ? The next two chapters poesent general overviews 
of the experien9es of tach team, documentary accounts of the 
problems and ' successes each met ip trying to realize 'its 

0 . 

potent ia 1 . ^ 
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^ CHAPTER TWO 



• UXSTORY OF NORTH 
.^j) - Summer Experience 

The Team v ^ 

The North te^m was a young, personable, enthusiastic 
group, all of whom had been active in North thre year before. * 
All had taught at North for two -years and some had more teach,- 
^ing experience. Edith was the English teacher; 6 shejfchad 

majored in speech arid had wanted to teac*v speech at the high 
» school level but was assigned to teach English in the jurfior 
htgh. White, the wife of a theological student, she classi- 
fied herself a traditional teacher in terms of what she ex- 
pected from students in the classroom. 

She had had a difficult first year "teaching , although \ 
her second year had gone better. She said that during her 
first year of teaching she volunteered to work in the roster 
room to relieve herself of s6me of the problems she was en- 
countering in the classroom. . The second year she would have 
preferred just to teach bufwa. given ipcreased roster room 
duties. Through these roster room experiences, she had de- 
veloped good relations with the secretaries and gained, working 
knowledge of the roster, which proved a valuable asset for 
the team/ 



8 The real names of the personnel discussed in this report 
will not be used. for the convenience of the reader, names 
have, been chosen so that the first 1< titern correspond to 
the subject areas the individuals teach: Edith is the v 
English teacher, Mike is, the math teachbr, Sue is the 
science teacher, and Hal/ is the history (or 5jocial studies) 
teacher • 

ID 
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From the beginning she took on the^role of synthesizer 
for the team. In meetings^it was she who was likely to bring 
closure to a discussion by writing down t*he options or by 
pressing far a decision. She volunteered for much of the* 
administrative detail; /or example, drawing out their roster 
as they planned it or listing materials they wanted to order. 

- Ttye science, teacher (Sue) was the cpnly black member of 
the t6am; she was* also, young and somewhat traditional in 
approach but she had been much more' successful in her teach- 
ing. Because she had been -a ^floating teacher* 1 the year- be- 
fore with one class in ^he lunchroom, she had become depressed 

\ 

about Reaching in a junior high school generally. The ex- 
perience had disillusioned her about teaching and she had 
volunteered for the annex because it was new and challenging, 
and "most of all it was interesting." she was the quietest 
member of the group in their meetings, from the beginning 
taking a more passiye role. 

Mike f the math teacher , had taught for three years . 
Like Edith, he had taken an active part in North, having been 
appointed lunchroom supervisor before^ he volunteered for the 
annex . His primary reason for volunteering was the "money 
and for the summer , work for a month." From the outset he 
was looked upon, at least by the principal at North, as the 
n\&st responsible member of the group. In fact, he was 
appointed by the principal to be the spokesman for the annex 
at the main building. 

i.. 

The "radical" member of the group, Hal, was the social 
studies teacher. \\v was viewed an a radical by b^th the 
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faculty at North and the principal, and he seemed to enjoy 
playing that role with the group. He was the teacher who 
was most likely to 'introduce philosophical considerations in 
the midst of pr&ctieVl decisions; he would hold • out^for thfe 
options which allowed teachers and students the most freedom. 
* His teaching experiences at North had been mixed ; he had not 
liked the atmosphere in either hi^ classes or in the school 
as a whole, although he had a good relationship with, the 
students. Had he not volunteered, for the aftnex, he would 
have jpeen coordinator for the 7th grade student council dur- 
ing the year. 

The principal of Ncrth spent part of the- summer with the 
team. He was relatively new at North though very experienced 
in the school system. As he put it, he had come to PAS in 
"desperation": "Tjn the principal of the only jumior high 
school in this district that draws no federal funding, and 
we need it. And there were very few things happening other 
than attempts at retaining the traditional organization that 
was. Now I would love to have had the traditional organization 
thaftfr was if that were feasible; it's not feasible." (Taped 
Interview, May, 1971). An important part of the summer was 
the resolution of his role in relationship to the group:, 
wh , administers an annex which is separate from the main 
bu ; Ming? Who is responsible? 

The question of responsibility for the annex was made 
"mor<« difficult by the fact that the PAS consultant was not 
with the qr .up during the summer. .She had been hired but 
could not join the group until September . In the meantime, 
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one PAS staff ^member who wa,s leaving at the end olf the summer 

I . ' . '* ■ " ■ > 

took over on an interim basis. _ 

The summer consultant brought to ther grcJup -'a perspective 
firmly rooted in group process * and \interppf^pwjal underrstand- 
inq. He believed in pushing t£e inembers &t j$he* group toward 
greater understanding of how they worked tqgether. (His in- 
terests coincided with' tfte team's, who, as Joe Pr^San . noted , 
"had more ^insight J»%p*£he difficulties involved in becoming 
a» group and were more willing from the beginning to work, cjn 
this problem. " ) 



Expectations for the Summer 



'I guess in the beginning I thought that PAS 
had a pat program and we'd try it and see 
what happens, but that's not the way it 
works-- jus t a t program in each of the 
subject areas— but that's what I thought." 

Q f 

Sue, Taped Interview^ 
March, 1971 

I 



^Material for this xeport is taken from many different sources. 
Through Chapters Two and Throe sources will be cited as follows: 



Taped 



Interview ^ with Date and Person speaking: interviews 
conducted and tape-recorded by the writer at various times 
during the year with bothr teachers and principals. 
Taped Observat ions , with Date: material dictated by the 
writer and transcribed at various times during the year 
concerning in forma t ion and react ions to the program. 
Written Observations , with Date: material written by the 
wr i ter concerning her impressions of the program. 
Obser vation Nolos , with Date: material written by the writer 
following each mooting attended, assessing the interaction 
and productivity of the te<un at the meeting. 
Written Question naire, with Dat" and Person: material 
written by the part icipants in i esponse to questionnaires 
administered to the to.uns .it, various times during the year. 



For a detailed description of data collected and utilized in 
this report, please refer to Appendix A. 



The expectation of a "pat program" was in fact what the 
teachers shared in the beginning of .the summer , pat programs 
irv subject areas knd pat programs in how-to run an annex as 

mm- S~ 

well. ' Intact, the Adv^anc^nent School had had experience 
with only %ne annex . previous to thi-s one, and had had little 
experience in attempting to fit innovative curricula into an 
annex arrangement- The team^s deper^lence on the Advancement * 
School created problems for it later, some of wh^ch could* ^ 
have^een anticipated during the summer. Their belief in the 
Advancemerft School ied. each of them (except for Su^) to adop,t, 
without reflection, totally ne.w approaches to teaching the 
following year. On top of the burdens entailed in practically 
running their own school, the teachers chose^ to change their 
individual teaching styles and the qpntent of their classes 
as well. 

A 

Referring to the influence of the summer program on the 

team, the principal later noted, "I think they were spoiled 

i 

at the Advancement School in one regard. They wefre watching 
people who either by experience or temperament or planning, 
had mastered their thing; and the strong desire of these four 
teachers to gain new ideas— not necessarily to replicate, 
but to derive new approaches— was so inten. c ;e that they were 
going to start* it from day one." (Taped Interview, October, 
1970) 

a* 

Mis expectations were* not as frigh as the team's? he was 
much more caut ious in his outlook on PAS and the summer ex- 
p#Ti«;ncM!. Thinkirupback to the way h<- felt then, the prin- 
c i pa 1 r;a i d , 
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My commitment which I' made clear to the teachers 
was this: I don't know whether what they 1 re going 
to offer us., t PAS i^good, fcad or i nd i f f erent . 
My commitment • is that we go in and give it a. fair 
shot./ That, no matter how we react to it at first, 
we're going to *try it;. So that if welcome outX'as 
6pporuents of what's -being done . t here-, . it wo-uld be 
opponents Who wilT havt- va 1 id i ty ^not opponents 
who camp an with a bias in advance and said this ^ 
can 1 t work . " 4 -„ . 

* ( Taped Interview - * 

May, 1971 / 



Working Out Leadership ,Roles * 

Aside from the curriculum workshops, mosf of the teachers' 
time that summer wu'fe spent in planning the program for the , 
fall and in do Ye 1 opi n<f* way s of working as a team. The teachers 
seemed to fall into natural and easy patterns of relating to 
■ each V) the r . 

During the first week' of the summer program ( v in the fijrst 

I group project the team worked <^n*) , an observer noted high * 

^<ixxvolvcment , " "little conflict*" and little sense of "competition 

Or ji^igment." Fdith was seen as the " syn thos i zer ,M and Mi(kec 

the "organ i/er 11 even at that early date. Bach seerued^^^e- / 

spect the other member:* of the team and with little ef 

they became* a well-functioning group. Their relatiorisfilff 

with the principal, however, w<js not an automatic one -but 

had to be worked out over -the Rummer. 

The four tear-hers were to be in a building with no super- 

... viaory per sonne 1 , with none- of the constraints of the larger' 

junior high to insure that they r um* to work .on time or taught 

all their cluster;. It war; unclear at the* beginning whether 

•» 

* •. 

this fact would remove t hern entirely from t h$r jur i :;d i ct ion 
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of the principal/ and otf^r administrators in the main build- 

f 

in*j, whether it made them responsible prijaarily to the Advance- 
ment School, or whether some new administrative arrangement 
had to be developed.* Moreover, it was not clear-^hat the re- 
l^tionship between the principal ar)d the Advancement School 
was going to be. j 

The principal seemed to feel strongly that tye needed to 
appoint an administrator from the team. This person would be 
the spokesman for the teiun at the main building and would act 
almost as the principal's "man" on* the team. On the other 
hand, ono> of the team's earliest decisions was that -they waj>£ed 
no designated leader, that they were going to share leader- 
ship. The principal persisted and hame^ Mike qj> administrator 
of the team. Rather than fighting him, the % team looked *on 
the appointment with good humor and did not allow it to affect 
substantially their ongoing working relationships. (Mike 
diminished the importance ot the appointment considerably by 
creating an incident that showed the principal that he was 
much more "radical 1 ' than he appeared on the surface.) 

The triangular interaction of the Advancement School, 
the principal and the team had its stormy moments during the 
summer. The group made the decision that they wanted to 
spend the last week of planning ^.iroe actually in the annex 
building, where their planning would be more red 1 i ft tic The v 
principal opposed this decision: the team would be away from 
t he super v i s i on of t he Advancement School and he was not. going 
to be in town for that' last week; the team would be enf irely 
on its own. The* team regarded ' thi s decision as an important 
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one — they went to the director of the summer program at PAS, 
received his permission, and^ then told their principal he had 
Aeen "overruled." This led to an angry confrontation between ' 
Joe Prusan and the principal concerning whose authority was 
greater and what the lines of authority were. Al though the 

"question was^not thoroughly resolved, the team did *spend that 

> . i ' 

^ast week in tjfle annex build 1 nq doing their planning . 

S* By the end of the summer, the relationship between the 

^ * r 

principal and the group was well-established and had became 
j 

a fairly warm one. he said later; "I think I came through 

to them as a human being. I think maybe I did before, at 

• -i 

least I hope I did in this mass situation (the junior high 

school), but I think they got to know mc on a personal level. 

'It wound up with the group ot teacher's coming to my home. 

This is something I'd not had before. 

Ta ped I n te r v i e w 
^ October, 197 0 

Go a 1 s 

The North team worked out the goals for their program 
in some detail. As the following list indicates, they sub- 
divided general goals into the specifics of what they in- 
tended. This was an admirable step, one often not reached 
by groups, who tend to select several key phrases for their 
goals, think that each team member understands what is meant, 
and then proceed with the planning. This group avoided that 
particular pit f all but, did l^i i 1 to Lake into account the 
implication;; of the goals when taken a 1 toge t her - 
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GOALS OF NORTH ANNEX 
JiUy 24, 1970 

To develop a positive solf-inwujo tor each child 

A. Child as a pcrnon " 

fueling that he is not dumb 
instil 1 cont idonce in sol f 
feeling of accomplishment for child 
und e r s t a nd i n g of h i s ' emo t i o n s 
closeness to t eachor ; teacher as f r iend 
\>e open for constructive criticism 
freedom/ability to admit mistakes 
increase awareness' of total environment; 
physical and social 

make him not afraid to question, speak out 
develop conunun ica tion of ideas 

B • Child as a member of a group 

! 

1. sense of belonging; feeling ol interaction 

2. develop trust in self and others 

3. instill confidence iV^oerthers _ 

4. ability to recognize differences in other \ 
people and be open for interaction \ 

5. able to question and speak out \ 

6 . communication of ideas 

7. feeling that he has something to offer/give 
to group . . ■ 

8. increase awareness of total environment 

C. Child as a member of society 

1. build bridge between annex and North 

2. f eelifg^that he has something to give to 
soci.eHcy ~ 

3 . communication of ideas 

4. not afraid' to question, speak out 

5. increase -awareness of total environment 

To impVove reading ski 1 Is r 

A. ' Improve reading level of child 

B. Five-year plan participation - District #4 

C. Raise scores in Iowa Test 

D • Interdisciplinary concentration 

\E. Use of Science Research Associates (SRA) materials 

^ and other relevant ones 

F. Encourage free reading 

G. . Work with the reading center at North 

H. Special attention to non-readers 

I. Use sphool library and public librarj^ 

J. Encourage critical thinking-: tact "S. opinion 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4 . 
5. 
6. 
7 . 
8. 

9. 
10. 



2 3. 

III. To promote and encourage community involvement 

A. Get parents into vtho annex as observers, partici- 
x * pan-ts and workers 

D. Make them fool a part of family 

C. Inform community of what is happening through 
local media 

D. Weekly news column 

E. Parental and faculty newsletter 

F. Use of parents and students, for administr i via , 
e .g • , phone 

G. Field trips into community (awareness of environment) 

H. Field trips into North 

d . Check out local businesses for junk for school 
c J . Involve parents^in activities in planned curriculum, 
e.g., writing activities ^ 
K . Call parents prior to opening of school to 
welcome . them to our program 

IV. To involve kids in own education 

A. Allow them to make decisions about curriculum 

B. Encourage outside research projects \ 

C. Use of Contract system y 

D. Free reading / 

E. Discard useless curriculum 

F. M£ke curriculum relevant' to child's tVtal environment 

G. Affective, dramatic approached 

The proposed goals were ambitious and reflected the team's 
concern for developing a truly child-centered program. The 
goals minimize the role and importance of the teacher and~ 
put the primary focus on the child. 

Lisis of goals such as these present little problem for 
people who prepare them merely in response to external re- 
quests or requirements. However, for teachers who* really 
believe in these goals and are sincere in wanting to move 
toward them, ±he~list presents enormous problems of imple- 
. mentation, problems tfr&t the North team was hardly aware t>f . 

The team had not ordered the list of goals with any 

» * 

sense of priority, perhaps feeling that they were all equally 
worthwhile and equally "dc-able." The PAS consultant was 

r 
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later to remark: "There were too many to try to achieve in 
a 'single year of, sotting up a new school- from scratch. .While 
they might be ones that might be considered realistic over a 
period of two or three years, I think they were simply too 
much to try to tackle in a first stage. 11 

Programmatic Decisions 

Having had little more experience in running annexes 
than the team itself, the Advancement School provided little 
concrete help for the team in setting up its program.. How- 
ever, the team's first inclination was tp build into its pro- 
gram aspects that members had seen in operation inside the 
Advancement School building. These aspects included not only 
changes in curriculum and teaching style, but in the school 
atmospher^ as well. 

The team planned to teach four simultaneous classes in 
the morning. They planhed a.lS-minute break for the children 
after two clashes "just to let the kids talk to each other 
in the halls." 10 They decided to have till children eat lunch 
at the annex rather than going to the main building; they toyed 
with various schemes for fixing lunch* themselves for the 
chi ldren— 1*40 of them— but then dropped the idea when none 
of the plans seemed workable. They planned the last period 
of the day as a "family group" period, where the students 
would get together with their teachers to do group exercises 
and learn to get along together. (This was taken directly 
from the Advancement School" program.) 



10 Later when things -were very hectic, they were to insist 
that this br;aak had been originally designed to give them 
a break from seeing the chi' iren all morning. 



The first indication t ho qroup had that things might not 
go as smoothly during the year as they had in the summer came 
when they wt'nt to the annex building for the first time, 
(See t loor plan.) The first thing the group and the PAS 
summer consultant did was to set up the -small rooms to see 
how many chairs each would hold. Each room held 25, at the 
most. The big room held 140 chairs (the number of children 
rostered to the team) if they squeezed the chairs in. It was 
obvious that the roster they had worked out over the summer 
was unworkable^ The team sat down in despair. 

It turned 6ut to be a very productive morning, though. 
The sujnrru?rj consultant had them get out sheets 6f newsprint 
and work out a schedule that would take into account the 
severely 1 iiuiTe^^|S^ce arrangements and the numbers of stu- 
dents. Their- first decision was to take the—teachers' desks 
out of the small classrooms, creating a staff room where all, 
their desk^ could bt- together. This left room in the small 
rooms for 25 ahairs. 

The major decision rea'ched--the schedule they later 
followed for halt the "year- -was to split the students into 
six teams. On a ^iv^n day three of the teams would b£ rostered 
to the big room where together (60 students) they would re- 
ceive large group inst rue t i on . The other three teams would 
rotate among the small classrooms, having four small group 
instruction .classes in the morning* A teacher's daily roster 
would there: ore consist of three periods of small group in- 
struction arid one period of large group instruction. The . 
schedule for t he students would be reversed the next day , 
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with those who had received larg? gr^nip instruction the day 
before rotating among the small classrooms.^ 

The days were called Blue "days and Yellow days, so that 
children (and teachers) could readily identify which schedule 
'they were on for the day. There were two major unforeseen 
drawbacks to this plan? 1) that the teachers would not see 
the children in the same setting on consecutive days; home- 
work—for the small room classes* could not be assigned and 
collected the next day for example; and 2) that large group 
instruction is substantively different from smalj.; none of 
the teachers had any experience with large group instruction. 

Despite the fact that the schedule later proved unwork- 
able and had to be abandoned, the day it was actually de- 
veloped was^an important one: it proved to the team that 
they had- the resources to confront a seemingly insurmountable 
problem and come up with a solution. At the beginning of the 
day, they were in the depths of despair; by the end they were 
joyous with the solution. 1 r * 

Much later the principal made a very similar observation 
about the importance of the summer planning as a whole: 

¥ And in that regard I don't consider that the planning 
was wasted. I think rt helped build in' them a pro- 
cess of consultation with each other, and even if 
that consul tat ion eventual ly turned out to be about 
things that they abandoned , that began the process- 
that 1 s where the interplay began — that ' s where the 



ll.The afternoon schedule was planned and carried out differently 
" every afternoon following lunch (except Tuesday) the students 
woqld return to the main building for their minor subject 
classes. (On Tuesdays the group stayed at the annex for 
health class and developmental reading, taught by the annex 
teachers.) The last period of the day was family group 
time and was always spent at the annex. 
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mutual concerns/ respects, commitments eyaived." 
And. I don't know that it ever happened in one day, 
or at one meeting-- they felt it; I felt it 4 .' And 1 1 1 
be egotistical enough to say T think the five of 
us still feel it. Maybe we dicin't accomplish all 
that wo thought; maybe the time slots and time 
frames in the teams had- to be modified drastically.. 
But what we did establish was how to go about chang- 
ing things, together, without losing hope. 



V 



Taped Interview 
May, 1971 
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Thte Fall: Beginning 

The First Few Weeks 

The first day "was hell." 

Teachers had come back, from a short vacation after the 
summer PAS program, their spirits and expectations high. They 
were going to run an exciting school, a school with a "freed- 
up M atmosphere where students and teachers related to each 
other openly and honestly, where learning took place spontane- 
ously and warmly. 

Their goals and expectations were clear; but the methods 

for attaining them were not. They had seen &nd heard (at the 

Advancement School) just what they wanted, and had talked to 

teachers there who told them (and made them believe) that it 

could be done. They were prepared for it to be. No one had 

prepared them, though, for the struggle it would take to get 

to the point they wanted to reach. 

We were discussing the ideal and not the real, I 
think / in some ways . We had planned exactly what 
"we wanted to have happen , but yet you really don 9 1 
know what's going to happen until you have your 
children right there. For. example, we had set up 
the -large room for the first meeting with the chil- 
dren, and we said right away that this room could 
hold 140 kids. We knew it. But we were talking 
about 140 kids who could sit down fn their seats and 
not call over to somebody, ahd not get Up, not play, 
not get into a scuf f le . . . And when we brought all 
£hose children up here, we just said, oh go^h, what 
have we gotten into . It was really an eyeopener . 
It was funny. I got a kick out of that.' Oh, by 
the end of the day my spirits were down. 

Sue , Taped Interview 
March, 1971 

The teachers had not anticipated the problems in trying 
to move students and teachers to a more trusting atmosphere. 
As the consultant later point out, a teacher "can't really 
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make the tone of a building just by sayinq, I'm going to do 
this, because there are two sets ot people who create the 
torve of a building, and they are the teachers and the sttident.s 
who are pttrceiving what it is that the teacher is trying to 
achieve." (Taped Interview, March 1^)70) 

But for the North team there were additional complications 
which made the day even more devastating to their morale: 
They expected that the students knew* about coming to the 
annex. Since all the students were coming from the annex at 
the PAS-^f filiated elementary school, it was assumed that the 
students had, been told about the plans to extend their program 
into th$ junior high^ school years. The North team also ex- 
pected that the students would welcome the chance to be in 
another annex and tjiat they would know how to adjust to it, and 
behave appropriately in an annex. 

X>f the students had been told they were to be in an annex, 
they conveniently forgot it over the summer. They most defi- 
nitely did not want to be in an annex; in fact, they very 
much wanted to be in the normal seventh grade program at 
North. 12 (As the chapter on students will make clear, there 
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12 In an interview (March, 1971), Mike described the reactions 
of the students in their first meeting in the auditorium : 
"We tried talking to the kids in the auditorium, you know, 
introducing ourselves; this is the Annex, welcome, and we 
were met with such an ugly feel ing-- 1 Another annex? Why 
aren't we part of North? 1 It rpally turned us off. 

A student, writing the history of* the North annex for the 
yearbook later, confirmed Mike's impression of the students 1 
feelings: "On the first day of school, there was a lot of 
confusion. Everyone was disgusted. No one wanted to go to 
the ann&x. No one wanted to be with the same people they . 
were witff last year. From the North Auditorium we went to 
the lunchroom and tfaund four teachers waiting for us. They 
assigned us to horilfe room sections and walked us to the Annex. 
At the Annex, the teachers told us about the new , program and 

q we were still confuse" M 

3 
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are aspects of beinq in a regular junior high school which 
seem very important at thi<J developmental stage of an ado- 
lescent's life.) The adjustment .problems brought about by 
their being in another annex were severe and for a few 

? 

children persisted throughout the year. The children re- 
sponded negatively , and the teachers were stunned . 

Looking back, Mike talked about the discrepancy between 
their expectations and reality: 

Plans? We didn't really plan what we were going 
to do that first week. We expected greqt things 
from the kids and the program, but we didn't really 
plan what would happen if we didn't get these ex- 
^ tpectations. We expected great things when the kids 
came in here , but , of course , we didn ' t plan for 
the reaction that they didn't want to be in an 
annex. We expected respect t'rom the kids yet we 
didn't plan for the fact that they would know each 
other and not know us. 1 
\ \ 

Taped Interview 
May, 1971 

The teachers were so unprepared for the reactions from 
the students tTrrrf: they went into a period of shock. They 
could not think creatively about how to handle the situation. 
They elected not to institute the Blue dayVYellow day system 
but instead to meet with and teach the students by the four, 
advisory sections. They made this dec i si^^perhaps hoping 
that reversion to a more typical schedule wou^.d create a 
sense of order in the building; or perhaps because they 
could not get the students' attention for a long enough period 

p 

to explain the other system. 4 

After this class, all the students went into the main 
room for lunch. The tables are collapsable, the chairs 
are collapsable; the lunches the kids^ buy are pretty 
awful; some kids forget t6 either buy or bring a lunch 
so they have nothing to eat and the whole room erupts 
into chaos. The n ' se at nine points is unreal. All 
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the t(\ichors ai:^ in the room hut t he attention at 
this point is paid to individual kids, taking a 
^great deal of energy and not- makinq any noticeable 
difference to the noise of the room as a who L of) 
Kids run around and hit the legs of the tables so 
that thoy collapse, scattering all the lunches and 
notebooks which are on them, making the kids whose 
things they are yell anil run alter the kids who 
knockfed the table down. 

Observation Notes, North 
Sept ember , 1 970 

> Aside from the shock resutti nq - f rom the students 1 re- > ; 

actions to t heir school , thene were other important reasons 

that the teachers were unable to formulate immediate solutions 

1) They did not receive the help from the Advancement 

School they had anticipated. They had felt very close to the 

person who had served as their summer consultant; his was a 

warm, personal, group-oi len'ted style they had gotten used to 

and came to admire. Their new consultant was different. 

She was an older teacher, most of whose recent teaching ex- 

perience had been at an academic high school. Moreover, she 

was new to the Advancement School and uncertain about her 

role as consultant. As she said later, the Advancement Schpol 

personnel had told her more about what she was not to do than 

about what she was supposed to do: "* Don't be directive, 

you are not the principal , 1 I was told. 'You are not the 

9 

this-; you are not the that. 1 Yeh, but what am I? This is 
one of the things that I was never very sure of." 

From the beginning , she had expressed d isappfrova 1 of 
their plant for the annex; both the\program specifics and 
the general " fre^"' atmosphere they proposed. The group re- 
sented ht r . critic i ^ms and when the plans did not work out as 
anticipated, the strain in the relationship between her and 

') --' 



the rest ol the group was intense. That strain prohibited 
the group from calling on her for much-needed help in bring- 
ing about, order in t ho program and prohibited her from feel- 
ing free to offer advice. The intensity of the strain was 
such that it was not resolved until the following March. 

2 ) Anot her unanticipated problem the group had to con- 
tend with was the lack ot materials and equipment. The group 
had received contradictory ^information about materials all. 
summer. At one point the principal had told them that he had 
been told the building would be equipped as a new school and 
they should order supplies accordingly. At another point they 
were told by the vice-principal in charge of rostering and 
ordering supplies that tht.re was- no money available for any 
supplies. 

Following the principal's advice, the team made a 'list of 
all the equipment they would need, including desks, chairs, 
bookcases and science equipment. The total request came to 
well over $6,000, which they submitted together with the 
proper ' forms . 1 3 September came and the teaifl had none of the 
things they had ordered. They were forced to start their 
program with virtually no equ i pment--rio* blackboards , no over- 
head projectors, "no mimeograph machines, no typewriters, no 
Ibokcases and, worst of all, no lockers for the students. 



1 3 Much later- - in December — they / ^found out that personnel in 
the budget office had taken </ne . look at the total sum re- 
quested anr decided that it was too much.* Instead of send- 
ing the ord _r back for revis'ons, the budget people simply 
"filed" the. request, without informing anyone-- includ ing 
the pr incipal--of their decision. 



There was no place for the students to put books or hang coats; 
consequently thoy to carry everything with thorn all day, 

and all available surfaces in the classroom wore litterecl with 
sweaters, lunches, books and notebooks. 

* Perhaps if the attitudes of the children had been more 



positive, if r the team had worked together before, ifrthe 



consultant had felt more secure in her role, the lack of equip- 
ment would not have had such dire effects. Perhaps the group 
could have rallied and collected material and furniture in a 
more resourceful way. However, the combination of all the 
unanticipated problems generally paralyzed the tearf, preclud- 
ing their dealing successfully with any one problem. ^ 



14 Note should also be taken of the difficulties the group en- 
countered in organizing and conducting a school in the midst 
of an onqoing religious institution. Only a section of the 
buildina hjfa been alloted to them, and the other areas were 
"off linkts" to the students.. These areas included major 
portions of the physical facility as well as large sections 
of the grounds. An immediate problem the team encountered 
was clarifying for the students what portion bf the build- 

* ing was theirs, and what was the synagogue's domain. In 
addition, the fact that the synagogue was still functioning 
as such meant that early in the semester the team had to 
plan and carry out several day-long trips during religious 
holidays' when services were * conducted in the building*. In 
October the principal commented on this aspect of the program 

And her^e we have this dichotomy of where this is an 
, annex to our school and it is still an cmgoing religious 
institution'. And we've had to make certain adjustments, 
not ,that the owners of the property have called on us 
to do it, but we felt that it was not very good for 
our youngsters or for the congregants to have our 
youngsters there on the religious holidays. It is 
not a building solely devoted to that purpose (being 
a school) and so we have a lot of constraints about 
where the children may walk and where they may not 
walk. 

Taped Interview 
October, 197 0 

■3y 



Administrative Detail (of, "It's Your Scho ol , Baby ") 

7 « • x 

It isn't clear to most of thorn oven now that there 
, , is no system ojn^ratinq that is going to control the 
students 1 -behavioV. They still allow their meetings 
t6 run over until half the kids are back and yelling 
in the halls and then the teachers rush out to do 
something for advisory (period). It's as though 
t hey ' re expec t i ng some other bigger system to be 
handling t he kids' entrance back into the annex from 
the main building, and they're really confused when 
that system doesn ' t. operate and instead the kids go 
crazy and run, run bhrough the big room and yell, 
and there \s a lot of noise and some fights. That's 
confusing to those teacher*; because they're not aware 
yet that they have complete/ freedom, that there ' s 
no system that's going to /take care of Any of their 
problems, that they have to come \xp witt^ it'-r-that 
they have to devise it right ^ther^. 

Taped Observations, North 
October , . 1970 

There is little in a teacher's prior experience in a 
regular junior high school to prepare him for handling a free, 
unstructured eituation. Without being aware of it, teachers 
come to rely on' the larger system which operates within the, 
institution. They may retreqt into their classrooms using 
what Mai called the "cubicle approach," but the iPfetreat is 
carried out with sure knowledge that the larger system is 
operating, ever-ready to handle an emergency medical situation 
or an ^unruly*, disruptive student- 
It took bhe annex teachers several months to appreciate 
the full impact of what happehs when that system is not oper- 
ating: when one Can't send a. child out of Ciass because there 

is no one available to send the child to; when one learns to 
* : , 

hand le -emergencj/'diabet ic equipment because there is no nurse 
to do it; when one has to ring the bells to signal the be- 
ginning and'end of class (and who's to do that if everyone is 
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teaching at the same time?) ? when everything from juice to i 
absenteeism is handled by the teachers. 

By the qnd of October, Mike related pi^vately to the 
writer that he wondered if he had not had enough. He stated 
that he had been putting in five times the work and accom- 
plishing half as much as he had the previous year. To do 
everything that had to fce done for his classes and the annex 
in general Ke was coming in at 7:15 in the morning. He was 

not sure it was worth it. Edith complained bitterly that they 

/ 

needed a system for getting the students to class, that it 
still wasn't clear who was to ring the bells. S'he didn't 
understand why all the teachers couldn't agree that students 
should have to stay in their seats for the big room classes 
and^tlat something should happen to them if they didn't. 

Both Sue and Hal felt that one of the major problems of 
the annex wa*s the administrative detail they were forced into 
by being there. They felt that the summer had not prepared 
them adequately for this extra work and felt snowed under by 
all tha^ had to be done. 

Actua 1 ly the situation was npt as bad as it cou Id have 
been. Therefore extra adults available the team could call 
on for help. One of the consequences of the initial negative 
exper ience with the students and the para lysis which followed 
was that the four primary 'teachers could not think of ways to 
utilize the resources they did have. They had the PAS con- 
sultant and two Antioch College co-op students ansignfcd to the 
annex for the. year. They had an ,OTA (nony teachihg assistant) 

assigned to the annex (although it was January before an NTA 
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Was assigned whoVstayed for more than three weeks). And in 
the Fall they had two student teachers. For a month these 
additional people did little except stand around the big room 
during the classes, and it was not until February that they 
were used in the program in any meaningful way. 

There were two major outcomes of the team's assumption 
of all the administrative responsibil ity . . . t he first is nega- 
tive. Because there was no vice-principal, no discipline room, 
no disciplinarian to handle disrupt ive . student s--and because 
Pthe level of disruption and unruliness was extremely high — 
the teachers got into the habit of calling the parents about 
discipline problems— all discipline problems. There seejrned to 
be no other effective means of control. , The calls were fairly 
frequent (several a day) because the incidents, especially in 
some classrooms, were frequent. 

This procedure set up a negative interaction initially 

> * 

between the teachers and the parents, and was perhaps partly 
" responsible for the lack of parent involvement in the program. 
Their first parents' meeting was 'taken up in explaining to 
parents how students should behave in the annex. This ptobleiQ 
carried over into November when the first report card was 
accompanied by a form letter to all parents of students who 
had bad marks explaining what the students did wrong in the 
annox— there was no corresponding letter for the students who 
had done well. * 

The second outcome of the administrative independence was 
the realization it brought that tho teachers could not" remain 
isolated from each other. It was not possible to retreat into 
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a classroom, close the door and have nothing to do with the 
rest of the annex. Additionally, there was the time every 
day that each teacher had to spend teaching in the big roWi; 
there, if one teacher's expectations for student behavior were 
different from another's, it was immediately apparent. 

Teachers had to depend on each other to do their share of 
the administrative work; it was not possible for a teacher to 
"relax" for' a while--e veryone would know. Everyone needed 
everyone else. This unavoidable interdependence is what: kept 
the team together despite wide differences in philosophical 
perspective. For example, Hal ancl Edith placed themselves ^ 
philosophically at opposite ends of the "permissive" scale for 
student behavior. It is likely that ha<3 they taught in the 
normal junior high school situation, they might never, have 
t'alked about their different viewpoints. In the annex they 
not only had to, talk to each other; they also had to come to 
resolution . 

By the end of the year -much of the administrative duty 
had been sorted out and had become routine. The same ^teachers 
who in the beginning complained most about it, later stressed 
its importance in conveying to teachers a feeling that this 
was their schctol — they made it whatever it was. They were 
later tj^ feel proud that despite all the problems, with students 
nd discipline, the teachers had never sent anyone to the main 
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building t6 be -suspended-- they had handled everything them- 
selves . 
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The Classes 




What happened , I tried to remain flexible in my 
planning until I met th^ kids... but when I came here 
our sys»tem--our schedule wate_so fantastic and the 
kids reacted sp negatively and I couldn't get any 
enthusiasm for doing those things. I couldn't 
figure out how I was going to do all the creative 
things that I f d learned this summer with all of 
these kids all of the time. I just cduldn ' t get 
on my feet about it. t / 

And I know that the "kids tpt, turned off as much 
by; my personality .as by what I was doing with them,* 
because I didn't like what I- was doing with them. 
And I couldn't make them like it because I didn^ t 
like it" and I couldn't find anything that I liked 



The summer decisions to drastically change teaching style 
and content haunted two of "the three teachers who tried it 
for the beginning months of school. It is one thing to decide 
to have a "f reed-up" clsss in the midst of the larger, traditional 
junior high school setting; it is another to attempt such a 
thing for the first time in the? midst of the disorder and chaos 
of a new program. Sue (in March, 1971) explained the reasons 
for the decision the three had made this way: "Some people 
had the idea that, wow, I'm going to open myself up, this is 
going to be a free and unique experience and we're just going 
to go, we're going to learn. And they became frustrated. And 
they saw that it could not work until the children really, 
really understood them and they could function well in a cer- 
tain situation." 

The two teachers who had such difficulties with their 
Classen had both been in workshops during the summer with very 



doing . 



And this wasn't for a few weeks; this was for 
months. 



Edith , Taped Interview 
March, 1971 
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non-directive, open-classroom workshop leaders who set very 
admirable and charismatic examples of ways to work with chil- 
dren . As everyone later admitted , no one at PAS actua 1 ly told 
them to run an open classroom, or teach in a different way, or 
not to use textbooks—but the seed was planted nonetheless. 
And the classes went very badly, especially in the big room. 

The primvy reason the classes went badly was the lack of 
planning on the part of the teachers. Their resourcefulness 
was being taxed to the limit just keeping the doors of the 
annex open and keeping a semblance of a school running inside. 
They appeared to have no energy left for figuring out workable 
plans for their classes. Additionally they^had not one but; 
two different types of cj^s^es to plan for each day: they had 
to plan for their small classrooms and they had to design 

lessons for large group instruction in the big room. Instead 

v 

of planning different lessons they tended either to conduct 
the same lesson io in the big room as they had in the small, or 
show films. There was no attempt (until February) to break 
the group into smaller units, provide for. individual work, set. 
up activity centers or, in some way, modify the classroom 
structure; whether sfl¥>wing a, film or teaching a lesson, it was 
done with the entire group of 60 students, 

Edith had the most difficulty time 6 r t any of the teachers; 
(Another teacher attributes her difficulties to the fact that 
her expectations. were higher than anyone else's on the team). 
It is worth studying Edith 1 s class problems in some detail; 
they j epresented the extreme of what was happening to every 
teacher in tho annex , and their intensity affected greatly the 



operations of the team as a whple, 
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During one of the worst periods that fall, Edith was 
teaching a class of 60 students in the big room using a micro-' 
phone. She had shown a film and wanted to have a discussion 
of the film, but it was impossible" for students to participate 
because of the noise level'. As she was talking into the ipi- 
crophon^, explaining the film to the group, one student got 
up from his table, walked to the front of the room and very 
deliberately turned off the switch for the microphone. Edith 
kept talking for a moment until she realized no sound was being 
carried; in what appeared to be a dazed state she merely, walked 
over .to the microphone box, clicked the speaker back on and 
continued where she had left off. 

V There were numerous blow-ups between/ her and the students. 

Several girls in her advisory told her that no matter what she 
did for the rest of the year they were going to^fiate her. In^ 
another incident, *he was breaking up a fight in her class ^ ( 
(again in th^big room) and there was' a lot of noise and yell- 
ing and confusion. As she was writing a detention slip for ~ 
one of the fighters, a student in^the class raised his h*nd 
and was called On. As she later described the incidpnt, he 
began yelling at her, loudly asking why she d idn \tfhfcve >n 
respect for the students, why they were asked to hav<*1 V^eai 
for her when she did not have any respect for them.. Further., 
he yelled, the whole annex was going crazy and all the students 
hated her. 

Her problems were exacer bated by the fact that she felt 
as though she was .getting no help from the rest of the team. ^ 
She tended. to dominate the meetings that Fall, telling the 
team about, her problems in the classes and her problems With 
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the students* .. She expressed the feeling in late October that 
she saw herself as npre on the traditional side t^an the rest 
of the team (especially Hal)/ and that her problems were made 
worse by the inconsistency between her expectations for chil- 
dren 'and Hal's expectations. Secondly she said' she felt that 
the team had split apart , that it had lost its cohesiveness 
from the summer and that individuals were now going their 
separate ways, almost as though she were the only team member 
left still trying the plans they had made in the summer. - 

The teail was not in a position to deal with these accu- 
sations, primarily because they seemed surprised at the depth 
of the difficulty: 

Now Edith had very high expectations. And she went 
through a period here for two weeks when t just 
cringed, because she was at wit's end. She was very 
tense and very explosive with the c hi Id ren and I 
heard her explode at them with things I thought 
^I'd never hear her say. And I was taken aback by 
it . . . 

Sue, Taped Interview 
. October, 1970 

'In addition , they themselves were having difficulties 

adjusting to the annex situation. There was no one whose 

classes Were goin'g so welli^hjrt he had the extra energy or time 

to give Edith the" amottnt, t /Of ;'<$u^r t and advice she needed. ^1- 

though the* team "want)fej& ; - strod behind her M they did not seem 

to know how to convey t^afc^f^pport . 

Mike's problems wfcire not so evident, but he was in despair 



about his classes as wel 1 . He was attempting to teach in a way 
he felt to be total Ly foreign to his personality. When asked 
later why he had begun that way, he said: 
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Because I liked the idea of just really being relaxed 
and freed-up with the kids — I just diked the breaking 
down of what appeared to be tradition. By not wearing 
a tie, by using a first name basis, I thought, well, 
wow, this is terri/ic. And. we all agreed, let's' try 
it, we all had such terrific ideas (4f how this was 
going to run and how we were just going to be here 
and the kids were gging to be learning and everything 
was going to be just hunky-dory. So we tried it and ! 
it didn't work, at least as far as I was concerned. . ' 
I guess the breakdown of the traditional teacher as ' * 
authoritarian was "not basically such a good idea , 
because they hacl nobody to^ look to for structure, 
and there really was no structure., 

Mike, Taped Interview ' J 
• March, 1971 , 

At the en4 of October, Mike made drastic changes in his 
classroom. He decided that he could not teach in the "PAS 
style" and was going to revert to a style with which he felt 
comfortable. Two events helped" h'lm make this decision. The 
first was a long talk he had with the North principal who told 
him to start being' 'himsel f . He told Mike that he had become 
too "PAS-ish" and had tried to lose himself in new style in- 
stead of incorporating those parts he felt comfortable with. 

The day after his talk with the principal Mike had a long 
talk wvth the team (except for Edith who had to go home), try- 
ing to explain to thorn the way he felt about his classes and 
the chanqes he was going to make. Sue and Hal stayed with 
Mike until 5:00 talking to him about his, decision — it was\the 
first group supportive action they had taken since the school 
year had begun and as such it was very important. Mike had 
just wanted to announce to them ho was 'making those changes 
(such as insisting that the students call him Mr., instead of 
by his first name) but. Hal said they weren't going to leave 
until they understood the reason for the changes. And they 
stayed and talked it out . It was the first the- group knew of 
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the extent of the problem Mike saw irThis classes. 

Sue's classes were the best in the annex — her classroom 
became ah oasis of structure and clear expectations during 
the first few chaotic months. Students responded well in her 
classroom because hers was a structure they understood and 
could handle. Hal's classes were totally dif f erent--his were 
consistently the most "non^structured" classes in the annex 
and for much of the year students seemed confused by the ex- . 
pectations there — expec tat ions which were present but not 
stated. The confusion often was translated into belligerence 
and hostility, but Hal was better prepared to deal with this 
than eithe; Edith or Mikr~-he had expected it and handled it 
wel 1 . 

The Strike and Beyond 

Things had reached such a sta'te of despair in October 
that 'when a teachers' strike was threatened and then accom- A 
plishet] in Philadelphia, the teachers at the annex welcomed 
it with open arms. As Mike later said, he "couldn't have cared 
less" when the strike was settled. He was so "down" and 
exhausted by the amount of work the annex required he wel- 
comed the? test. Both he and Hal said at about this time that 
they didn't think they would be in teaching much longer (the 
problems in' Hal's classes were getting to. him as well), that 

this wou Id be their last, year teaching . 

• f 

Thcjotyly teacher to romf in during the strike was Sue 
(it seomsL 1 i kely that this fact is related to her su^t^e^rs 
with her cl/iGses) . , She taught the annex students who came to 
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school (about 80 or 90 a day) in the lunchroom at the 'maim - 
Ipuilding. Although she was considered a scab by the regular 
North teachers, she was concerned *that no teachers at the main 
building would know any of the annex children, that the stu- 
dents would come in and no one would even know their names. 

The period of the strike and the rest of that month were 
truly the low point in the team 1 s history . Members were 
thoroughly disillusioned both with -their classes and with the 
annex' in general. Nothing they had planned . seemed to be work- 
ing out; nothing about the annex was the way they had imagined 
it would be. 

Then they attended the first Saturday morning session at 
the Advancement School, and got together for £he first time 
with teachers from the other mini schools . 

No otherT PAS-af filiated program had been as ambitious as 
the North annex; therefore no other, group was having the diffi- 
culties the North team was havinq. The fcJorth team emerged 
from t.he meeting even more depressed. They met as a group 
that Saturday morning after talking to the other teachers. 
They tried to follow the agenda , but . could not because they 
kept drifting .into discussions of the big room, the students 1 
attitudes, their own non-support iveness . Hal made a suggestion 
for how the big room could be changed; Edith snapped at him 



^This was the first of several Saturday morning staff 
development sessions, conducted by the PAS external 
staff for all teachers in Mie sewn ongoing mi,.ni school s . 
The sessions were planner] to allow t.earhers a chance to 
share experiences and deal with common problems. 
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almost in tears that she was "not going to take your ideal- 
ism any more." It was decided that they must meet together, 
that they had to get away from the annex itself and find a 
place where they could^talk uninterruptedly for several hours 
about solutions for the big room. 

The decision to meet^to make new plans for their program 
was the beginning *t*f an upsur ge in the ann^ex development , £m 
upsurge which was t^o take them through the rest of the year. 
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Reorganization 

The Big Meeting 

The Advancement School provided staff development money 

and some personnel for a three-hour meeting the North team 

held November 6, a week after the Saturday morning blow-up. 

Two-and-a-half hours of that meeting were spent talking about 

the big room and how to institute changes there. The 'meeting 

* 

was long overdue, the need for it great, and yet the atmosphere 

in which it wa'^held made the interaction and planning jumpy 

■ \ * 
and desperate. \ ^ x 

After much discussion the team came up with a tentative 
plan that would involve having the three-hour block of time 
students speint in the big room every other day split between 
two activities, instead of four subject dlasses. For \ne-and- 
a-half hours, the students would have reading (following a 
Science Research Associates, reading laboratory approach), and 
for the second hour-and-a-hal f they would have a skills program 
The subject-matter teachers would provide worksheets, the stu- 
dents would use during skills time; there was some talk that 
they could even use contracts during this time (as they had 
listed in their goals do scr ipt ion) . It was thought that Fdith 
coilld coordinate frhe reading program and the consultant would 
coordinate the skills program. ^Coordination w^uld involve 
supervising the students' use of the materials during that 
time per 

, Much of the impetus behind thus; plan wa;; the dosiro by 

i . 
all the teachers to get out of) lynching in tho big room. Thtfy 

universally agreed that , t he \\<\ room c; 1 .jhkc:; they taught were 

the worst. {t may V;e< . ttrangf that Kuith, who war; having the 
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most severe problems in her . teaching , would.be chosen to 
coordinate the big room. The reason is that just prior to the 
meeting she had instituted a reading program in the big room 

utilizing folders and worksheets and it had gone surprisingly 

4 * 
well. 4 Each of t?he other teachers seemed to want to believe 

that^this wa s ' the'' answer to big room organization and that 

Edith knew how toMo it. (As it turned out, the students 1 
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initial enthusiasm for the folders wore off*) 

4 



The teachers were in favor of beginning the change right 
away, switching the whole "roster around; as Hal said, "just 
jumping right in." Members of the Advancement School staff 
were more cautious, however. ^ They did not feel that the plan 
had been weLl-enough thought out and were concerned lest North 
have anotheY fiasco, one from which they might not recover. 

About a week after this meeting, the director of the PAS 

External Program, Murph Shapiro, sent the North team a memo in 

which he suggested that the/ not begin ^he new system until 

the .new term began at the end of January. As he said, his 

"initial reaction is one 6f both excitement and wariness. A 

wel 1- f unct ioji i ng program of t-tte typo you describe would be 

beautiful and oxcitin'g. To get a program like this to function 

we'll takes a tremendous amount of planning, organization and 

cooperation. I would suggest that nothing be tried of this 

sort until January^/ For this program to function well and in 

an exciting way,. v<-ry elaborate and careful planning is an. 

i 

absolute nece:;r> i fy . " ' 

Although thnmemodid not forbid their beginning the new 
plcjn right away--aiifJ although it, invlterl further discussion Of 
the plan-~th<- team reacted ^.s though they had been told "no." 
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They never ' discussed thememowith Shapiro, alluding to it 
much later* Jia t he reason they ilul not make the chanqe when 
they wanted to. 

N 

December Slump ■ 

From the moment ot thr memo until January, the team went 
into a withdrawn slump. The program continued much as before 
alt hough things' had stabilized somewhat and were certainly not 
as chaotic. There wore* specif ic things which c^rld have beeh 
done to improve the day-to-day operations of' t'he annex , changes 
wlucji should have taken place reuardless ot whether the team 
made the larger changeover. However, the slump was so intense 
the team could not brinq itselt' to make these chanqes; it was 
almost as though it was "all or nothing": their decision 
not to make the main change seemed to preclude . t he i r con- 
sidering st»i uuisly other possible changes. 

o. 

On December 7, Shapiro attended a mee.tinq of the team at 
the- annex and made several specific suggestions.^ The team 
still did nut Siave student lookers so students were forced to 
carry their coats around w 1 1 h "1 hem all day (as well as books 
and lunches). Shapiro suggested the team bring in coat hangers^ 
The response from one Ltfam member was "when* will we get 120 
eoat hangers?' 1 The rest of the suggestions were greeted with 
the saipe non-productive, airfident responses. ■ 

The break and the lunch period had continued to be very . 
disorderly times during the day with some students eating lunch 
in the bathrooms because it was more quiet and private. Shapiro 
suggested they take one of the small rooms which was not used 



much and make it into a quiet reading room to be used during 
f^eo times like the break and lunch, (The question ot privacy 
and quiet and. how to handle t>he break and-lijjich had come up 

often ih the.it meetings*.) Hal then tpld the gr^up that he had 

* ■ . - 

twofold nuqs at h&tno which could be used* to make a "quiet room/ 

* . m- 
He would brin^ them in, htvsni<j, except JtHht* he did not have 

a way. (He had never tried to get them i#to*nis car, assuming 

they would not go) . Team membejrs, havinq gotten a little ex- 

cited by *the prospects 6£ free rugs, slumped back depressed, 

accepting the idea that thero was no way to br#ng in tfte rugs- 

The writer, usually a si lent- observer in these meetings, broke 

* * 

in to say that she would personally help the team brinq the 

ruqs in, usi^ng a car at her disposal. 

This lack ot resourcefulness and ^creative energy persisted 

They did think of a way to bring Hal's ruq.s into school but 

then let them sit' crumpled up in one corner of a roorti for two 

additional weeks. Equipment (like tape recorders) that they 

had complained bitterly about not. receiving came^and remained 

at 'the main building for weeks, waiting for someone from the 

annex to pick it up. 

In one of t he \ meet inq observat ions'^fur inq this period , 

the followinq notfc^t ion>was made: 

Meetinq full of cojhplaints, some of them just general 
* unanswerable 'ain't it awful' complaints about the 
^^kids, the big room, the general me^ss; others, unan- 
swerable , . meet inq- stopping gripes about the things 
Which they don't have, like lockers. The last are 
real problems and heed to be solved but everyone 
knows they won't be solved in a meeting, they aren't 
meet ing- type problenvs and thoy j utst waste valuable , 
time. Turns out one of thQ positive things they 
decided long ago—sea t ing arrangements in the big 
room—they aren't doing, and Murph had to suggest 
that they do i t when that was one of the few things* 
they had enacted before. Now they're holding out 



t he changes in the big room schedule as the magic 
key, as a rea:u>n they aren't syeee s.v. t u 1 . 

Obsoi vat ion Not t^s, Nort h ^\ 
December 1 4 >70 



Hal 1 s Letter : Rev ival 1 /.a t ion 

In January the group came together to discuss the big^ 
room again. Due to the long delay between the plan ' s '^.ni t ial 
conception and this meeting',- t hoi was a grout deal of \ension. 



uh tile* 



'in th«* room at. the beginning of^he faceting. Although 

**** 

plans for the big room were not finalized at this meeting 

A 

(in facj , wvtt* not discuss* 1), tin* open discussion which en- 
sued served to draw the g rouVo t oqet he r aqa in and to enable . 
t,hem to plan eflectively for t he change. 

Tart of the 'impetus tot this good discussion came from a 
memo Hal had written to the group. They had a 1 1 begun to fool 

"down," primarily because t f>e y hadh^int icipated a change, counte 

" ■ \ 

on a change and then none had taken place. The enthusiasm tor 

the folder work had dimin in hod 'and most classes were not going 

well. Even Sue U It that her work with students was i.n a M rut" 

and she "wasn't satisfied. " MalVs memo, which he called a 

-"statement ot personal opinion," read in part: 

Aft^r r our months of. operation the North Annex 
is a qualified success. The signs .ire clear and an- 
mi stakable . 

1 ) The ./h i Idron , i n genera 1 , 1 ike to .come here-- 
a number of children n gular ly come to school early 

) ust to be here and p 1 ay record s and talk to the 
* teachers; others have voluntarily stayed late to 

participate in activities such as the Christmas show 
and. the ouddinu drill team. 

2) 'fhe children are beginning to appreciate the 
advantages of the Annox--such as (in their own wor4j£) 
"nicer teachers*'** "more time to ourselves"; and 

"the music roo;r" ; onq. ethers. 



% ' We have managed to develop a relationship 

with s< ■. v. students that would not have* boon possible 
in the main building. 



On the other hand, the Annex just as clearly 
needs improvement in some areas. Many of the children 
show a lack of regard tor their own and others' 
per sona L belongings, such as books and food. Others 
show a frustrating lack of regard for "the feelings 
of t he i r c 1 assmatcs and t « MChers . In other words 
the Annex has a morale problem at both the student 
and faculty levels which inhibits the growth and 
learning of many of its students. This is especially 
tragic because this problem nullifies much of the 
effect of the successes mentioned above. 

At the end of the memo, Hal made a number of suggestions^- 
one of which was that they reconsider the big room plan and 
that they set a target date (February 1st) for the reor- 
ganization. Shapiro was also present at this meeting and the 
combination of his leadership and Hal's memo caused the group 
to talk -openly about the way they had been functioning. They 
recognized and dealt with the fact that they had different 
phi losophical positions on student behavior. Instead of 
blaming each other secrc*tly as they had, they talked about 
and decid. d upon several clear rules for children's behavior 
in the annex. (For example, no running.) Edith's tension 
about hei classes arid need for support from the team were re- 



to by the rest of the team. 

There followed a series ot meetings to finalize the plans 
for the big room change. The ejroup leaned toward the plan * 
they had discugsed in November, with Edith handling SRA reading 



for the first half of the morning and the consultant handling 



ski 1 Is for the second ha 1 f ( sk i 1 1 .instruct ion being organized 



introduced 




through Shapiro 1 s guidance , responded 



a4x>ng.the lines of a contract system). PAS staff members 
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continued to feel that the schedule ass they out lined it was 
too cumbersome and too hard toi students to remember. But the 
group appeared to have little energy left tor discussion of 
how to reorganize; they were determined to do it. 

Some of the meetinqs would have seemed incredible to an 
outside observe!; full of contradictions, little related to 
the reality o* the problems that the annex faced. The team 
often ignored some critical tactorfe. For example, the con- 
sultant was scheduled to supervise the skills program every 
day for- an hour and a half; yet she had just announced that 
$rhe would not be in on Tuesdays because of staff meetings at 
the Advancement, School... (She had always spent Fridays at PAS; 
now she would be gone two days a week.) 

In retrospect it seems those January meetings and the 
decisions which ensued were important not because any specific 
decisions emerged, but because they got the groupiptoving again, 
The group remained together, participated in long meetings 
'and came up with some plans—these were important signs of 
strength. Edith later remarked about .the relationship between 
the way the team \^is functioning and the way the annex was 
' functioning: / 

...-we were always dedicated enough to what we were 
doing to say, now look, this isn't what we're supposed 
to be doing; this is not what we decided we were 
going to do, and so let's get back - the track-. • 
And I would say that happened thre - fcpur times 
during the year, and each time we -;ed about what 
the team should be, we got ourselves together .and 
then got the school together. But as soon as the 
team started to fall apart, then the school started 
to fall apart because we couldn't work anymore. We 
were just mad at everybody or all depressed, and 
so we just didn't try. 

Taped Interview 
May, 197 1 

ERiC c o<) 



The plan which they put into effect the first of February 
had 60 students spending every oAer day in the big room with 
Edith using SRA materials half the time, .and the consultant 
supervising skills instruction for the other half of the 
morning. During skills the students worked on contracts from 
each subject area; new contracts were issued every three weeks . 
The large room was divided irjto activity areas and the con- 
tract work was more project-oriented than worksheet-oriented. 
Students were free to move, around the big room, to work J)n 
whatever interested them from the contract choices. Some parts 
of the plan were still complicated, but both students and 
teachers showed a remarkable ability to grasp all the compli- 
cating parts. 16 

Change in Attitude 

From the moment the team made the decision to go ahead 
with their plans for the big room reorganization, there was a 
distinct change in attitude; there was an enthusiasm and ex- 
citement among the teachers they had not had since the summer. 

Before our big meeting I felt very alone arid confused 
as to my role on a team. Things were very unorganized 
and random and I particularly was disorganized. On 
January 8 we* re-evaluated and honestly discussed our 
problems. I felt more aware of the tear? and felt 
better about Iny work on it. 

Edith, Written Questionnaire 
January, 1971 

Edith's optimism grew, a feeling shared by the other team 
members. Two weeks later she was even more excited as they 

l^A more complete explanation of the new schedule is included 
in Part II, the secticn on the Instrvlfctional Program. 
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moved into reorganization: 

After our last problem-time we really picked up and 
got involved in straightening out our problems. We 
shared a lot of our feelings and I felt helped by all 
of this. Our involvement and commitment in the new 
program was apparent and we enthusiastically worked 
to get ready. 

Edith, Written Questionnaire 
February, 1971 

In ranking how well they were functioning, the group 
moved from an average of 4.7 on a seven-point scale (one being 

17 fal- 
low) to a 6.0 in a two-week per iod 1 '--from the end Of January 

to February. Team members reported that the "team was func- 
tioning near peak capacity" and that they felt that " for the 
first time in about two months ... we are trying to cooperate." '.. 

Some t this renewed enthusiasm may have been contagious. 
Despite a very complicated schedule and an even more compli- 
cated plan £or introducing the change, students were very 
cooperative during the period of changeover. The reorganization 
proceeded smoothly. Even though they* had never used contracts 
bef ore ^$the~ teachers were able to crea,t£- challenging and work- 
able contracts. From the beginning, the big room skills pro- 
gram resembled the famed English "open-classroom", with stu- 
dents moving between different areas and making independent 
decisions. The reading program had students homogeneously 
grouped, and Edith supervised work on three different reading 
levels taught in separate rooms. the two Antioch students 
assisted with these classes. 

: - \ 



17 Both teams in the repor ^peri^iically responded to written* 
questionnaires throughout the year. Several questions 
required numerical rankings. 
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Later the principal was to say ot this period, "Tt i't 1 s 
true that you can provide good education oven on the end of a 
log , then wo did that here. Hy good education I mean this: 
I think the thing that was turned around in this last start 
was the learning cliniate # " 

In v olveme nt wit h the S ± stem 

During the plana nuj period but before they had actually 
instituted the change (when, as one teacher said, she was M bored 
with her classes and was just "finishing up "i^ose ends") the 
team received its first visit Irom the District Superintendent, 
The team was unprepared tor her vinjt. * She came alone (without 
even the principal) and tu r vTsit lasted about twenty minutes. 
There was Little %ppor t uni t y to explain to her .the purposes of 
the program. , * 

It WcV^v later, reported to the team that t<he District 
Super i ntendonf} lett the annex and went to. see the principal at 
the main building, expression her feeling that the annex "had 
to go." T t was evident that she was 'upset about her visit aVid 
her impressions of the program. She also met w;th the \Direc£or 
of the Advancement School and the External Coordinator to ex- 
press hfcr reservations about t lie ani^e^. Shapiro in discussing 
that meeting said, "Her major ttirust was the inadequacy of the 
facilit'ie^; there was less concern with program." 
* ; . Perhaps if this visit ha^pecur red before Christmas — 
when the group was listless and depressed — the team would have 
reacted differently. Their reaction at the end of January was' 
orte of anger and commi tmen t to t he ir program . They wanted the 
annex continued: Their planning for 'the new schedule had 



"given the pro ject a now leaut* on lite and t hey wanted to seo 
it through. 

They were too busy makiiuj -the program changes in February 
to do much organized* work on behalt of the continuation of the 
annex. But in March the? group called another parents' meet- 
ing. This one, however, was not to talk about 1 the behavior of 
the. students . This 'time tfn-y wanted to enlist the parents' 
aid for political action to help save the annex tor the next, 
year. ^ \^ 

It is remarkable that some forty parents showed up 'for 
this purpose, remarkable in that the initial contact with 
parents in the fall had been so negative. That negativism, 
for the most part, had disappeared and several of the parents 
were eager to help. The toanT split, the parents into small 
groups according Lo what the parents were interested in doing 
to help the annex. Fop exariple, one committee of parents was 
formed to call the District Superintendent and express their 
feelings and concern that the annex should be continued. 

The program was cert a inly in bet t er shape with the re- 
organization , S^ut it was obvious their problems were not over 
yet. The team had to find a way to assure the annex of at 
least another year of operation. Additionally there were 
tens ions within the group which had never been faced or re- 
sol ved ;'^t{jojSe tensions were to re-emerge strongly in March. 



* M^rch Con t l i ct. m 

The To am and tho Co n sul t an t 

Tho initial tons ion wh 1 oh had dovo loped in t ho f a 1 1 bo- 
twoon tho group and thoir now PAS consultant _had never been 
resolved. The? tension was omnipresent and was talked about 
. privately but never openly admitted in the group. Two things 
serveft to bring the problem to a head in March: 

The f irst was that the t earn ' s new schedule was^ successful 
and running fairly smoothly. More than just successful, it 
was indeed innovative and one of which they could be proud. 
With a f irnj^f oundat ion established in the program area, the 
cjroup could turn its attention and energies to other matters. 

i. 

A second factor was that the new program relied on £he 
consultant a great deal. She was responsible for students- 
every day for an hour and a half. Her responsibility, however 

/ 

was to supervise students in^ the lr independent work, and de- 
pended on a good relationship with the students. The team 
had given her this responsibility without Consulting her much 
about it; it had just developed in the planning that she would 
have this position. \ * ■ 

There were particular problems connected with her super- 
vising the large room. The first problem, one which could 
have been anticipated before, was that the consultant was now 
spending Tuesdays as well as Fridays at PAS^this was just one 
of tho bothersome details the team had not wanted to have slow 
down its planning enthusiasm in January). The group never 
adequately planned for her absence on Tuesdays, and individual 

team members continued to be surprised every Tuesday when she 

\ 

did not come. 'i he second problem was that the team did not 
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really value the position it had allots! her; the group saw 
her work in t he big room as M supervisory" or as a "monitor," 

an H u-ndemanti ing role." 

The job wa,s not undemand ing , particularly for someone in 
the consultant's position. She had begths^the year iif.an am L 
biquous role- both with the team teachers and, perhaps becaujs*? 
of that, with the students as well. It was unclear what her 
job was. In addition to handling a variety of administrative 
details, she spent much of the first few months attempting to 
.'discipline the students, to help control tl|? big room so that 
others couldjtpfeach classes there. Most of her relationships 
with' students were in this ru lative vein; when placed in charge 
of the skills time, she had much to rectify in the students'" 
attitudes toward ^her. From observations, taken^t the time, it 
also appeared that the consultant was' made the scapegoat by 
the team. Her re la t ionship with the students wiis "wcjrse" than 
anyone else's, so tha* although a team member's interaction 
with students might be bad , it was not as bad perhaps as the * 

consultant ' s . ' ( ' 

Hal later sought to explain t heC problems . the team had 

y 

with the consultant this way: 

I felt that tjjere wore problems because of two things: 
' one, because The consultant didn't know what she was 

doing here, and we didn't know either^ and the kids 
* ' didn't either right from the Very beginning. Now . 

on top of that there were problems because of hqr *. 
own attitudes that she admitted she had. Like she 
said, I don't know if I can work with you people 
'because your approach is different. And that's^when 
the problem came to a head . 

But I think that might have been avoided if £ rom the - 
very beginning she had been with us--a membeV of 
the, team—and had been Jerking with the kids all 
the' time, as an equal, *hich she wasn't. S£e was 
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a s helper,, and a person who rang the bells, and stuff 
that. As tar'^s the kids wore concerned, that 1 
wh<Xt she was;; they didn't 1 know who she we\s in *t.he 
minitoam. So it we had made a good start with her, 
I think that that problem might not have happened. 



On the other hfiTnd , she was rrg^vt who it* she said she 
t'oltwiho wasn/t working i, n concert with us. 



/ Ta pod Interview. 

- , May, 1971 



Resolut 



a speci 



ion^^t the interpersonal tension was triggered by 



ic -inc ident between the consultant^ and a student. In 
attempting to discipline a student during skills time (a student" 
with a his£6ry, of probl with author i ty ) a real ly explos i ve 
situation developed. The girl followed the consultant into ' * 
the hall yelling at her* loudly, calling her incredible names, 
most of them v i.ol ently 'obscene . The shouting was so-loud that 
J|l classes in the building wore interrupted, and teachers and 
students "spilled" into the hall to find, out what had happened, 

Everyone 1 s emot ions were too intense at that moment for 
a coherent explanation ot the incident to be put forth. What « N 
was evident in tin?' other teachers actions was an ljnmediate, 
perluaps sul ^onsc^tously^-mot ivated wil 1 ingne^s to take the 
4 student's' side. ^ 

None of the support t h*\ team automatically gave eacJr other 
in similar situations was evidenced the morning of this incident 
for the consultant. I'f it had not been for °the astonishment 
of the NTA >who had witnessed the entire incident ,' heard 
what the student had said to the consultant, and t the^ watched 



1 Later onte of the Antioch students attempted coolly toSof^r 
the consultant some advice about handling students in a tense 
situation. /The team in general acted as though the incident- 
had been hind led Thcbrrec t ly and the fault lay with, the 
consultant. 



the lack ot appropi *iat e tivsponsr on tin* part ot the- ot her 

tiuohers, the team might never have uncovered the true story 

Ot* what" had happened-. When the story came out, the team 

planned to suspend the jirl but vt-iT that was never carried 

out. because, they explained, the consultant was "sick the 

following week" and so would not. have been, there -to explain 

the suspension to the mot. he i . 

The consultant was thinKvjig seriously ot quitting the team 

after*this incident. In f he nudst of the uproar before things 

were settled, she explained in an interview the way she felt: 

I've been poaching in the school's for twelve years, 
in a relatively traditional situation, but I never 
believed that I had what I would consider a very 
tight classi oom. . . 1 always h s ui warm relations with 
.the students I worked with, "but of course, *I always 
reached l ^ had a r e la t i on sh i p with my students through 
my subieet matter: And this was how we establ 1 shed 
it; it was ' a lmost a' rued ium" "t hrough which we estab- 
lished a warm relationship, whereas, ot course, 1 
don 1 t have that here, 

« 

But it seemed to me, nevertheless that ,1 was coming 

across situations that really buqqed me. I mean, 

kids whose .attitudes werV such that 1 personally 

could not accept thorn. And I felt somehow that when 

I would confront youngsters, because I would not . 

pass it. by or make light of it^ that I was in effect 

sort of sabotaging. No ,ono has over-tly said this 

to me but I sense tfcMt I Jm in a way sabotaging the ; r 

efforts ot these teachers who apparently feel that \ ' ''"V,, 

I am making a big thmg'ou* of something that could j 

have been passecf ott more easily. c s 

- Taped Interview 
, March, 1971 

At the same time, ttiou^qh i ndopendent ly both v the team and 

the consultant, decided that they would like to have a meeting 

* to explore the consultant's relationship to the team. Again 

with Shapiro's tjelp, the' team began a discussion of the con- 

?ultant's relationship to t ho te$n' during one of their regular 



Monday meet inq times. The d \ i.i-ujjm ii»n was not teiiibly satis- 
factory. Notes made Jitter tin* nuri um hel p\o*P 1 a 1 n the 
int eract ion : 

Evrryont' quite tens*? about this meet inq-- 1 abol led 
"conl rontat ion" by bt » h sides, Novrr came 19 a 
confrontation. Kelt that neither side said what 
they really felt.' Consultant continually asking * 
f or q roup to r e 1 ievo her o t t ho amb i va lence oi her 
^ pos i t lon — qo or stay, which? Group nnwiljinq or • 
unable* t.c do that. Lots ot^f lights into more specific^ 
problems which wei o rcsoJxabTo: blq poo.ro, contracts, . 
Vttliei than taceTho, 1 n t o r pel 5ona l' "pr oh Voms involved. 

Observat ion Notes, North 
March, 19 7 1 

At tin* end o! this lirst meo-tihti, t ho uroup decided' to have 
another thieo-hour meeting away t I'om the building to discuss 
the consultant. team rel it lonship and o-t Ivor ma tt^ors y ?hoy needed 
to K \ a 1 k abo\, t . 

' The thror^hour meet inq, with both sides . feel ing nervous 

and dnxious about a confrontation, resolved the tcasion but 

without the outr iqht U i scuss i on everyone. expected . The problem 

was sort of ''talked around" but no pne actually revealed the 

depth, of hii$ feel inq; notes made at. the time indicate that 

"maybe it ( t h*« lack of direct discussion) was a good-thinq, 

1 

because it lop teed as thouch they had a d i scussed it just by 

comiiuj thai c.lose t v o what was a very -dangerous subject. They 

all fe:i t^ey had handled It./ 1 ■ 
• • 'jit «■ "' , 1 ; " * 

F^J^owirKj* ,, t..ht me'ctlnq it was amazing to see the change in 

t ho 1 nleltvW ti'on between th^ team and* t he 'consul tant - * Whereas 

9 v , . 

■ pt^Q.r^ • • ■ -^d always sat on the -outskirts of the group; and, 

^^w-r2Fh v vocil., had , had to j nsert her cor monts f rom the distance ^ 
of- her remote -relationshir^wi t h the team, she then began 

* . « . ' ; . . 

fr.$jittirig on the coMier'et one, of the teacher's desk, participating 
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actively. The relat ion'ship never bucamo truly warm in spite 

oi this chdnqe in observable behavior, but it was at least 

functional , and both the consultant and'the team -ould make 

« 

use of the other as resources. 

Further. De velopments on the Relationship with y the System 

The question of the continuat ion' *of the annex remained 
unresolved ur.d unsettling . Following the meeting wjLth thte 
parents and their subsequent telephone calls to the District 
Superintendent's office, the team was notified in mid-March 
that the annex would be 1 r.or.t- 1 nued . They Wf«rr told in fact 
that they should submit ra-uu 1 s i-t i on:- ■ ror supplies for next ^ 



ve ar 
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t t' ! .*■ ■ jaipp.^rc ttu.y had ordered t c^r the p 



sent y< ar hid n r 1 is lading -he lookers.) The "team 

was »»xcited ; ■ -v , at the bee .ininq ot March, they had had- a 

meetinq wr i th<- prirK'i;*}. . r: which they stated directly rhut 

they all (w.th the • xcept ion of Kdith, who w 4 ■;. mciv 1 hq ) winrt.-c/ 

to taach in an annex next y.ar and that-, desp i t€-- the physical- 

problems - >\ thi: bjildmq, they wanted to ■ continue there.. 

The exc item* nt was short lived. On April 12, following 

the sprinq vacation, tin- team received another phone call and 

this t ime* t hey' were told that it " looked as if there won't be 1 

an annex next ycu . " It was reported to them that an important 

meeting war, held over the sprinq hoi ida.ys- between t he District 4$ 
* m 

Superintendent and several f/ohoo] District admi n i stra tor m m\: 

.V . ^: 

which it wa r decided tli.it tin* annex would not be continued. 
The mfiu ria:;un.'; for the de 'i- ion apparently were the e*,in- 
f,laints i\ one <>\ t he„ ne 1 g hb< a s who lived next to the synagogue, 

ERJC . 
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and the cost of repairs to the building necessitated ,by the 
presence of the schQOl. The fyial 'decision concerning the 
future of the annex rested with the School Board ' |^abil ity to 



• ibreak the three-year leasei with the Synagogue 



Through the beginning of* April theftuture looked bleak. 
The team called once more foi parental support and the parents 
responded by sending a delegation of visitors to^the District 
Superintendent's offifie to express their approval of the annex 
program, particularly with its new emphasis on reading and 
skills. The team made attempts to come up with plans to save 
the annex; most ot their plans were not well-organized or con- 
fidently proposed. For the most^part they involved trying to 
bring in reporters or triendfV editorial writers to help muster 
community 'support for the annex. 

In April the District Superintendent decided to visirt the 
annex again. 'Again she came unannounced; this time?/, according 
to Kdith, who w^t? there, two teachers were out of t^e 'building 
on field trips with their students and the big room was more 
than normally rowdy. (For most of" the visit, Edith remained 
unaware of the presence of the District Superintendent). The 
only class, the- District Super intendeht saw was one being 
Managed by an',/\rit io<:J~i studen' . , but she did stay lonqor thai^i 
her.lirs*" visit, long enough to, see the students' behavior 

during .break time, when "the kids came roaring out of the walls 

. i • ■ - , 

in their usual way to throw brill r; in the building an/1 yell and 
stream , ■ maw. i r e of t h<* j r i mpor t« int. v i s i t oY . " ( f r om notes made 
after a '-onvrsat ion with Kdith). 
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In spite of her experience, the District Superintendent 
sent several visitors during the 'next few -weeks who spent time 
at the annex, observing classes, and then, reporting their ob-* 
servations to ; the superintendent. One visitor (principal of 
a new school) to^d the North principal that his reaction had 
been, "I've- got a school built for miniteams; if I can get my 
jstaff to work like those teachers irf* a year, I'll be happy." 
Another visitor was very excited by the observations and said 
that she had reported tjD the District Superintendent that 
there was a lot of "structure" to" the program. At the same 
time, the delegation of parents paid their visit to the super- 
intendent's off ice and expressed their views. 

The extent of fhe influence these visitors or the parents 
had on the final decision may never be known. It could well 
be that the School Board found itself unable to break the lease. 
For whatever reasons the _f/^na 1 decision made at the end of April 
was for the jjontinua tion of the annex for another year. The 
lift that dqci^ion gave to the teachers. was enough to carry 
them through the rust -of the year in very good shape. From 

May until the end of June there was a period of intense involvy*- 

& 

ment and enthusiasm from both Students and teachers. 
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The Firfal Months- - 

The Overall Program 

The new program of reading and skills continued to, run 

reasonably smoothly, although it had its low points as' well; 

Thi s morning when I was coming to -school (I thought) * 
we were really far along, man, we had this skills 
program. Murph was ballyhooing the North, An.yx ( and 
everything . We had a program where kids actual ly 
had a choice about what they wai^ted to do and they 
spent ao. hour and a half in the room at a time with 
other kids and they worked on what they wanted to 
work on. 

Writer: That to you is a milestone? 

Hal: That is a milestone. that is a real point 
in history. Then this afternoon Peter (.from Antioch) 
said he thought the skills 'time today was terrible 
and so where the hell 'are we? » * 

Hal, Taped Interview , 
March, 1971 

The confusion and the hostility students had shown ind 
expressed in the fall Were, for the most part, gone. The 

instructional program had achieved! a rhythm of normalcy with 

/ 

which both teachers and students felt comfortable . Team members 
were aware, however, that they had /lot yet come as far in the 
instructional area as they would like, to. The consultant ex- 
pressed the feeling that much of the small room instruction 
was "dull" and that on a given day only half the students were 
actually involved in the skills and reading program; that is, 
working independent ly . ^ Edith complained at the end of the 
year about 'her work in ho s r subject matter: 



' f *Th«? fact that particular students Within that 50>> varied 
e a c h day is important to note. It wa b no)t the same 5 0 % 
each day- who were involved. , 
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When I think of how much English I've taught, I'm 
really dissatisfied with the program. And I f m dis- 
satisfied with myself because this summer I was very 
excited about being creative and I was going to do 
all these great things. 

Taped Interview 
May , 1971 

Mike expressed the feeling that the value of the program 
in the annex was not so much in what they taught the students 
in the instructional program, as what they provided in other 
areas : 

I've come to the conclusion that the kids put up 
with us because of the other things we give them or 
that they get here : the freedom and the chance to 
argue and so forth. 

He went on to talk about what he felt the students y/ere getting 

from the annex experience: 

I'd say we've opened a lot of doors for a lot of 
kids as far as communicating among themselves, and 
to say, " Wei 1 , maybe there are people we can trust ; 
maybe the adult world — the white adult world--isn ' t^ 
what we've been told it is." I'd say there we've 
made tremendous gains. 

Taped Interview 
May, 1971 . 

In spite of moments of discouragement and awareness of . 

shortcomings in the program, the teacher-s really knew they had 

come a long way since September . The atmosphere in the annex 

seemed changed as Mike had indicated; the change in atmosphere 

was evidenced in the new posters which went on the walls in 

the hall, posters students^ had made expressing opinions, #hd 

philosophical and political points of view. It was evidenced 

' €> 

in .the activity in the building after regular school hours: 
students in the staff room sitting in small circle; talking to 
particular teachers, students in the big room practicing on 
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drums for, a talent^ show, the student council meeting late in 
one of the small rooms. The writer noted these changes in 
April : 

i « 

I certainly have a changed f eel ing towards the annex . 
I was there on a Monday and it was a f ter school and 
there were kids rushing in to get various packages 
they'd left in there, or to complain about their, 
lunches , to ta lk to Ha 1 or Sue or Mike about a fashion' 
show or student council meeting or anything, and to 
get a pencil — ]ust a flurry uf activity taking place, 
and a very relaxed teeling between teachers apd the 
kids... I realized that the kids in the annex were 
> having a far bette exper: enco than t^cy tfould have 
had in a ncr.aal junior high school progran^ 

■n 

Taped Observations , North 

April j 1971 ■ ' 

In an interview. in the late Spring, the principal of North 

commented on the annex program: 

All the literature about, you knov;, you walk into 
a British school and .there's. a kid working in the 
vestibule and another one in the -lobby, and another 
one in the c loakroom-- i t 1 s happening Here . And it'V 
not happening because the principal 1 s cracked the 
whip and snapped arid said, "I want this to look like 
an informal British classroom so when, visitors come 
through..." It ijs. . - 

And I'm saying that this place is a frightening - ', 

experience to a person who comes in here unoriented f 
to what has real l,y happened here ... I'm not trying 
to cover up: the kids do get too loud, they do run, 
they do shout, they do get out of hand 'from time. ■ 
• to time, but so do teenagers everywhere, and in 1 ' 
this setting it shows up a little easier because 
it's snia 11. ■ 

Taped Ir\tejrv iew v * 
May/ 1971 Ci < 




With the program running farflffly smoothly, the team was« j 
able to turn its attention From -it ho* 4chaduled-;^procj)?arrt to fclarge 
gr#up activities for. the student." Their^Pir s^^^.i^^'had ybeen 
necessitated by the services bei.n^ t held* in J^nagb^ue '^rhey 

had to ^ot out of the bu i 1 d i rig . 4'hdi r f i ftaT^tr ipq^Se^ed 

: *. 
• a * e 
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motivated out of a concern for the students and a desire to 

have the annex student body do things as a group. Following 

is a list of the trips and activities planned^ for the students 

during the final months of the year:* , 

Fashion show, March 9. Coordinated by "Sue 7 students 
staged ,a fa*shion show (rehearsed after school) and 
presented it to "the entire annex, student body. ■ 

. Tour of Acme, Bakery, March. Arranged in an attempt 
to acquaint students with industry in the neighbor- 
hood . 

Tour o.f Franklin Institute, April 22. 

Picnic *and games in the park, May 7, ^Utilization 
of park within walking distance . 

Skating trip with main building, o May 12. Coordinated 
by annex student Council. 

Park Get Together with two otht?r Minischools, May 19. 
First arid only coordinated activity between mini- 
schools. 

/ * ' 

; Showe^ for Edith, May. Surprise baby shower planned 
by students. * 

Tour of Central High School, May. Conducted by the 
consultant for those students possibly interested 
' in» applying . tb Cenfral. 

Harbor Tour, May 24 v Day long b6at trip. Students 
paid their' own way. \ 

•v • 

Talent show, June 8. Coordinated by Hal, students 
r staged talent show (rehearsed after school) and 
• presented it to student body. 

Skating trip,* 'June 15. Took place after school for 
those students who wanted to go as a final annex 
'•trip. 

■' The number and variety of these activities is dir.ect 
evidence of a new spirit: of enthusiasm and commitment per-- 
meatinq the annex; »*f/>ro March, th-y had taken, trips during 
the times th^y couldti 1 t b< :: in the annex, and had staged a 
Christmas party. After March, thcro was so much activity 
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(with students directly responsible for a lot ^bf it) tha„t .i*t 
was difficult to keep track of all that was'.gojiig on. 



Shift in Commitment for Teachers 

The goals the team had established for itself in the , 
summer indicated the group's intention of running a aft^ld- 
centered school. Philosophy is sometimes .very difficult to 
put into practice, particularly when it may not be clear hoy 
to implement a phi losop|^caI point of view. The teachers had 
discovered quickly in the tall that a chi ld-con tered approach 

0 

■ (an open-classroom orientation) did not come about through 
intentLon alone. It took a great deal of, work, some trial and 
error, and a lot of frustration to bring about a .semblance of 
what they had written on papei ^Ln the summer. - . • 

the group may not have accomplished programmatically all 
or even many of the specific goals it had established; they 

y 

did succeed, however, in changing, 'their' orientation toward 
teaching and towards children; changed it^such that thely tee- T 
c'a*ne virtually as* child-centered as their goals implied.. 

Indirect 1 evidence of, this chahge„in attitude 'came frpm 
the Franklin Institute- visit in late April. Edith described 
that visit as one of continual har ra,ssment . As. she described 

r * ■ : j ' . ' 

it, the annex was the only predominantly black school to^viaTit ' 

that day;, there were three other * groups theirs £11 from' white 

• " * . . . ■ ' ■ < ' . , 

suburban school districts. From the moment the toiir begaft the 
' f;tvi''nt-y front ti»e annex wojre bl<un<^ for. any noise and any 
trouble., " Th<» following account ih iakf*t> from the writer's 

*■ 

notes mad<- aft^r th*' vi<fi,t w7? v ; related by Kdith; thin part of 
.* • • r' 

" the tour 1 nvo 1 ved .go J ng' through' a phy:;ic*a] {simulation of .<v heart 




Part of the fuel for the fire was befng black combined 
with being innovative. Wh6n the kids were told* to 
bring a teacher back in order to be allowed to go 
. into the heart, they rushed away saying they would 

get "Peter." (from Antio^h) The lady* (in charge, of „ - 
the heart)' said they couldn't bring "Peter" but had 
to bring a teacher. The kids said Peter was a. teacher, 
i - When Peter came the lady s^yli , "Are you Peter the 

teacher?" and was very disapproving... The harrassmeqt 
continued for the entire visit , includ ing their time 
in the lunchroom where the kids did not have room 
to sit down and then were Recused of* being unruly 
^Vjjind moving around too much. 

♦ . Observation Notes, North > 

May, 1971 

Tho importance of this incident' lies in the fact^ that the 
teachers were suppprtive of tho students and became very angry 
at the "treatment the students had received.' They were not 
angry out of embarrassment for tho students' behavior; .they 
were angry for the humiliation the students had suffered and 
the unfcpiir treatment. Edith, despite the fact that she ,^had had 
the least satisfying relationship with the students, f pund • 
several officials of the Frank 1 in • Institute and complained . 
She , requested that theyexplain the treatment the students" were 
reviving. ' Afterwards she said ..that she was amazed that she 
had kept her temper in those conversations; khe had tried 
diplojptcvilly to explain the -annex program as well aa, hear 



.theifck ectopia in ts^h* 




JHi^h'K behavior in this instance reflects the noticeable 
'^boi^i^ac*''^ that? . had taken place within .the teAdk; . She* had ^ 
a lw.ay^ bv*ep'^ne* of thfe most: d iacouragyi.- about? ntifflktit 'conduct . 
Many times 'in|ptevRfiJS mo^Hitujrs she had taken awjj^teh of ,*he 
time r:ompl?*in»iri<j 'about the student;*;' behavior anrt ;^if»itudos» . 
The students may 'have been somewhat r9wdy. on the frartVUn • 
Institut e trip;- they may woil have brouqht <>t\ t homse 1 v* ?<; ' some 
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of the ill treatment . It was c^jcar , though, that the teachers 
felt their first allegience w^s to the students and* that they 
were willing-^) act oh their, commitment. 

Another example of the teachers' commitment to the stu- * 

I 

dents was in their desire to help the sifudents receive proper 
placement, in the 8th grade at North. Duo to a confusing 
sixth-grade year at their elementary school, the students v 
generally 6 had scored low on the previous year's Iovfa' testing. 
Teachers at the annex felt strongly that the tests were unfair' 
and unrepresentative of> the *studentsj abilities. These were 
the scores, however, which were to be used in placing the 
students for' the following year. (If these ^ores had been 
used alone, \dith indicated that most of the students would 
have^been placed in. low sections.) — 
x r The Advancement School research program at North included 
the administration .of a pre-post reading .test (Ga tes-McGinit ie) ; 
the annex teachers roue's ted f t hat they be allowed to administer' 
the post reading test -i^i May so that the. scores could #e used 
for grouping the students in June., They administered ythe tests; 
they hand-scored, all of them; then three te'acher^took arl the 
.students to the park to relieve Edith -who transcribed the scores 
so that the ma in*J^ui lding could use them.. It wats a. massive 

: - * ' . 4 ' *• < • . ' 

group effort on &he',,0ar£ of the te^m which had rjo immediate 

■ . - ■ _ .t , » „ 

payoff except that w they believed it would/ . help' the studentjp ..• 

The same sojiti. of 'effort was" pu-t forth in June wneri, the « 

teacher:; took the stu x dent<s skating after school. The trip had 

originally been rfchodulV^J to take place during school-, hours;. 

f;t ud< nt.:; had been told of t he plans. Several days .before, the 
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team was told that it was too late to take any more tripnsT atti# V. 

the group was denied permission to go. Instead of giving the 
< 

reason for cancelling the trip to the students, the team de~ 
cided to go anyway... but after * school . They changed everything — 
th^ plans, the reservations, the buses—and took the students 
to th^ rink frotn 2:30 t<? 5:30.* ' 

All these examples sfervc to illustrate the change 'in 
attitude on the part of the teachers. But' perhaps the most 
.convincing example i3 the fdfct that "the group changed its ; 
entire program for the last two* weeks of' 'school, 

• 4 =» . .. 

The Last Two Weeks 9 - ' ' - 

On June lst^the team had stayed late for a ma i n ( bui Id i ng 
activity; in comparing notes on classes and the big room 
activities, they came to the conclusion that th<* "Students were 
• bored with the contract p*. They decided the program needed 
changing. A week later a new program was in full oper&tiorr. 
(In direct contrast to the amount of time; it t^ook th£m tq 

change tne program the first tune.) ' 1 

\ * ■ ' \ ' - ■ - 

if The nW ' program wa's geared 'toward finishing out the schopl 

year with a flourish. June 22 was made th/> big day: Graduation 

Daft . and "all activities wore'aimed toward that day. From 9:00 

to'viO:'iO tjie "fitud^nts^ had . t,he rf.qul*ar 'f^ogram; . reading if they 

were#kcrhedulod for the; bi <!• room'; dfovibl'o-per ic)d class 'if. they 
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wo*« in the smaTjl . roc5h«r. '/it 10: 1 0 everything changed; the 

* .% . . • . * ' * ' - , " ■ , • : 

Btud'onttt spnnt ttie*re. f ;t of the inorrup'j working in an M iritere6t 

t|roup M the ^^P d chosen. / / ^ - 

The int«'r«v;t. grouprr wi*.rv> .ill related to t he /jradua t ion 
O day program- j> la rm»d by the to,v:hnrj;: 4 , 



1) Yearbook. Mike and Peter were in charge of 
getting studejits to write, articles for a yearbook 
to be given out the last day of school. 

2 ) :';. Product iojj . Edith was in charge of students 
who duplicated 'and put the*' yearbook together . 

i-3) Art Work. Hilary (the other Antioch student) 
was^ in charge of a group responsible for designing 9 
and. making covdrs for the yearbook. *The group also 
made. art work to' be displayed on the walls. 

4 ) Awards a ssembly-. Sue 1 was in charge of students 
designing award certificates and the general format 
of the assembly . (The teachers had decided that ' 
every student in the annex, wafi to recei.ve an award.) 

5") , Luncheon. Each -student, at the annex who wanted 
*to attend the luncheon pa id" f i f ty cents and the con^ r 
sialt'ant^.was 'i*n change of students Vhd planned aj\d 
carried put lunch arrangements. *. 

6} Play. Hal worked with, a group, ^to ■ produce a play 
'wiritten py h^'s students two years ckgo." Anne5< students 
were 'to present it graduation [day 



".r. .The t&achtV" s had begun, the- change by ~ hav ing the students 
report t<3 homeroom during skills time, Monday, June 7th. There 



they had" outl ined thfc plan and" described the activities, in- 

eluding the 'number £f students alloted to each activity and 

\ * 

; the 'teacher *in charge. ..Then they r'anq 1 bell as a signal for 

. . . : - . ' %'L 
the ■ students to go to. the ".room 'of their fin:>t choice activity;' 

^gy he ■ f i r s t -,s t'ud e n tgfct he x e were , the ones who got it. Edith re- 
ported that' th'- students went through the procedure with si^r- ^ 

prising orderliness; th?re.w<*s little pushing ' and shoving , ho 

/ ; ' » . ' 4n 

* fighting and- only ?ten kids 11 . who were mad because/ they did not r 

" x ." ' *• \ a ' , ■ ■' * < 

get $heyc.'£ir t st\ choice activity. t . , /' ; - 

" JDtyrinfj the second wei*fc t he pro'grairi tjie writer, v<d sited ■ 

each, intortest g.roup; it Wflta. obv'.ioys. that' thp ^nthuttiasm the 

students* had first fe.lt for fh«? t proyrAm wofi be i ny . sustained . 

' 

. At- 10: 30 students went i rnrn'vi'i at '♦] y to^ttyfir wor k rbom^; -fchrough- 
*■ '* • « <♦ « 

.out the nnn'»j(' t'hf*re was a ] a of activity. students "were in. 



the stall loom lunninq <>tl lIlm-I s on t In* ditto machine; st u .-•.j?' 
dents wi'ir in tin* hall , - «mu i qioup in .1 enolo compos yuj t he '** * ' 

r lass i)Doni, In ai\ot 1km room twenty st udont s uvif quietly 
makinq covt'i s fi<i t he vtMi:Un>k; twenty moro wore next door * 
copying the articles which wcic to iju^nto those yt\utH")oks. 
Most of the tal& i n the two t (.hum;; was concerned with the ta»k-- 
checking out a yeJti"lK>^k ,deootat ion, showinq a t eacher a oorrec- 0 
t ion, askinoVfor ^KftJStfiaTTrt advice*, ^ 

In one 'm^i, -tmHrtiiirtul t ant was w^i kin»] with the luncheon 
committee, One ot t'^ir inomboi s ol hex committee war, the qirl 

■ » d 

with whom .she had had the violent incident in March, The qirl 
sat attentively, ottering advioe about the nwmhei off cans ot 
juice she telt would le needed at the Luncheon. 

The only ptoblem area jwas in the biq room where Hal had 
the qroup practicing toi the play. The students wore unruly 
and loud; it was not 1 vei y productive pi act ice session. The 
qroup continued to fund ion that way for the rest: of the week. 
Monday, the day betore t ."it* H hi<i day," Had qot so anqry with 
the students he ..walked out, tollinq them t hero would be no play. 
The students decided they wanted to do it;- they stayed after 
school and practiced, makinq tf-sp tor a week of mess inq' a round . 
On qradua t ion daV the play was "marvelous." 

In fact , t hie whole day wont "marve 1 ous ly , " accord inq to 
the team and t}ae^ principal who was there to address the qroup. 
Tijo team had invited parents and so many cane (30 couples) 
that the, luncheon comm v 1 1. o*^ d;id not have enough food.. to feed the 
committee member fi^r Every student received his ayard^the room 
was cleared and the ^Luncheon committee set it up for a 'banquet 



with reserved seats and served lunch; the room was cleared 
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acjain and the play wah presented. Year In «.k;> wero iiiven out 
i if- the homerooms, and students, "stayed, and stayed" to have ,. 
their yearbooks signed. 

Both teachers and students felt it had bea^ a great day, 
* * « v 

Yc?ar-end Reflections 

— • — ' • , 

*n looking, back over the full year at the annex , several 

team .members had somewhat dil ferent but related viewpoints 

about tho experience. Tho consultant remembered some of the 

more trying time^: 

All I can say, "It was a very hectic year, it really 
was. And many,' many t imes I was just ready to give 
up. .f^ut it has the advantage, I suppose, you say, f 
•Well, I've kind ot been through it and I think if 
I were ever to go through it again, - it would be 
much bot tor . 1 

Maybe 1 have" changed as well as other things. My 
tolerance of certain things may have changed,, but 
I also think that others who have experience will 
be able to handle things in a way that will be lass 
hectic now. Anything olse I can't say, 

Taped Interview » 
^ May, "1971 * % 

Despite those feelings, it was Hal's strong belief that 

it had all been necessary and somewhat unavoidable : . 

We had other things to .do. . . getting used to this 
place and used to the idea that we*' could make this 
place run. I mean, it's kind of apciazing to 'me still 
that we were able to do it, and I think that if we 
had the whole .year to live over again, starting out 
from where we were last September , I think that we' 
would have 'to do most^of the things we did this 
year. there's nothing ,1 could say that we did this 
year tjiat^was unnecessary. 

Taped interview : ; 

Ma/, 1971 

Several team members and the principal recognized the o « 



importance of tht> group and the support they had felt being 
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members ot it. The pi i no* p« 1 r.aw.lho lunoMon . the 71 roup 

O ' 

as a vehicle toi t hr lolo.ise 01 eroat 1 v 1 1 y , onabl i nq t ho toam 

to (XTSrvrrc in spite ot pi obi oins : 

Tht*y have unliMshnl t hemso 1 von ; it t hoi ^ is such 

a thiiuj as pedagogical t 1 ss 1 on- -moan i nq t ho rt'loasv 

of additional enorqios tor better teach i nq-- 1 hoy have 

d\>no it to oach other. It 1 havo provided the kind ♦J 

of 1 o 1 at ionsh 1 p wh 1 ch made t hem t oo 1 «t hoy "coirl d 

get away with it, o.k., but t hoy have dohe it to 

each oth^r. . . fc \ 



'apod 1 nt or "V'iiViijl^ ' . i 
May, 1^/1 $0*'' 

Another t oam inorobor wo 1 eoirtod t ho f aC J tv t hat she had a 
group, of t poople -she could rely on and li\\ft*on tor support it 
neod l)o : ' ■ 

Writ or: What was the v^ui' of tho team to you? 

Sue: It has boon vital, I don't tool as drained 

a s 1 did 1 n t. ho pa s t . 
♦ 

Writer: How do! \vui me.un drained? 

Sue: I'n other wo.ids I was do inn everything alone. 
I had no one, 1 rouid 10, illy qo to. I was working" 
alone. That"' sit. . • 

Suo , Taped I nt erv i ow 
May", 1971 

V 

4? * % « f 

Mike summed up fho .eelinqs of most of tho qroup in look 

ing back and attonvtinq to explain vrhy he. had stuck with it 

' when he had. been so 'ready to quit in the fall: 

Writer: Have there boon times this year ^whep" you 
wished you -vfcro back in tho maifl| bu i Id ing?" 



$ 

Mike: No> I can't once recall.^ I've recalled saying 
I'd rather be out of teaching #£Rut I don't recall 
sayinq I'd rather . be * back yi t^fimain building. 



Writer: /I'm curious about, wny yp % u haven L t ever wished 
to go t b£ck down there. 

' Mike: Because T on.oy this.^FiVst of all I don't 
like to wear a tie. r, liko the tvaY closeness that 
we have' with th»- kids; i like/ the addcod responsibility 
because. I think we're Lie tcxfcfcandlo It. I Kke the 
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tact that we al 1 know each other and that wo work 
toqettoei and that nobody's on our hacks about what 
wo have to do and what wedoiWt do,, The decision** 
wo make an* our own decisions and this is our school 

And I like that. 

Taped Interview 
. ' . . . May; 1971 ' 
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CHAPTER VllKKK 
HI STONY OF JKKKKRSON 
Summe r V, * * r i enjt\e 



The Team 



The' Jefferson" team w,u; c:ompotiod of younq» relatively in- 
experienced teachers, all of whom ^jrrw up and were educated in 
P^ladet|)i^» /They were a diverse qroup, including one teacher 
\who, in college, had been' 1 u&mud ' by Bell Telephone as one of the 
Vixty best f uture phys I ei st a in the United States—and another 
was attending UW scjiobl part- time while he} taught. Because 
P^fc years Jefferspn had 'a very stable faculty, t?he one team 
^Wache? Who had 3,4.. yeArr* ■ exper KMice there^was considered rela- 
#-^|tWLly "yVnew*. to. the facility. *p ■■ * ■ 

vi-^'r-vStiw ■wi^tlu* science 'teacher, ^ u the teachpr named a 
'»&misiYui future physicist. He had taught at Jefferson for 
only one year prior to volunteering for the team butSlhe hac} 
been connected wi^lj the Advancement School previously (his stu- 
dent teaching assi«iment had. been completed at the Advancement 
'SchaqlJ StevevJ^d found his first-year teaching .exper ience 
diWicoi't? bu£. no*, discouraging ? during his first year he h<*d 
T;^,staW ished *v scieft^^^lub which met after school, helping him 
^ to ktt.o* 'the/ students in %H a more relaxed way. From the beginning 
• he^was looked on as a leader by the group although he l#ter 



^tatj'ed^that, he had tried hard not to assume this ifole automatic 
* qaTi^. leadership when it was offered was geared more tfo 

V - • . "' *' . 

£°A{$ain pseudonyms have been substituted with beginning letters 
i $tj identical to, subject natter: Steve is the science, teacher, , 
Elaine the English teauhei, Helen in' history and Mel in math. 



A 4 • 

.jtfproqr aromatic deei ftionu and not. to Interpersonal aspects of 
team functioning. ; 1 

Elaine way the KngUsh teacher on (the team. She had^mpre 

' .• 

teaching experience at .lefterson than «ttyon£ else on the teanv; 

... . v - 

$he was beginning the second halt' qf her fourth year. She had 
begun teaching in the middle of the yOhr,' *an<$ her first ex- 
perience was with students who had '"gb\ten fid of" two teachers 
*'" before her thai yea^ She said tli.ti 'fih<; had really hated the 



it yeaX.i She said thttt t»t. 
l rt was**, a .very t OUl ?JV Y^*/ 1 



^student*, that rt was'.i .very t ou^, 70ft but that she stayed 

W \ v « r t .. 

wVth it because t lie \uppott A)t t ho c *pr ipcipal And 'the 'rest 

• • of the faculty. She had Mf «) seYvod, on a team at ^Jefferson 

* before but the experience- h*id not been very successful; in tact, 
> w v . — St.n 



.she. had* been the team ltwulot V>n t^j he said that by Christmas 
the qc^ ui>; was "not dom<T muat\- toqether . 
< 4* At % *fch<r f^tart of t ho 'PA^ program, Elaine played a passive 

'V • 

uA % 

role on the team. • Sh*/ tended ;tqf say the least of any te^m 
* member affif to >gr,ei' W'h any decision the rest of the group 
made. Her 'coffliftirnients to program or philosophy did not seem 
V very -strong <fl though she seejmed interested in the discussion. 
1 Like Steve,, J&l was beginninq his second year of teach- 
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inq He was the math teacher,, even though he was not certified 
t L i to . teach math In Philadelphia; he 'had come to Jef^Jpn-on a 
- temporary emeAnfty Certificate. V had volunteered tor the 
f tea-m nJ^ly for the money and the summer 'work . He had actually 
been fecoad in line for the math posi t ion .but the person origi- 
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i-ia¥lv selected had 'been unavailable. 

v " - „Mol's greatest .interest in tk team seemed to be in the 
access it provided him to' interesting math curricula at the 
^Advancement Schocl. He did tiot participate very actively in 



tnose team discussions which die} not seem to him to be directly 
related to need? of the classroom. He was the least involved 

of tlfb four, 'in the necessity tor building a. strong, unified 

• 1 ■• • 

team qpirit, or a closer-working group. 

The history teacher, Helen, was the only black member of 
the group? she was byginning her, thirds yebr at Jefferson and 
her teaching experience had been generally successful. She had 
always prided herself on running a, "tight ship" and tended to 
relv on more traditional methods of teaching. However, she 
was interested in finding more exciting materials and activities, 
an interest manifested by her voluntary attendance' the year be- 
fore at a six-week wprkshop on academic games run by the Advance- 
ment School. She was one of the teachers the principal had 

directly recruited for the team; she had not initially volun- 

/ ■ 

teered. Occasionally she assumed. some leadership of the team 
and she was always an active participant. 

4 With the team for the summer was the vice-principal at 

JP 

Jefferson. He had spent most of his School District career at % ^ 
Jefferson; he had been a science teacher there for eleven years, 

and vice principal for four years. At the end ,of the summer 

f . 

he was namtJ principal (the previous principal had resigned in 
June) . 

Although all 'the negotiations about the t£am and its com- 
position had been between the previous ^principal and the Advance 
ment" School*, the vice-principal was " fully brief ed" |t the be- 
qinninq of the summer and seemed to have li.ttle difficulty 
adapting to the summer program or the team concept He assumed 
^feadatship of the group right away, steering them in direction* 
hfe thought would be fruitful, to coheir planning. At th£-same 



t line he part ic i pat ed tully in t lu* eirtite suinmef |»ro»|i am, join* 
i iuj an Ivnqlish woi kshop lulthouah not m hi: - . subject ui ami 
becoming As involved as t he I a»\j I i ;>h (o.irhiM f; themselves were. 

** *y*hv roiuiii 1 1 alVt tot t In- JiM trM :a.'D t^;am was named tin- second 
woe^ of t he su'ftimet - -pi i 01 t'o that t ht- tram had been functioning 
without a i.\>iii.iu 1 t ant v flic was.* to he with t .hem foT the re'&t of 
the summer , y \nd tin* school ytMi . She vAs t lie" sAme uiqe as the 
team aud had also qt own up.' and been educated in Philadelphia; 
her presence, ijave the qroup two black members, a proportion 
more representative of the Jef f e^jrori facuLty <*8 a whoie. Eor 
the two years she w6rkecl at the Advancement School, she was 
first a science tieacher and t lien ,m administrator ot a hiqhly 
successful Advancement School M teafn"--a small qroiip ot PAS. 
teachers and students who worked together .in a Se I ! -oonta Mied 
settiivj vi thin t ho school . This was her first experience wUh 
the Advancement School exteinal fUM ram and her first opportu- 
nity to^work in i minor hujh school. 

.. Kxpe c t . a f i on f; t o r t he ' Summer ^ 

This summer was the niosj benetrrial 'summer 1 have 
' spent. It helped mo "improve •my teaching methods 

and I have never met so many interest inq people as 
' I did. this "summer. t « * = , 

v ' P:laine, Written Questionnaire 

v . ' , ' . Nove^vr,, 1070- ' ' 

v * ^ ■ v . < 

■ Most of' the ;otheKtoam members aTso i-elfc, that the most 

impor t.an/f pa r t of t he '^summer for them wa>; the material they 

got in their 'subject matter workshops, -(Steve was the excepti^ 

because of his prU: "contact with PAS materials. V Paxft of thei 

enthusiasm for* the curricula -could* have stemmed from a Tack oi 

awareness of the concept of a team or minischool. None of the 



othtfr aehools had a firm grasp ot. t ho mi pi school idea, but 
Jetteison war; operating at an rvon ijroater d i sadtfant .\<n» : 

* ' * ; < - . ; • 

* - tfirs.tr thq principal who had established the team, and 

» * 

presumably knew what ho had h) mind tor i^ f to do, had loft the 

school. The'tA^'am felt insecure about its position in the; schqol', 

expressed the tirst time they wore toqet hvX during the summer. 

They f ear^^jthafr a now, unsympathetic principal could, if he 

chose, dissolve their team altogether or make working conditions 

. ; if < • 

intolerable. (The now principal was not appointed until the 

end ot the summer program.) This problem lent an air of^un- 

oertainty to their planning; it was possible that all the 

planning in. th« summer could come to naught ^in the fall. t\ % 

Their second disadvantage, was the fact that there was 

little**in their physical situation which helped t^iem define 

themselves as a team. Their classrooms were ^spread over three 

floors of a four-story building (only two roortVS were adjacent) 

and their schedule allowed them only forj ty- f iv£ minutes off 

"meeting time a week. Joe Prusan . reported that they had had the 

opportunity to choose rooms cldse together but h a d n °t done sq 

because they did not want to give up "favorite rc£n/s.* (T^heir 

Reluctance to part wi;th an accustomed' room could in part have been 

# 

due to their uncertain position vis-a-vis the Annamed y ';, 

>'pr incipa-1; if he dissolved their team, at^least individuals' 
could still remain in rooms they panted . ) 

4 , 

, A fir^ai^ factor operating as a limitation on their planning, 
as -a team was a sense-*t>f anociety about the reactions of the 
rest of'" the Jefferson faculty/. Before they had matje their first, 
plao, at the initial meeting 6f the summer, ^he group expressed. 



concern about tin* "ii'sist.iiu'u* o't what. they termed " t rad i t -i ona 1' 

teachers at- .lei t et son . (It was uncl-eai how, or in vfh^t uegard 

this resistance might bo man l t ost ed . ) 

* , - The anxiety trow these sources led the group, away trom 

bo am- or iont od , joint projects to jnoi e curriculum-centered indi- 

Vidua 1 work. They spo.nt the Mast task ot a planning session 

not doing t he t ask but got t mo t o know each ol h^i by aw^pping 

Stories about various students they had a 1 b'-,t a uglU . • , There was 

a "wait-and-see" attitude about the group, a 1 1 hough; t hen r tn\ 

volvoment picked up ,'g i ga t I y whet; t ho sub ject -m^j)t er worksh^s, 

began. • • 

The principal (then t ho v i eo "p r i 1 P* 1 ) later expressed 

hie feelings about .the summer ,p,rogr\fm and prior expectations 

in a way which must, have been similar to t1\e rest oi the group' 

t Actually l\iidh't know enough atx)ut PAS or the . mini team 
approach to have' tiny .expectations at all. 1 simply 
tried *tcf go in open-minded and see what tiro aims 
' might be aYid then ueehow we might, effect realization 
ol aims when we retuined to school. So, I had no 
preconceived rnot t ion at. aid abou.t what , to expect, 
« I just took things vis they came and I thought it" was 
extremely interesting and I'd love to see it done 
aqain and I'd like to involve more of, our people in 
it regardless of whet her they're really going to 
participate in any team-type approach to teaching. 

When asked about the value of the summer, he-also named * 

firsts the material and ideas gained from the specific workshops 

...the, exposure to teaching -techniques after, having 
had a chance to *try their own, made them, extremely 
susceptible to new .techniques . I think each of the t M 
persQns involved was at a phase of their careers 
" | whei^e- they .would be very susceptible to- new. Uech- ^ 
niques and practices. % 

Principal, Jefferson 

Taped Interview- • - 
> November , 19;7 0 * 
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Goal a . . • 

The toam's selection ot goal^s tended, as might*' be expected, 
to be in lino with their ourriculat orientation. They tended' 
tb' choose very cognitive goals tor their team (but not to choose 
Vexy appropriate moana for- tho realization ot those goals). ^ 
Thejr primary concern seemed to b<* to insure that they would 
be able to teach t he n^w mat er ia 1 they had got fen tjrom the 
Advancement School workshops. (This was particularly true of 
math a Ad history; in history- Helen prized all the units of study 
she had received and was making plans for ordering films- to be 

■ >K • : ' 

us^cJ Vittv them. Mel thought the math workshop leader a "genius" 

and wa-s not going to let anything keep him from using the 

materials- he had gained*.) • > 

.Given their individua 1 ,* subject-matter orientation, there 

^ was a natural bent to choose goals which seemed to require the 

, o 

'least -amount ojf^nterf erence in*their lesson plans. Their 
planning tifne during the. summer was dominated by the attempt 
.to relate their subject areas. ' The meetings and the exercises 

. . ■ <* ' - - * , • : 

were 4 planned for the, most 1 part by the vice^principal in cdn- 
junction, with the PAS consultant : • Jj[ ■ ■ 1 

They were steered by -the vice-principal to-t* book On 

< ; . 

thinking skills 2 ! and by the end of the sumrtier ^ad chose>p as 
their primary goal the development of the ^thirteen thinking 
s)cills>lis*ted in the book. 2 2 These ' skills' were tcx be the basis 
for cy^fcular interrelationship* ( . ' * '< . , ■ 



21 Raths, ti>uis; Wasserman,' Joncis Art hur* and ftothstein, 

'Arnold, ' Teaching f< ^ . Thinking : Theory and Application , 
C.harlels E. Merril Publishing Co. > New York; 1967 . . 

^Compariog.-Contrastl^g ; Summarizing ^ Obsdruing 

# * Criticizing / ' Imagining ; ■ % Interpreting* 

Collecting • ^ : * - \ if, /Deciding . Organ l^zin^ ^ 

Hypothesizing • * Applying • - f . Designing >% V,? 

Assuming * , ' " • ' ■ * ■ * .Jr$ 



One attornoon whiff t lu 1 gioup had a read inn workshop flu 1 
consultant and the pnnoip.il went /Through the cufrieftlum guidon 
for the School District to find, common a 1 ft ir» between the ;iub- 
ject areas. The next dny the qrou^ talked About hoy lessons. . 

r 

. could, intern 1 lat e and then used t he guides' u> select possible 
lessons for »t ho tall. Add i t .1 ona 1 1 y f hey used, t he curriculum 

V * ■ ■ . , 

• guides to List ^j|rthe s r skill!; to be taught to! each area and 

the principal encouraged the group to visit the Schoo 1 Hi strict I a, 

' Pedagogical Library to qot moi o help with their subject areas. 
All of the work t*he>/ were do i,ng .tended to stress the coqnitivo 
area and tended to have a ourr. icular orientation. From ndt 
■"being certain what 'a minisrhool was, they seemed to huwo moved 
toward a dot nut ion which stressed an overlap in subject area. . 

ThaJ orientation is evident in the. final 1 i s; t of goals, they 

* * , . > 

chose : * . > . ^ 

, JiiFI' EA.sON (^ALS, Muly, 1^30. * 
i. : ' V 

CJOAL^ EVALUA TIVE TECHNIQUE 

\ 1. To develop thinking skills- To administer, a pro-post 
J thinking skills test.* 

2. To work to -raise each * To test with California 

* child's reading score Reading Test, Iowa and/or 

one grade level, . other tests. 

'• * » , 

J.- ' To enhance teacher self- Se l'tf-ovaluat ioft ; pupil 

development. • evaluation. ' , 

■ .* ■ • ■ • 

4. To improve student Compare behavior, attendance, 

" attitude towards schoo 1 \ and promptness use behavior 

y f chart . ' 

^•♦thinking Skills Test was devised by the team over the summer 
?. fco'be administered ;n. the fall. . ' 

ItT is evident that this list o^als is too general to 

be of much concrete help; tor t hese > qoa 1 s to be achieved, the 

means for attaining them must be carefully thought out and x 



planned. The idea t :hat x a nioup i>f t "ear^hej :» can intoqi.ite their 
•subplot aicjis t hi ^umIi coiiuiioti c MU(>h..i oh villous thinking skil\t« 
js an int i iguiini oiu».\ It i ■< • ) 1 v|o a vt»ry dill ieult our . , To 
bring abou\ t.hi s .ki^d,- ot c -oitei-pt Vin T i nt egrat. ion ot curriculum 
requires hard 'work and a b>t of time spent analyzing 4 sub)eet ; 
mat tot' in a nuifner foriM»ir\ To. mo'st- ti',)c:lu*i s; analyzing fiubiect 
ttuttoi tor tho'M' "p.ut u:uhn 'thiiikitM sk \ 1 1 s i nheront in certain 

art iv it* u\i aiul lemons. 

. ' ■ ' V ^ -* ■ \ 

1,(H')K Ihq. If^'r'k iH'tM.'l lU' SiytWler's chOlCO Ot qoa I S , t ho COT\- 

■ • ■ ' > ■ • ' $ * ' 

su I tank' 1 at t<L remarked \ 4 Yuxk :;ho thouqht the qo?i Is themr,elvi?H 
wore very tealist.ie but thVt "soim^placr along t ho line wo tor^ 
got about how wo attMin fhi'in,* ui'our mo. in s? tjor at t a i n incj * t hem 
w^re lost in. the shut t In or t-h'ov were not clearly thcSuqh-t out. 
.The qoalsol Ph ink we^ro , c lear Ly t bought *out: but the means were 
not.. They w^Ve given lip r»or vice (taped Interview, Juno,, 1971) 

Ijn tact , the group spent .-more time devolopinq the think- 
ing skills test to evalaat^how well the skills had been taugUt, - 
th.ln they speot on developing means for joint emphasis so that * 
the skills could be tauqttt . ' 

PtQqramr h a i c Dec i s ions c ^)^^' 

V . T ;.' s * . , 

. In Line 'with fcheir major orientation toward overlapping 
subject, areas t he -team spent tine during the summer developing 



^The lack of rea 1 »nder stand inq of (or maybe commitment to) 
the goals they had chosenjos evidenced as well, in Mel's be- 
havior during .a reading workshop held for the. team; he read 
& comic book throughout the discussion of how to raise 
stu<|jpts ' reading levels^. * 
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a/tentdtive srlu'duh' tin the yeai . Their earliest decision 
was that t hey won hi continue to t w.ach basic skills in their 
classes 'the way they hail before; they planned to combine 
developmenta 1 • wor k (team work) and wot k .on the basic skills *by 
teaching separately the, basic skills in their subject Areas 
for the first thr$y mont.hs and then spending the last six 
monbhs on' developmental team work. The schedule was devised 
so that the teachers could know ahead ot time what other team 
members would be teaching and could plan ways to relate to it. 
TFNTATI VF. SCHKIHM.K JEFFERSON, July, 1^70 



Basic skil\s toi 
Soc i a 1 St ud\ 



f 



* September 
Focus : 

lu spec i f ic subject areas. 

onait v ud.e and latitude, weather, 
c 1 imat e , map skill ^ . 
• Math- -add, subtract , mult i ply and divide. 

Eng 1 i s h — Diet ion,iry , ref eronce ma t e rials, directions. 
Science— jnath ski} Is, experimental procedure, 
-latitude, lonqitudiy weather. 

J • 

October - Christmas • * 
j Focus: 

'Soo\al Studies — the city, ufrban environment, 
Seattle case sVudy. 
. Math— percent ages , graphs, decimals, tractions. 

English— subn t .area vocabulary. 
. Science — climate, air, water, land, pollution. 

/ 

January ' 
Focus: ■ v 

Social Studios—People unit,** minority groups. 
Math- -d i stance ; me a surement , word problems . 
• English— cpmposit ion, vocab'uLary. 
Science--soiar system, earth . 

February 

Focus: • f 

Social Stud ft??*--Af ro-American History. 

Math 

Engl i sh- -poetry . 
Science--plants. 

• /' ' . 

March 
Focus: 

Social Studies — countries cf Eastern Hemisphere 

(otter cul t-.iros) . , 
Mvi t h— money , quorutry , * . 

</-< 
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Faigl i sh— sentences , ,st.orios, compos it ion. 
Sc ience-animal s • . 

April & 

Focus: 

Social Studios—countries of Kastotn Hemisphere 
(other cultures). 
. Ma t h 

Knql ish-vocabul ai y • * / 

| Sc* 1 once — eco I og y . 

May 
Focus: 

Social Stud ies--animal unit. 
Math- -mi seel laneous . 
English--animal stories. 

Sc ience-human bioloqy and psychology, animals. 

June 

Focus : • 

Social Studies- -animal unit , gang unit . 
Math—games. 

Engl ish- -games * * 

Sc i once — human biology , psychology , animals. 

From reading the tentative schedule, the assumption is 
that the blanks and unspecified sections were to be filled in. 
Perhaps that was intended; it was never carriedr further than 
as it is outlined here. La tor in the year H£,len and Steve 
respon&^d to questions about interdisciplinary Work by saying 
that the team was "working well. as scheduled. "■ It is this 
schedule which waLi referred to. c 

In addition to overlapping content a roan, tfeam members 
were also interested in establishing a consistent policy toward 
discipline. The group spent one morning deciding on acceptable 
and non-acceptable behavior from ^students. They listed on a 
blackboard all the ways a student eould misbehave and then 
listed an appropriate punishment beside each offense. The 
consultant reported that hitting students was one suggested 
method of discipline to which no one objected ; however, the 
te^m f6lt,afkaid to list it outright and so listed it as 
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"mist-el lanooyy punishment;." They also talked about nukihg one ^ 
team member responsible toi ascertain kind of d\so.ipl inc. Mol 
later in the year expressed his I «*»«» 1 i n*i that they should have , 
devised an oven more unitorm system ot discipline, but sajd 
he understood by then t-hat "some teachers just can't manage . . 
.some kinds ot discipline."* 

The only non-subiect matter, non-adm 1 ni Rt i a t i ve activity 
the group worked on during the summer was .a day-long planning; 
.session -for; a camping trip tor the students in the fall. The 
I oliowing /tune Mr 1 expressed the st r onq Jeo 1 inq that that had 
boon a wasted day, that » he group knew while the planning was 
taking pl/ce that t,he trip was unlikely: 

I know we spent lik/ (/wo 'days talking about what 
they're going to wot- lor breakfast, lunch and dinner; 
and then the first week of school- w.e said to the 
kidg, 'If you're good, we're going to take you camp- 
ing' 'or something like' t ha± . And. that was the end 
of it and we- never followed it up. Now that might 
have been our .fault?, but. I dbn't think we ever would 
have been able to get a place, or a time or that we 
all would have been able to go. » j 

.Taped Interview 
• \ ■ ' \ ' June, 19?1 

Steve viewed the purpose of that planning day differently, 

feel-ing that everypne a 1 way s . knew, the trip would not come off: 

It was more 1 i ke a game day; its useful function 
was' in group cohesiveness rather than planning for 
a camping trip. We all had a' lot of fun planning 
what we were going to eat and not bothering how we 
■ were going to get there. - ^ 

/ Taped Interview 

June, 1971 

♦ 

Later all t! team members including Mel remarked that an 
additional value of the summer (after their curriculum work- 
shops) was the fact that the group learned to work together: 
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I think t he . biggest accontp.1 i sIuiumiI ot the summer 
y was learning to work -with lln' people I ' ni working 
with. • WIuToas 1 think it you 'just throw four 
teachor-j ;t oqethor , you >ion; t qivo t horn a chance t o 
acclimate t hemse 1 ves, t hey 1 1 c going to be in trout) I.e. 

Me.l , Taped 1 nt erv i cw 
March, \ ^ M. 

As K4a ine later sa id (in March) t hoy were "lucky": "We never 
had any personality conflicts either, we were always able to 
got along, which I hoard was not so true in some other schools; 
there were some clashes." 

By the end of the summer the group had had its fears about 
a new principal assuaged ; not only was the new principal going 
to be receptive to their tea v m, the qroup had the advantage of 
having worked closely with him all summer.- They no longer had 
to worry about a stranger. Their ideas about a team still 
seemed rather narrow v perhaps due to their Slow beginning; the 
test of whether the cognitive overlap would be enough to keep 
them functioning* in a unified manner would cpme in the fall. 

Theirs was not an ambi t ious' plan*; the/ob jectives were 
limited but perhaps if the plans were carried out fully* they 
would at least provide students with a better experience f than 
they, normally get in junior high school. At most 'they might 
•break down a few of the barriers which exist between, different 



subject matter classes. 
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Ge n<» r a 1 Into *nu 1 1 i on 

f 



Several taetois wotv evident tho t ir:;t day of the now 



school y<Mi winch wrtf bound in make things a little more 
difficult durinq the yen . , 

The Hist was that, in spite ot an ,iw,\njness brouqht about 
by the Summer of the importance of proximity, the teachers wore 
.spfead all over the buildimi. Tho two temale teachers were 
across the hall t^om .each other on the first floor; the math 
tqa'cher was op the thi rcTj f looi* and the science teacher on the 
fourth. (The principal 1 a t or 1 revea 1 ed that the math teacher 
had been otfeied i \ooni in So: timber on the. first floor with 
the other two but would not itu , e down because he liked the room 
he had; because o! gas and wat* r .facilities, the science room 
had to repiain on the tourt'h flo^r.) 

A second f ictor wai; the team's decision to include an 
additional 'section' :n t tie nun i school. All the teachers had. 

been rostered to teach the same five sections, but the Advanc- 
e- 
ment School concept -of i mini school had specified four teachers 

with four sections of students. (All other minischools in the 

program ha4 "only ' four sections' of students. V Jeffetson hacT 

not made the same arrangement for its minischool. 

Each" teacher had an advisory section; these four advisory 

sections made up the primary team. But in addition^ they had , 

been rostered another section. > The group made the decision 

that this section ,( 7 - 5 ) shou Id be included in the minischool, 

even-though the advjsory teacher would not be on the.^team. , 



This decision meant that there were approximately 175 students 

i : .. 



in t ho Jet t ei son m Livisehoo 1 , a w roup qenoi a 1. 1 y t oo 1 arqo and 
unwji e Idy t or t ho planninq ot t t i jn; or large qroup activities. .* 

Another K\otot afteotinq the potential ot the team was 
the lack ot similarity in their rosters. (Again they operated 
differently from the other teams in the PAS program; other 
teams had blocks ot time allotted to them for teaching and for 
meeting.) The four teachers were free during the thiyrd period 
(the seventh graders' thirty-minute *ltinch period) , but the 
thirty minutes generally was spent on small administrative 
matters and was almost never used to discuss general « issues . 
They had one common period tree per week; this was thei^ 
scheduled meeting time, a period of forty-five minutes in which 
to do al 1 • the i r planning . Otherwise there was no overlap in 
their schedules; each teacher had periods free but they did 
not coincide with any other team member's free periods. The 
only benefit the free periodr could have to the team was if m 
the teacher s used them to observe another team' member 1 s classes 

- * 

Initial Exci [ ement 

In spite of all these handicaps the team began the^ year 
in high spi r i t s . In November the pr inc ipal descr ibed t he ir 

beginning in this way: J 1 

> 

I think each of them learned a great deal this summer; 
they learned some new things and they're trying to 
put them into practice. So I think it's doing a lot 
for the kids and for the teachers. The kids get i&ore 
because the teachers are really giving more... it's 
.just that' they've learned, they've' concentrated, 
they' vp beer, thinking about things that they wanted 
to do ever since June; ever since we've started .talking 
abou,t it, they've bpen thinking ^about things that 
the-^ wanted to do. 

And th ?y learned some new things^up at PAS. jNow 
they're putting them into practice. They 

■ -. / • . 
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actually chatting at tin: hit .to gt-r into tho ^la;!s~ 
,\ room in September. ' 

Taped I nt erv iew t 
November, L l )7 0* ■ . 

\. 

There was a good « t eel i ng around 'the schoo l as a whole; 
the minischool felt especially good because the ptddent 
response to^being told th««y wcro in a team was' very positive 
and excited. One team member. dosci i bed the way the students- 

responded to the idea: 

! # 

I can't get quite what they think of it. i know - 
that: they like it; they think it's.groat, but 1 don't 
quite understand why they think it's groat. It 
could be .we've sort ot eonditiohed them: You know, 
when Vou're in the minischool this is good. So they 
all think, boy, we ' re • i i\ the minischool and this is 
qood. But nobody knows why. 

Steve, Taped Interview 
November, 1970' 

Another team member related an incident which had 

happened the first fewdays of school when a vice-principal 

had asked a student which ' sect ion he was in. His reply: "Oh, 

I'm in the nuniteam." The teacher commented that the students 

all felt a part of the team; but not a "super, duper special . 

team." They were just^qlad to be in the minischool. 

It was also exciting being a part of a new project. The 

principal discussed the team and its plans at the first faculty 

meeting, so the whole school knew about them. In the general 

confusion of the beginning of the* year--with new teachers 

coming in and forms to fill out, rooms' to get ready, etc. ^ 

the team teachers were different. They were pretty settled 

and had a plan for the rest of the '/ear. 

The teachers know each other;, in a. large sclnyol 

situation it's always difficult when teachers have 

to sort -of get along with othm; .teachers . There" s 

a hustle and bustle , each teacher has their requirements 

!<>■> 

r 
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that they must meet. ..And I think t he Largei tlu- 
schcfol, the nioi'i? crowded the school, the moi « di:t i .1: 
it is tor tt'arluM :; to got a 1 ong we 1 1 .becuu t hoy ^ 
tend to get in each otlmr ' s way. But. in this cir- 
cumstance each person gives a. lit tie more ot hims«'l; 
and so it makos t c > r letter i nt etper sonu 1 relation- 
ships. 

^ P r i mo i pa 1 of Jet' 1 e r son » 

Taped 1 nt (M v u^w 
November, 1 97 0 

The -reaction t^«' group expected f rom t ho " t i ad i t 'i.ona 1 " 

faculty did not ma t er i a 1 \ /e a'nd the team members were surprise 

and pleased. Helen said that she "expected people to knock it 

and I'm surprised- that they didn't,* they really didn't. And 

even the teacher^ feel as thoucfh the mini team is <V special" 

qroup." She went on to % say that some f aculty would even say 

things in passinq in the hall about haying seen some of "the 

^m i i^jcid^ 1 during 'the day. The onlV objection from the faculty 

came when Elaine chrtfl^J^^thc arrangement of the chairs in her 



room: > . a 

; * 

I'm doing a lot of \lif ferent! things that I didn't 
do before. For instance I' always wanted my room in 
a horseshoe. I didn't want the same arrangement, row 
by* row. by row, and I -was reallV getting frustrated 
last y^.ar in the middle of the.Jyear because I wanted 
to c^hc^nge my room bdt I did ha\\eto keep in mind m 
tha^ other teachers used my room when I wasn't there 
and it would really be unfair t© them to change it 
in t^e middle of. the year 7 So \ made up my mind 
that ^godng into September I was going to. Wave my_ 
arrangement. \ ' *~ 

Well, one teacher walks in, you know, who's been 
here for a while—wa in one day and says, 'Huh, 
is this your s£a t i ng arrangement? ' I sa id , ' Yes f- 
1 it is. 1 So she says to me 'Well, you know this makes 
it kind of hard on the flpaters. 1 I said* 'Well, I 
was in a special program this summer and the principal 
gave me permission to have my rooni tlgis way. 1 And 
that was it, j^he d^idn ' t suy anything else. 

• Elaine^ Taped Interview ^ 

November, 19/0 
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T\\o teachtM did' say somethinq rlsr hut the impact was not too 
ser ious--she started cu llinq the mini school t he M n\in ic i reus , " 

"with the circles and t he J unny-shaped chairs." 

f 

The team, vxcopt tor a tew .similar incidents, wab function- 
inq well. With a new principal," there was a qooiM one to the 
school a A s a whole and it helped accentuate the w.i^ \ he team , 
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I think that Jefferson is an oasis, children, parents 
and te^cher-w i so . The surrounding schools are having..' 
their share ot problems, hut for some reason--and I 
hate to even vocal i/.o it because it could have a 
jinxinq t v t t ert - -hut we have manaqod somehow throuqh- 
out the years to keep s<>nie very dedicated people and 
I'm happy to say a qoodly portion of our teachers 
are really dedicated.. The kids? Well, you know they 
have their problems, hut by and larqe our kids are 
really fabulous people and the parents are very 
l nterested . 

^ Principal of Jefferson 

Taped Interview 
' November, 197 0 
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Classes 



The team had aqreed to beqin by t^achi ny*> skil 1 s they felt 
were basic to thefir individual subject aro*as, r and that is -how 

" " - - . ( 

they began. There was remarkable consistency \from room to reborn 

in class organization. Rather than being .a practice tl^ team 

had agreed upon during the summer, it appeared Jitter that this 

is a uniform procedure in tnost Jefferson classes. 

The procedure is as follows: students .come into the class 

room in an orderly manner and there is pro-class work on the 

' • . ** 

blackboard, usually about ^n^l 5 minutes worth. {The expectation 

is that the students will go quietly to their desks, sit down 

and begin the work; in this way the proper tone is established 
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riqht awa> v . At tot [>i t-rl^s.s t i m« • , t he beae'liTi \ w i i^ws the 
pie-class -work or reviews t he "homewot k . ■ rhe^-rvview is acoom- 
pi. ished by calling oti students ami when students tifspond, cheek- 
ing ot t their n.imes in the ioilbook so t hat they get "credit." 
(Thas loadu students to raise then Iflnds eaqeii y ^when a 
question, rs asked and to attempt every question because the 
credit is qiven ten trfc'iiui, not being correct.) Students are 
seated alphabet ica 1 ly , in rows (or a^eirclo in Klaine's class), 
to facilitate the teacher's eluding off the names. Following 
the review t.inie, the teacher moves into the main lesson; usually 
involving some demonstration aT the board. The main lesson 
takes -V4P the last twenty to twenty- five minutes of the period. 

The mmiscliool teachers? qonerally tol lowed the procedure 
outlined above. A student had n^ trouble ident i f y i nq j^hat was 
expected\)t him in each class: 

The "jefite.rson kids are all settled. Now the question 
iswho't*. qoinq to play by the system alktho time, 
.• who juql\t break the rules at some time, who ' s in 3* 
qood mood and 1 qoinq to qo along or who's in a bad 
mood and qoinq to be a problem that day. Thorn's 
no problem with general lack of underst mdinq of the 
system itself or how it works or what is expected. 
That's settled, done, set for the rest ot the year. 

Taped Observation , Jefferson 
~" ' October , 1970 , 

There were two deviations from the established classroom 
procedure. First, the tethers did not give' books. This was 
terribly important to the students, ' some of whom felf initially 
that not' having books was ^roof that the minischool students 
were, "dumb." Teachers expected to be doing developmental work 
«as soon as the basic skill? were covered. Books would only be 
needed for the first few moaths *and the teachers did net feel 
it was worth going through the procedure of handing out books 

In- 
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if t hoy wore* to bo go 11 tic tod that quickly. In addition, most 
expected to t)o doing J\d VviniTmrnt, School curricula and therefore 
no.i to havo netnl ot t ho regular textbooks. 

The second deviation was that the team teachers occasion-' 
ally haA-the ?;t uderits. work in groups. Our in* j the main lesson 
time they would sometime:? have the students mo ye theil* desks 
t\ qct into *'cj roups ol toyr or t ivo to complet e a worksheet to- 
pother. Other t hpr those two variations, the procedure was 
identical from class to class (in all liklihood, similar to 
most other classes at Jefferson) and the same .procedure was 
being t pi levied in I*ebr>wry when the classes wore visited ex- 
tensively for two weeks by the writer. 

The classes wore also consistent in terms of behavioral 

expectations tor the students, just as the team had planned 

durinq- the summer. 

One good thing our team decided to do, and that is' 

we wanted to. start off pretty much the same^ way as 

we always do. That is, we wanted to start off fairly * 

strict, at least for^a couple of weeks to show the 

kids that we really were no pushovers, and really 

tell them nothing about, the team for a little bit 

of time, and then when we thought we had them the 

way they're supposed to be, then 1 sort of relax. 

Mel, Taped Interview 
November , 1970 

The behavior of the students responded to this consis- 
tency in expectations. Following is an excerpt from an account 
dictated by the writer after visiting one of the* team classes, 
the Wednesday morning advisory period: 

4 A lot of the stuff in advisory took a great deal 

of time. Elaine at her desk looking through papers, 
giving ou't forms, checkinq off things in her rollbook. 
And during all that time, it must have taken up a 
hal f an hour or more , there was no talking from 
the kids. There didn't seem to be a military strained 
. silence, but they did what they. were expected to 
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do. They sat* at their desks quietly, mamy of them 
not* even reading or doin^j anything — just sitting. m 

Taped Observations, Jefferson 
■ October, 1970^ 



Team Work ' - 

I would say the biggest differences for me are that^ 
'one I feel accountability, I feel there ^ a little 
■ bit more pressure on me in that I'm kind 1 of accountable 
to the rest of the people on the team. I treach 
, di f f erent--my method of teaching is changed frotn 

last year. The things I taught lqst year I'm teaching 
different this'year. The atmosphere in -my c^ass^is a 
little different. 

■+ - 

% Mel, Taped Interview 

j » November , - 197 0 ^ 

Although the team members when they first met together in 
the fall did not seem to khow quite wha t t they were supposed to 
talk about or use the meeting time for (at one meeting Mel 
came into the faculty lounge and sat with a different group 
of people, apparently having forgotten about the team meeting), 
they did engage in several team- r e la ted activities. When one 
of the team sections was having difficulties with a minor sub- 
jeet class, Steve .sent a note to Elaine, who had the group the 
* next period. She devoted the entire period to talking to them 
about their difficulties in that class and having them list 
ways it could bo improved. 

The consul tanf"' it opfc over one of Mel's classes to demon- 
strate way*; students cOuld be taught ifi groups. She convinced 
Elaine to let the students move around to help each other in 
class. T\}o <"onsultant also had 1 he i t thinking skills test 
dupl i c.i ted ; she and the t<Min a dm ^ru r:t.or od it to all of the ) 
mini schoo 1 c 1 a sses and sever a 1 arid j t i 'ina 1 sections wh i oh served 
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N 1 v / 24 
as a control group. ^ ■ . 

« 

The biggest thing they^Ud together as a team was a large ' 
group activity planned for October 14. .This wa's to be the 
first time the entire minischool had gotten together, with all 
the teachers and all 17.5 students.. The Only area at Jefferson 
large enough to allow 'that r&arrv students to move around was 
the roof, a wire enclosed rooftop basketball court aryd gym 
area. The team took all the students up there, spltt them 

m 

into "birthday groups" ui "month g/oups" so that the sections 
Would be mixed up, and tried to give the groups a series of 
"getting to know you" questions to stimulate conversation. 
Elaine had composed a minischool song for the students to learn, 
and she and Helen tried to teach the students tfie^song. 25 

There were several problems connected with the activity. 
The primary problem was its novelty to the students. The stu- 
dents were very excited about the activity and the excitement 
was expressed in noise and giggling and .inattention . For \V 
. teachers who were accustomed to immediate and automatic control 
in their classrooms, the lack of attention on the part of the 
students was frustrating and upse tt i ng . .They had broughfa 

'megaphone with them and continually tried to call for the group's 

« 

attention. They qx*t through the first few conversation questions 

tried the song, got through about one verse, consulted with 
* 

each other for several nunntes and then decided that that was 
enough. 

24 The intended value of the test-'-to assess growth in thinking 
skills over the course ot the your —was removed when the te*im 
decided not to administer u post test .it/ th*' end of the year. 

in 
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25 Minischool Song (Tune: I'll Never Fall In Love Again) 

We're glad that .we're in the minischo6l 
We have so -muck fun in every class 
I hope every sub j ec t that I pass 
I will pass it with ( an A or B 
I'll make my family proud of me. 

Who is our f r iend in v $oom 311? 
Tie's Mr. but he Veds a vacation 
From addition ,' subtraction, and multiplication* 
We think Mr. is superfine . v 



■ When he shows .us how to draw a straight l£ne. 

Now we Know what time's all about 

When we go to Mrs. we^ind out, 

The time d i f f erence between France and China # 

And even in North . and South Carolina. ^ 

When' wo go to English in 11 OA x 

Mrs. ' greets us with a friendly smile 

To teach subject and predicate she'd walk a mile 

Through thunder, rain, -and ocean tide 

With ncuns and pronotms by her side. 

Mr. we'd like to elect 

As one of our favorites cause he lets us dissect 

Pigs and frog*> and worms - What a thrill! 

Before June arrives we'll dissect the windowsill. 

And we ' i n proud tg be in the mini school 
Cause learning is fun and when June draws near 
We'll hope mo 're in the mini school next year 
We promise to let friendship grow 
And got our own mini yv show. 
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'Afterwards they' were more positive in their* react ions than 

j might N^ve been expected. Mel\ was the^ost upset, feeling 

.* ' ' \ 

• that the students .had made "tools" of them. 

| This period, 'through September and October, was a produc- 

! tive, eiciting one for the Jefferson team. However, €here were 

f 

I' indications that things might get a little less smooth in the 
| future. At the large group activity on the roof several of 
j the students expressed feelings of hostility about Mel and his 
treatment of students. 26 The students also complained to each 
.other that Mel hit ^tudents and that Tie hit them too hard. 
Some of the complaints and booing may have been triggered by? 
; 'the soght of Mel walking around the roof with a chair rung 
sticking out of his back pocket. 



2() Ar> Orv:h tr-nch'-r 1 nanw war; mentioned in the song, the 

• student*; ch^-rr-d nxept. -it Mfl'r; riariw. When his name wa*. 

• rnenf ionod t h^n- w<-r<- loud boo:; from many students. 

ERIC I 1 1 
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Period of Contradictions 

The yetdown. 

One or the ways I had such good attention last year 
and s'ucji °good behavior last year was I took up the 
habit of a lot of teachers here in this school. I 
carried a stick around with mo, and I used it. 'I've 
done it a f ew* times this year and a -couple of* my 
colleagues have expressed their dissent. ' My reaction? 
I'm emotional, and first I wanted to say, well this 
/•vj^s my way. And I thought about -it, thought thaj 
maybe I cd\ild try it a different way. I'm tryipg 
to go along with everybody as much as possible, 

\ f - 

* Mel, Taped Interview 

sj) November, 1970 

All the teachers in the minischool had sticks of various 

sizes in their classes; Mel had' the largest s£ick, a ri$rig frotfi * 

oae of ttie desk chairs.\ All used or ^hre^tened to use the 

sticks for discipline. \ There was little reaction, other than 

jokes about the size of his stick,' from the rest of the team 

members until Mel hrt one student in his class so hard across 

the back of her hands that fchey were bruised and' swollen: 

And 7-2 is a good group and Karen came to me just 
about in tears tecausa he hit. her because she called 
out of turn. They''re a class where they get really 
interested and hung-up in a problem and you have to 
control it byt- I don't think that's a reason to hit 
^ a child — especially with a stick. 

Helen, Taped Interview 
November , 197 0 

Helen also expressed concern about how hard Me 1 was hitting 
students ; she war,; worr i ed that parents might come i n and that 
the whple team would be responsible for what one ! c-ani member 
had done. She stated that;* she did not: know what to do; she 
did not want to go to the principal because she would not. want, 
"people going to (t hf pr i'rrc i pa l ) about me." hut she could not 
really think of a way to solve the problem and did not want 
"to go behind his back." 
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* She finally decided to talk to him quite directly about 
it^in private. She ' expressed to him a concern that his be- 
havior might reflect on the team and that there might be 
trouble with parents. Mel's initial reaction was that there . 
Would be no trouble fron^ parents, that he had had trouble from 
parents last year and had weathered it; he did agree, however, 
for the sake of the" team to try a "different way" o^ discipline.. 

The team as a whole never discussed the incident in a" 
meeting although each member knew iout what had happened.. 
The team went into a "down" period, apparently related to ' Me V s 
behavior and the fact that the group never dealt with that bej 
havior. The PAS consultant was finding, it more difficult to • 
Jwork with Mel and §c,mp of her annoyance was evident in team 
meetings. At one meeting Mo! uskod her to explain why she' 

\ 

always opposed anythinq ho suggested. \ 

From the near euphoria of the first month, the team seemed 
to enter a ported where the members withdrew from each other. 
Team meetings dealt with surface matters and; not with problems 
or areas of r^eal concern to the team members. At the end of 
October the following- notation was made by the writer after a 



mee ting 



The team has hit a down period or at least a period 
of non-qrowth— now is the real test of the team 
concept; I had the definite sense that a couple of 
them (Union, Elaine, maybe Me] ) .ire beginning to 
foe] the to.i i thing is too mur-h trouble, the meetings 
and all. it wasn't, v-rv oxo i Linq — they talked about 
the samo old things iu > h< sa.no way. Tension between 
(thu .consultant) -nd Mo I is folt by the whole group,, 
r t h i \\Y. . 

Ob.'-.or v.jtion Notes, Jof for son 
October, I') 10 



Leadership was more and morej handled exclusively by the^ 
cons 4 ul^nt . % She had taken the role of waiting up an agenda 
for every meeting; she ^generally ran the meetings, introducing 
the topics, keeping the group to the agenda and when -they 
digressed bringing thesn back -to the topic at hand. When she 
was not present at a meeTting, there tended to be much less 
focus to the discussion and mote likelihood that the group 
would drift into talking about specific students. 

When Mel was asked to comment in November on being -a 

member of a team, ho responded this t way: <r\ 

^ I don't know really that we're doing that much any 
\ different than we would be doing if we had t|ese 
Vlasses without a teanV That's the thing that dis- 
turbs me a Tittle bit. I think that if we were all 
• Assigned to these sections and we" weren't even told 
jwe were ijn a team that what would happen is we'ck 
S know eacfh other was assigned to these sections anci - 
we'd probably talk a little about these kids betwejen 
each other anyway. We haven't done anything reall/y 
that .much as a team. 

Taped Interview 
November, 1970 

Helen expressed the same feeling about being on a \team, that 
not much was Changed: 

I feel just like 1 did last year. I did what I 
was supposed to do; when I wanted to bring something 
in 6r change. my plan a little bit, I did it, and T 
do it now as long as it's to the good of the group. 
And I don't really feel like I'm being watch'ed or 
that anybody's demanding anything of me nor do I 
\ feel that r have to keep on my -toes because... I 

feel that as long as I'm doing what I'm supposed to 
be doing in the be<\t interest of my children, I'm 
doing my ^J°b- 

Taped Interv i ew 

t '. November, 197 0 

At. the r;.mi" t i rn<- , K 1 a i m ■ h id jbrgun t o h ( .i • d i ! f ieu 1 t; ies 
with her elav.r;"?;; f ;h*' w.r; b< "j i nn i tig tn have \\<>< % <\\\<\ thoughts 



about, the value r>f the -winmi" * v/oi ^k;;hop: 

\ 1 14 v> . 
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'Not only me, but a few other people in the English 
workshop that summer came to the school this fall 
with all these bright new ideas, you know, and the 
things they were goings to try out, and it just seems 
to me, though, that some of- 'the things that worked 
there don't work here because of the large 'amount 
of class size. 

'•^^ 

# r PtT^ed Interview * 

; Npvember , 1970. 

In November Elaine wrote in response to' a question aj^but 
her classes that\some students had^bequn "misbehaving and quite 
a few were fresh." At the end of the year Elaine attributed 
the continuing problems" in* her classes to the way she had be- 
gun the year : 



At 'times I felt, you know, it, was a little discourag- 
ing .after being at PAS t hi shammer and seeing how 
easy-going some of the people- were there ind the 
fantastic results they got fromKheir children. And' 
I came, in in September-- 1 wasn't Miss Nicey-Nicey but. 
I wasn't, let's say, too hard" on them and I'm, really 
sorry that I Wasn't. 

Because I think it's much b*tter to be harder in the 
beginning, and then soften up than to be soft in the 
beginning and try to.qet hard, I .definitely feel that 
I moan, iobk , I've been here four years and ;a -few 
months now and you always hear, 'st.art off hard,' 
which most of the years r have and I really haven' t / 
* had that many problems. But since Jthis was, a new 
program, I wanted to' try a new approach. 

- • Taped Interv low 

June, 197 0 



^ Thc_ Contrad ic t ions 

In the" midst, of t hese second thoughts about £he team and 
the classes, amidst i nd i cat. l oris that there might be problems 
the t**am was not d \ <..<:\iy,y> i ng , ill ^ h'^Spubj jj^: information con- 
tinued to f ;u[)porl the idea that they were doinq well. 
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At the first .Saturday moi/ning meeting of all the nir.ischooi 

t 

in the PAS program^ 7 the toam emerged convinced that it was * Ajfc 

, * / ' ? * . <£bk mm 



running a good progi^drm, ipeplraps the "beSt" program o& all^Tfle 

* " " fc i .... , - 

mihischools . sAll tfre^^her -scttb^ls seemed to be having 'such 

personality problems > v .go much conflict 'between dif .feVent^ points 

^ . i ' V 

of view on the te^ms^ , The fact that the source of some of this 

** 

confllict may have been attempts at a more ambitious program' 

than theirs* did not occur to *£he Jefferspn team members. 

^v*~* The principal termed the team ."^typical" ^d said that 

he felt^the other schools did not "have ; ^olks that are meshing 

A 

like these folks are," Shortly ^fter that, when asked to ranK"- 
team functioning' on a one to seven scale (with on£ being * 

the principal ranked the Jefferson team at 6.8, saying, %% 3ot- / 
< 

ferson's t~i.m approaches perfection in function because ot 
• <<- 

almost perfect team spirit and orientation to the group goals." 

<0 

In addition, at. the er?d of the first report period in 
November, it was discovered that 7 0^ of the seventh-grade 
honor rjp 1 1 students were from the minischool classes,. While 
^faculty grumbled that the minischool teachers graded; easy , team 
members pointed out that being on the honor roll depended on 
good grades in the 1 minor sections, something over wftich they 
had no cont rol . J 



^ 7 This was Mm- first of several Saturday morn i nf^st; ( i f f develop- 
ment sessions, r-onrluf.'tcf! by the PAS external si^alff for all 
teachers in the '.even on-going ru i n i school s . The/ sessions 
were planned, to. allow teachers a chance t o sha r • exper i ences 
and deal with common problems. 

^Both tear'is ifi t he report wort. 1 periodically asked t o respond 
in writing to certain guest, ions . Some of the questions 
required evaluating certain aspects of the team on 'a 1-7 
rank i ng sea 1 e . 
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In early November the consultant wrote -the team members 

a memo" in response to some extra effort they were taking with 

a "problem" qroup: ■ * " 

I believe that dfl 1 of the student^ are beginning y 
to%ealize that their teacher^ care about them and 
ate 'concerned about their behavior £s well as their 
academic performance. For some of -the students in 
7.-8 t*his is something now and out of the ordinary, 
the fact that teachers will make themselves avail- 
able as well as sit down r-/cr lunch and "rap" wit)i, * 
thenrr ' < * , 

^ . ,v (Consultant , ^emo to Team 

if * ■ November, 1970 

. . ' * / - i 

T tMin Efforts . 

- Most cM: the effort toward mere team work was being 
coordinated by the consul t ant . For instance, the team planned 

to^avo lunch wit^h 7-8, the l t problem group. All the teachers 1 

J . ... - 

h id . dif f icu I tx*s with th.is particular section and it was 

suggested that the st-uder.t: b» invited to br i nq their lunch to 
../classroom and hav- lunrh wlUi the teachers rathiyr than in 
t.h(? lunehr oom . T"ar members hoped that i.n this informal seating 
tP.ich^rs and students could rrllax together and get to know each 
"cither better--which would Lead tn bettor behavior in the class- 
room. Thf? consul trint planned the meeting (the activities which 
were carried out), ran the- session find then offered encourage- 
merit and support V to the team members when things did not go as 
smoothly as they had wanted: 

Third period turned out as well as could be tixpected 
given that this war; perhaps the first tun" studorjts 
had 1 been involved in something like this. Some of 
the talking and ov r - en t hi i ' ; i a • ;rn might have been 
• •xperrtf.d but I f«*el "the "i< luxation" this. time 
offerer] to 7-8 w.i.»; very good for *.h"in. ^ 

( I t ,i n t , Merrifj t' Team 
November , 197 0 
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.earn hv^cT* planned in the summer to put out a student 
newsletter and to send none letters Co parents as 1 a way of 
keeping then ipvrlve.I + -he procinn. In November the con- 



sultant puyht'i them t.ui impl» " ; • r\t** this plan. She went through 
papers the 'iLudent's ha 1 ,:rr ten about the nur.iseJjool and 

^ . i m 

selected roju ^sji-n ta t i ve com.ents; she collected biographical 

r t r 

information on each teacher* and then put it all together into 
the Jefferson Junior High M^ni school Newsletter. Tt was dupli- 



cated and collated at the. Ad/ancement School. Team members 



weiayvery excit'-d about it; tueu only reservation, was that i't 

listed /the team members' fir$<, names. At Jefferson, students 

rarely know ♦"heiV teachers* first names. 

The oth^r major team activity of this period was a trip 

taken by the ent'ire group in December. The 23-Trolley. trip'' is 

one or the activities frerrrv^ PAS Social Studies unit which 

Helen was teaching; the trip involves taking students on a 

trolley rid" the length of the city. In this way students are 

f .eight the different "strata" of a city and they get a sense." 

of urban n»-o jraphy. Helen thought it would \>e an exciting 

• -* — ^ 

t r ip; it w^uld highlight the un i^jfti *.i't sJ-oneJ the? perfect 
'♦irst trip for the t^.jm. r Mel wa^/J^i^vous about it. from the 
start. It wajs a compl Lea ted fcjat. to pull off with 175 students; 
it involved several different modes of transportation and it. 
•< •med r i sk y . 

In the • .ice t>\ many problem:;, Helen and t h- • i ' AT con su J t an t 
'»rgani/''d f he t r ) \> and managed t o roordinite rv.'-r MtMii'i r,u that 
i \ wc#r ked , Al ' hou j'h they hid made it wr > r k , t he ■ ■ x , < a i once of 
trying t'» maneuver 1.7S student s around 1 h'VujJ y /.'Mi five adelts 
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discouraged them Trom attt.nptinn more trips for a lofig while. 
A separate problem connected with this particular trip Was £hat 
,the activity required the attention of the students, to help { 
thetf/undcr s : and the purpose oi Uiv trip. They had to look out 
the windows, underst and what** tney were ^eeirnj and^ill out- 
worksheets about it. At one pcint during the trip, blair>e, 
who was net familiar with the activity, had the students in 
jthe back ringing songs. . Mel later said that he thought, "that 
Iwas the stupidest trip I '^e e*cr been (%n I told them (the 

team) t;. i* • tl^t wa ^ : failure." He thcu«;ht the "best part of 
the' trip was that >' w»,»rc 1 together a n iteam but^ as 

long ,is wo were all together, we m.ight as well have qone'Tsome-' 
w!:er-." 
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Attempted Resurgence 

Post Holiday Problemb 

- Meetings . The team had concluded the period before the 
holiday^ with the big trip^which, while not considered a totdl 
success,- did reaffirm a belief in the team concept) and a 
Christmas party ]i©4rd on the first floor in the two adjacent 
classrooms and involving all c the minischool students- It seemed 
likely that following the Christmas break the team might be 
able tysrecapture some of the enthusiasm of^ the fall. However 
an incident occurred the first week of school in January which 
m<*Pfle this much less likely. 

Elaine was waiting in the hall on the first floor f<5r a 
ride home when a student she did not know , approached her and 
made advances to her. fie was not caught and she welt home 
ycsty ;japse t . She was absent for the next two weeks; since the 



boy had not actually 'moiestod her, it seemed likely the absen- 
teeism waFj/(luf.' to fear and an emotional upset. At the same 
time Mel came down with a virus and he too was out for nearly 
two weeks. 

It wis three weeks after t hi* holidays before the team met 
together again; team members rarely saw each other; outside of 
meetings because of schedule conflicts and because they did 
not seem to be- natural friend*:;, so that the three-week period 
was one of complete team inactivity. At that first meeting 
the consultant introduced the idea that the team might be 
"falling apart." Kn t er t a i n< d briefly for a few minutes, this 
observation was denied by a 1 I , t he team me ml km s, and then the 
group went on to something M-s< . 



1 IH 

Following the thri'i-wi»i»k (htuk!, the Meant did beam to 

moot regularly hut. t ho meetings suomrd lifeless .nul to hav*> 

little substance. Most. *ot the discussion was about individual 

students, and wlvo' h'*r *or not to tiansler Mudeuts between 

sect ions within the mini team. No one came on time tor the 

meetings; meetings whiih were sig p<>scd te hea.in at 1 : U) did 

not actually start, until I : 4 S , loavimj thirty minutes a work 

f\>r tram discus:; ion. Tear memboi s depended almost entirely 

on the consultant to have the meetings planned; only Stove 

brought in notes about Lhings he telt the team should discuss. 

» 

Since they did not generally see each other apart I rem meet- 
ings, 'a great deal Ot the thirty minuter- was spent acquaint inq 

anh other with opinions ab nit various students which could 
iMVje been solicited in other ways: - 

Someone should wr i t e up their suggestions about 
t nnsferr ing kids," ind cuoilatc that shoot for re- 
actions during the wevk and tiny could take a third- 
' pet iod dui Tnd tlw we-k r check back with each other 
abo^t their reaction:.. As it is, random kids are 
introduced for the Lust timo at -the meeting itselt 
and everyone has to think for a minute, or look^the 
zkid up in the tollbook or got the kid's "pocket 1 ' 
X*his file) so t hey can discuss the proposal; atter^ 
,,&**that, halt will agree with the change and half won\t. ^ 

Wrrtten Observat ions , Jefferson 
i * . February ; 1*71 

An additional difficulty the team faced was the growing 

realization that the principal was not h functioning member of^ 

the team as thev had expected him to be in the fall: as, indeed, 
f 

he had b^en in the summer. Although they had assumed that he 
would attend weekly, he was almost nevr present at their 
mectinas. When he did attend, he was almost always called 
. awav aftei 3 few moments to fewdlo a problem of some sort. 
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Jet fer bo n Problems in Genera 1 . One reason the pr incipal 
was not as active a member of the team as expected was. the un- 
expected change in atmosphere in the school as a whole . By 
February, Jefferson had an average of fourteen to fifteen 
absences on the faculty each day. The writer noted at the time 
that "when substitutes come in at that rate, discipline and 
control begin t6 slip and it creates tension and morQ faculty 
absences. In addition, the. school had been having a lot of 
trouble with high school students coming into the school ^ 
throughout the day, some of them just to horse around and be 
mischievous , others on more serious business connected with 
gangs or shaking kids down for money." 

Team members felt bhat the problems in JefferSon were 

having a direct effect on their classes and thus indirectly on 

j 

team functioning: 

I'll tell you one thing that bothers'me is the effect 
of the whole school, Jef fer son Junior High. i" think 
it's getting worse... but the whole school situation 
here has deteriorated even since the short tim^ I've 
been here, and I think that... if the whole school 
atmosphere had been as good, then it might have 
. * helped in the individual classes and morfc specifi- 
cally, in our team.. You know kids on our team see 
- all these kids running through the halls and going 
crazy and I think it has an effect. 

Mel, Taped Interview ^ 
March, 1971 

Elaine held the loose atmosphere in the school to blame 

for the incident which had occurred in_ January: 

I think that everybody is very, very discouraged 

with the school. I don't mind my kids that are in ^ 

my classes, but these outside kids in the hallways, 

they're just terrible. They're like a bunch of wild 

people being let loose. The hallways are terrible; 

I don't even like to stand out and take hall duty. 
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I had an \mtortunatr incident happen to me which 
happened to a few other people in the school too, 
and, I don't know, the control of the overall school 
this year has slackened down a lot. In the assemblies 
these kids are terrible; 1 ™ respect, not even when 
the principal or vice-principal is up there. They 
just seem to" have no respect. 

Taped 1 nterview 
March, 1971 

Problems which were besetting Jefferson were probably 
very similar to problems which were evident in many other 
schools within the Philadelphia School District. Jefferson, 
however, had a £ i rst-yoar ' principal and that fact provided an 
almost ready-made "explanation" to faculty for the difficulties. 
To counteract this "natural" explanation, the principal spent 
what he later termed "much too much time" on discipline. The 
amount of time fie had to spend in an area which was of immediate 
and urgent concern to the school reduced the time he could 
spend with the minischooQ. team. ^ 
Parental Interaction . The Jefferson team had not listed 
working with parents as one of their primary goals; however \ 
they had said in the summer that they wanted to keep the parents 
infoimed of the miniscKool through parent meetings in the even- 
ing' invitations to parents to visit, and special letters home, 
v. ■ 

By February few ot these plans had materialized. At the reg- 
ular ■ Je f fei son parents 1 meeting in the fall, the minischool 
had met with its parents and extended an invitation for parents 
to visit classes. The invitation was not specific nt>r was it* 
followed up, so only one parent actually visited. Aside from 
the normal phone calls teachers made to parents about students 
who were misbehaving, there was little interaction with parents. 



In February students suggested to Elaine that she road 
aloud to them the book Mhneh ild in the Promised Land (much of 
the Enqlish class time was taken ap with Elaine's reading aloud 
to the stucUvnt.3.) After consultation with the principal she 
sent a letter home to parents to yet permission to read the . 
book. At a February 5th meeting, with no prior warning, the 
principal appeared with three members of the Jefferson Homo 
and School Association, one of whom was a parent of a minischool 
student. After some discussion of the language in the book> 
it was decided tha.t Elaine would not use the bQok^in^ class . 

Although Elaine had seemed fairly comfortable in the meet- 
ing and had responded well to the parents' reactions, she i * 
later termed the event "a retil let-down for me." She said she 
*^p4.ained what had happened to the children and that they were 
all "disappointed." This 'visit may have affected the team's 
reaction (in May) to the consultant's suggestion that they d© 
more to get parents involved in the program — individuals could 
not think of ways they could use parents. 

Dec i sion to Regroup 

In spite ot problems with meetings and With the school as 
a whole and the unexpected dilemma ^ with the paints, 

the team spent the month of February planning to reorganize 
two of the team sections. This planning was o direct outgrowth 
of their discussions about moving individual students between 
sections. All-year they had been willing to move some, students 
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to other sections, albeit though with some caution. 29 Most 
teachers on the team were having some problems teaching* the . 
two slowest sections of the -five in the team,, and one of these 
was a truly difficult class because of th,e dumber of behavioral 
problems. 

Mel suggested in January that the team attempt to combine 
these two sections and the other tetim members agreed; they 
would make one "bad group" and one x "gt>od group." The feeling 
was that good students were being sacrificed because of the 
conduct of some in each section. Their plan was to make a 
large section out of all the <)ood students in both sections 
and to put all the problem students in one small section. To 
make it fair to the team teacher/ they dexrided they Would ro- 
tate the role of advisor to the problem class. 

The team worked for several weeks getting ready for the 
change; individually and using extra meeting tim&, they composed 
the two lists of students. They met with the principal who 
agreed to what they intended to do; they met with the vice- 

J 4 

principal who initially stated opposition to the plan (they 
should wait until the new school year to make suggestions for 
new groups, she said) but then capitulated and even volunteered 
to handle, all disciplinary problems on the team if they, needed 
her. (The prinbipal and vice-principal had to agree before 
the team could begin the planning; both stated that final 



29 Although students are placed in homogeneous groups on the 

basis of group tests noted for being only a general indication 
of a student's ability, there is a great reluctance on the 
part of individual teachers to change a child's section, to 
put him in a group "not on his level." 

% 



approval depended on the agreement of the minor subject 
teachers . ) 

Everything was ready for the change by Thursday , February 
18, including the plans for how to tell the students of the 
change the following Monday.* , 

The team had made their, plans neglecting to check with 
the reading teachers about the .proposed changes (reading at 
Jefferson is taught in small qroups of students from mixed 
sections)-; when they told them on Friday, the reading teachers 
said it would be impossible for them to make such a change. 
Rosters ^t large junior high schools are very complicated'; the. 
way the Jefferson team was scheduled (without any large blocks 
of team time) meant that any change they proposed had a ripple 
effect on many other areas of the school. 

With discipline such a. concern of the school, the prin- 
cipal was not .likely to alienate a group of faculty by support- 
ing a reorganisation ot tho roster in the middle of the year** 
The team had to win support themselves and when they did not 
get it, all plans were 02I. .There was to be no reorganization 
The team protested half-heartedly, but was reconciled (by 
the following Thurscfay, their regular meeting time) to leaving 
things as they were. The work they had done art^f their inabili 
to carry out the plans were not mentioned in the meeting until 
the end when a visitor -asked directly what had happened. This 
had been one of the few times the team had made any demands on 
Jefferson, a/id when it was denied, their acceptance of the 
denial was almost immediate. What the denial seemed to do, 
though, was to take away the last of their confidence in a 
. team approach. Individual toachpjrp w ho talked about students 
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they had in common, yes; a group of teachers with some power 
to do things in a unified manrjer, no. 
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Ro-emorqiruj Problems ' 
Crises in the Classes 

In November M£l had said that he was "willing to try" 
a new method of discipline in his classes, and he had tried. 
Through most of December and January there were few Complaints 
from students about his method of discipline. As discipline 
problems at Jefferson increased, Mel seemed to become pre- 
occupied with student behavior in his classes. Much of 
team meeting time, even when the group was working on the 
proposed roster change (and certainly after it was denied) , 
was taken up w^th complaints about specific student's be- 
havior, especially from Mel and Elaine. 

At the end of February an incident occurred frorf which 
the team nev^r fully recovered: Mel slapped a girl several 
times across her face. The exact details of the % incident ' 
were never clarified, but the incident was sufficiently seri- 
ous, to have the girl's father in the principal's office 
demanding Mel's resignation.. There followed a two-week ► 
period of turmoil on the team, although again the incident 

was not discussed in a team meeting . Individual team mem- 
Ik 

bers felt torn between loyalty to a fellow teacher (and team 

I 

member) and a^x appeal being made by the father that they 
deal with an injustice to his child. Helen was particularly 
upset ^ . ^ 

The incident finally "blew over;" the father dropped 
his efforts after a week and Mel was absent for a week (his 
virus reactivated) . The team never dealt with the incident 
as a group and this time no ef fcXrt was made to discuss it 

with Mel, privately either. But 'the whole affair had a 

/ * - - 



devastating effect On the team. 

For the next six weeks not one meeting was held with t 
all team members present; the consultant was out several / 
times, Mel twice and Steve once. Whatever their private 
feelings, team members' public behavior was one of apparent 
support for Mel's conduct. At the team meeting held the - 
week after his absence, Mel ayk,ed for help in deal irig with, 
some girls because, as he said, "I can't slap them down." 
One team member quickly said, "Tell me who they.are and 
I'll slap them down." * 

In spite of their summer planning at the Advancement 
School and the stress placed on humane treatment of students, 
when the crisis developed the Jefferson team teachers re- 
acted in a manner consonant with the 'unwritten code" of 
junior high school teachers: support of a fallow teacher. 

It should be emphasized that these were not unusual 
■teachers, teachers who were overly strict or rigic* or con- 
servative in teaching attitude. They had demonstrated their 
greater flexibility in a sense by volunteering' for a new 
"experimental" program. The reaction of these teachers then 
lends more credence to the idea that the "unwritten code" 
of the junior high school teacher is protection of other 
teachers. Open discussion of particular teaching styles 
or methods of discipline is not encouraged. Rather a more 
subtle, much less direct appro^h^is used when a teacher's 
behavior is considered inappropriate. This method was dis- 
cussed by the principal when he was asked- how the team* should 
have handled the problem with Mel: 



What I'm saying is that a sensitive person reads 
whiit is being said, then interprets it, and then 
hope f ul Vy will reac t in a pes i t: ive way . Now, i f 
*Tjl the course of a conversat ion with another tea- 
cher they 1 i sten and don ' t hear, t hen chances are 
they won't make the necessary improvements. But 
if they're ve ry sensitive and hear what's being 



it tney re very sensitive 
said, thj^y wi ll make them 

Taped I;;t ei v lew 
June , 1971 
/ e ■ k 

The same support f run t he t cum was ava 1 lahle to Elaine 

* A* 

who was having ^further difficulties with her crlasses. Her 

problems with students were not as overt as Mel's; she had 
become discouraged with the "permissive" approach manifested 
at the Advancement School because she felt it encouraged 
the Students to be "trfcsh." There were several confronta- 
tions betweer; her "and students, one in which she walked . out 
of the roo*m and another in which she called, the students 
names ("morons" and "dumbheads")- The team reacted to her 
problems in the same way vt had reacted to Mel's; the im- 
plications of the incidents W^re never discussed and the 
other members offered support of her behavior. At one 
meeting (April 1) Me'l asked her whether it was true, as 

students had reported to him, that she called them names; 

^ • Y 

Of 

she said it vcas true ~^^ that was the end of the discussion 
At a meetina toward the end of March, she alluded to a shout 
ing match she fiad gotten into with one student in which 
e'a.ch had called the other names. "If a child ever jumped 
up in my face, I wouldn't teach lintil that child left the 
class," was the reaction of one team member to the incident. 

The team was reluctant to take on these problems in 
meetings. . As one remarked privately/ "I don 1 1 know that 



more of rhe work in history. Her decision to do this was ' 

« ■ 4 
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it's our place to tell a grown person how to behave." Members 
did think about the problems outside of meetings. In March 
Helen was beginning to be very djpcouraged with her progress 
with the slowest section they taught (7-12). She felt their 
lack of progress in reading was hampering all her efforts 
to teach them history. She felt that they were not getting 
enough reading in English class. (In spite of the goal about 
reading gains chosen by the team in the summer, Elaine still 
read out loud most of the L>ooks used in her classes, spent 
most class periods doing role-playing or acting out, skits, 
ancldid not assign a book repor.t un£il May.) 

Helen instituted a reading program in her own classes 
t6 help 7-12 learn to read, or at least enable them to read 

L 

another matter the team did not discuss in a meeting, and 

yet her decision was strongly affected by Elaine's classes* 

As she said later in referring to the amount of role-playing 

and skits in English c lass / "There were a lot ot things I , 

feit kids could be getting other than playing games." » ^ 

These classroom crises were matters of deep concern ^ 

to individuals; meetings however, skimming Only the\surface, 

begah to seem more and more pointless. The writer made the 

following observation in April: 

Most of 'the meetings so far {for the last two 
months ) have concerned complaints about kids-- 
almost entirely. There is very little productive \. 
planning , no sharing back and forth about what 1 s 
being done in the classes or what's being taught, 
or ways in which they could help each other or 
whatever, in terms of material for curricula. 
All meetings are spent talking about specific^ 
kids . „ ... 
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It was t ho worst, today because it. was j i:>t one 
eompla i nt about a kid f ol lowed by anot lior , wi th 
a lot of comments in bctwoen, and you got the 
distinct feeling that you were in one camp with 
one side of the battle, and you'd like to go visit 
t he ot her camp where • h*» k ids wei > to see what 
t hoy were saying about t he teachers . 

Taped f >hr»o r va t : n n .; , Jo t t or son 
A j • i i 1 , 1 l J 7 I ■ 

One* this type oi interaction pattern is established 
in a team it seems very difficult to break; individual members 
begin to feel that there is no other way of working together. 
With the Jefferson team the junior high school interaction 
pattern of talking only indirectly about fellow teacher be- 
havior and never confronting another teacher directly seemed 
to have affected the consultant as welft 

How close does a group have to feel to each 

other? I don't think t^iis group having not been 

close has affected their not doing some large ' 

group activities. I -don't know that their being 

any closer to each other would have made them 

want to or be able to do mor^ things with the kids 

in large group* act iviti^s . 

Consultant, Taped Interview 

June , 1 97 1 * . . 



M i n i sc hoo 1 Activities 

The few times the students in the minischool got to-'*, 
gether as. a large group were on several Wednesday after- 
noons in the auditorium. Wednesday afternoon was a time 
when all teachers were teaching, the^y could get 7-5 (the 
extra section) released from its cl^/ss and the auditorium * 
was free (the rooftop couldn't be used during the winter), . 
Meeting in the aud itor ium placed great restrictions on what 
the teachers could plan to dc; since the activity almost 

had to be a presentation on the stage or a film, the students 
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wtTo generally spectators. The othei dittioulty with iihhM - 
ino* in the auditorium was that other teaehevr; would schedule 
their classes to meet in tluMc when there was some sort of 
emergency. Often the minischool piesentat ions were attended 
by many more students than were on the team, not all of whom 
were very well-behaved. 

In March, Helen planned a maj^or lArgo-group activity 
for the students. She had ordered mov le- 1 enq t h films which 
were available for only a short period and the plan was to 
take two full morniifgs to show the movies to the entire mini- 
school." After the tilms, students K^uld' return to their classes 
and each teacher would oo over the t i 1ms using worksheet 
questions provided by Helen. This could have been a*h impres- 

sive effort toward interdisciplinary cooperation except that 

> 

by the time it occurred, the team seemed- unable to take ad-' 

* , ** 

vantage of it. (Steve later said that the value of the activity 

t 

was the "economy" it offered Helen; she did not have to spend 
so much time in her classes showinq the films.) 

Team members were very discouraged with student behavior 
in v the,, auditorium, although Ik-Ion pointed out t*hat "eVen adtilts 
would have done the $amo thing; the kids in front could not 
even hear . " t The acoustics were very bad and it took a while 
to get a speaker -situated so that students actually heard 
the film. In spite of this explanation, most team members 
found student behavior "frustrating." Following one film." 
there was a brief i^bite he»;-;ecn tear n< -bet's about student 
'behavior in the rt-.d i tor i uni : Mel suga-. stod lh\t they ought to 
stop going to the luditorium for a rtonth or so; Helen protested 
rha.i some of thV noise was honest .ii j\: r; o: the film bv 
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students; Elaine said, "Not the ones I heard." 

v The team did not actually decide not to have any more 

assembly proqrams; Me 1, vo 1 unteored to provide a skit, for the 

next one. •Ho chose the students and they rehearsed at odd 

hours... but the skit was never presented. There were no more 

assembly proqrams for the rest, of the year. 

There were no trips for a long period, either. Team 

members talked about takinq*trips almost as though they were 

obligated to rilan for them, but they seemed unable to complete 

and implement any, plans: 

' t* * 

The last couple of mootinqs I've-boen .to, each one 
has said, "well, you know, what about trips?" 
Everybody puts forth the same ideas each time. 
Helen will say that she's interested in going to 
a play; Elaine Vill say that she's interested in 
t^kinq the kids to »New York; Mel will say that he's 
interested in taking the kids on a picnic' and Steve 
will "talk about his 'three trips.' (a scheme to , 
, do three trips in one) 

✓ 

And that's as far as they qet. They never make a 
specific plan, they never choose one df these things 
to do. As far as I know they don't ever make any 
arrangements to get to the poia^ where they coOld 
choose' .w„hat they're, going to ddL ' ^ 

Taped Observations, Jefferson 
April, 1971 

In June Mel explained their lack of enthusiasm this 



way 



Well, fopk, it just seems that we didn't get around 
to planning these things; we're too busy all doing 
a lot of other things, you know. We're all in our 
own classrooms and all. That whenever we have 
meetings we didn't talk about too many group things. 
We talked more about what we're going to do with 
this kid .or what we're qoing to do with that kid, 
or how we can get 7-8 (tho problem section) together, 
how we could get them to do a little better, you 
know) things like that. 

Writer: Why didn't yd£j talk about other things? 

i 



Mel: Well, you frean like trips and^ax^^ 

Writer: Well, T don't know. What other things 
do you' think you could have -talked about? 

Mel: More trips and different act ivi t ies--things 
like that'. Lt just didn't come ^up. It would come 
up but nobody seemed to be all excited to do it, 
that's all. That's just what it amounted to. 

/ Taped Interview 

June ,1971 

They did plan one more trip. 'Steve's scheme (discussed 
in the^next section) was reduced to two trips-in-one instead 
of three, and was actually arranged and carried out in June. ' 
The rest, or thf year- was spent by the group planning* for next 
year . . 
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C The Fina l Months 

j | 

Overall Program 0 

All the kids are ho re f or , to me , is to learn about 
what's going on, to develop their minds and to kind 
of make them better persons ; that ' s the way I look 
at it , to make them better persons - And whatever 
- it takes to do it, and however it works out, if 
tha t ' s being accompl is'hed , tha t ' s what I rea 1 ly 
care about, and I think that's all we should really 
care about. 

And the fact that we're not integrating the materials 
just right, tc me is not too important. I think 
if you got the k^ds to realize the importance of 
school,' you get the kids motivated so that they 
learn something, I think you've accomplished some- 
thing. 

Maybe I,'m setting my standards too low. 

Mel , Taped Interview 
June/ 1971 ' 

Throughout the year the team members had concentrated 
more Qn their individual classrooms than they did on teamwork 
and certainly more than they did on any interdisciplinary 
work. .Beginning, as they had, with emphasis placed on teach- 
ing skills in individual subject areas, they never moved from 
that to the cross-subject matter. developmental work they had 
envisioned. (Their .summer ' plank actually did not provide 
for this kind Of overlap; the original schedule showed each 
teacher moving from emphasis on skills to developmental work 
within his a rea They had stopped short of going 6n to ■ 

thft next level in which there 1 would have been joint planning.) 

Melon had followr-d tfre schedule much as she had planned. 
She had wanted to us*-* several of the PAS units in Human 
Development. , and shf d id . At thf end of th<> year shf ' stated 
some ambivalent ffojiMqs about, her classes. She said she felt 
si," had learned a lot from teaching the ri"w curriculum and 
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\ that the consultant M had been a dcll M in getting needed 

r material from the Advancement School so she could teach the 

units. ■ * 

However she also said that though she felt close to the 
students this year," she felt the closeness might have been 
too much. Her "ships were not as ti/ght" as they had usually 
been;, at the end of the year she was having more disciplinary 
problems than usual and she attributed this to the team. In 
conversation with the writer she said that in past years she 
had taken some of her classes (her advisory section always) 
Qn special trips but that this year she was unable to do that 
because she felt she would have to take the whole team. 30 ^ 

Steve's classes in science went as he had planned. By 
the. end of the year, students were engaged in many different 
projects (he had them write r a twenty-page report on one prd-^ 
ject) and he praised the "cyclic" effect of being on a team: 
his Classes had started off well and he .had fel«" encouraged, 
spurred on to find interesting experiments,. the students 
then got excited by what he brought in and that encouraged 
him even more. He continued to be the students' favorite 
teacher and he continued to be the strongest believer in the 
team. (When students later wwc asked about the minischoo), 
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^Teachers at junior high schools seem to form a special 

attachment to their rid v.i r.ory action. It is usually students 
from their advisory who come back the following year to visit 
them, a>nd teacher- provide special year-end activities lor 
their advisory section. I'eiiuj on a team seemed to have the 
effect of diminishing the importance of the adv i sor ^adv i sbry* 
relationship without, however, providing a substitute for 
that relationship at Jefferson. 
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they frequently cited things ^that Steve had told them about 
the 'team: that they "learn more in, the miniteam," that they 
were getting more "advanced work " in the mini team than the 
rest of the^»€hool.) Some of the success Steve was having 
as a second year teacher he seemed to attribute to being on 
the team although he himself said the differential effects m 
"were impossible to sort out." 

Elaine's classes #nded the year pretty much the way they 
had been all year, although confrontations with students 
Blackened off considerably. (By the end of the year she had 
become so suspicious of the students that when her advisory 
gave her a surprise birthday party, she wondered if they had 
not done it to get a "free period.") The consultant in April 
worked with Elaine tor a whale to try to implement one of the 
PAS uni^ts in reading and writing. It began well but was never 
followed through. At the end of the year Elair^, commenting 
on her relationship with the students, said that she "felt 
this year I've really qiven a lot of myself" but that "with 
a small minority of the kids I would say I just felt very 
unappreciated." y 

Mel had tried several of th£ math units from the Advance- 
ment School. (He had been the most excited of the team members 
about the summer subject-matter workshop . ) He had tried the 
PAS Fractions Unit (the consultant spent weeks putting the 
material together so that he could teach it). He liked the 
unit a lot though he complained that using it, he had "to be' 
ten different places at once." He went on to the PAS unit on 
"sets" which ho found r>ot quite so successful. 

ERIC 13!) 




Helen had found that being on a team "made you more con w 
scientious," so that 4 a teacher you "don 1 ake things for ^ r 
granted after a few months." Perhaps a sense of being kept • 
"on your toes" made the classes, though not related, more 
interesting throughout the year. The consultant felt in June 
that team members "could ,have done more in their classrooms... 
varyihg activities within a given lesson," but Helen felt the 
team had "reached its potential in subject area." At the second 
report period, y the minischool students again comprised 70% of 
the honor roll students. In evaluating the 'minischool over 
the year, the principal said in June that he would have to 
give the instructional program "a positive rating" and that 
he felt the teachers had done a "tremendous job." ' 

Fina l Team Activities 

The second trip for the Jefferson team wa§ the result 7 of 
Steve's plan to do two trips, at once. Taking half the students 
at a time, the mini school .toured the airport an^ TiniCum Marsh. 
Half the students wr»nt on Friday and the other half on the 
following Monday. Two 'teachers went on the trip while two 
stayed behind with the rest of the students. According to 
• the consultant, it went very smoothly. 

Then on a Wednesday, the (lay before the last day of the 
year r all four teachers took the students on a picnic for 
half a day. They picniokedand played games as a final get- 
together. (A park is wi thiol easy walking distance from 

Je f f er son . ) Mo;, t o I t h<* p 1 ann i ng for the t. r Lp wa s done by 
\ 

Steve arid t l - PAS r< >\\ su 1 tan t . 

/ 
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Team meeting time was devoted throughout May to making 
plans for the next year. The team made several requests of 
"T:1i"6*~ardmi-nts-tration: 

The first was that the seventh-grade minischool^ students 
be allowed to remain together in the 'eighth grade and that a 
new team of eighth grade teachers be constituted to teach 
them. This was done and the Advancement School assured 
Jefferson that salaries would be paid for both teams for a 
summer workshop program. 

The second request was that the team be given rooms to-, 
gether "on one floor. They were allotted rooms- on the same 
floor but not together. Except for the fact that students 
would' not have to climb stairs next year, the physical situ- 
ation would be almost identical. 

They requested that one counselor be assigned all the 

0 

minischool students. 31 After several hour^Tof conference with 

V , • 

the counselors, several of whom felt that fhis was not a go l od 
idea, it was agreed that one counselor would* handle all the 
minischool students (in addition to other ^pjflents) and wou 
attend the summit: program with the tea^n. * ^ 

The most important request <£p^e by t h ljf^am was for the 
minischool teachers to have r e s pfrn s ibA^fco r teaching only 
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31 Ag in most junior high schools, Jefferson students are 
assigned to counselors arbitrarily; one counselor is 
assigned stMents whoso last names begin, with t^he letters 
A-F, a secor J counselor has G-M, ate, ^ .. , 
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four sections, but for five periods a day. 32 This request 
would have relieved the group ^f the necessity of planning 
activities for 175 students, giving them only 140. The re- 
quest was turned down. 

Requests for a team area for the teachers (teachers had 
met all year in the principal's office and had nO place for/ 
informal contacts), for jreading teachers assigned to the team, 
arid for team teachers to take over teaching music and hygiene 

, I 

to minischool students, were still pending when school closed. 

The schedule as blocked* out at the end of the year did 
not look much different from the schedule they had h|id at the 
beginning of the year. They were to be separated physically 
(cutting off the possibi 1 i ty *for any schedule arrangements 
independent of the rest of i the school) and they were all 
rostered to tgach f,ive classes again. This time the team 
decided it would not include the fifth section in the mini- 
school. The fact that everyone would be teaching a section 

it , 

apart from* the minischool,* though, represented a drain on 
energies which no one* could estimate ir> June. 

The similarities between the two schedules despite the 

problems/the t;oai\ had had in working with that schedule during 
the y»e$T *f -do>u J d be a result of the principal's year-efld pointy 
oi K yi'oty to'tfi&rd the t eam. The year seemed to have diminishedv 
i n \iH'4$4f^"th*- sainmoV emphasis on team work and large group 



This r'^i'n-sJ w.i-; \ t \'\c(\ on t h»- way* other A.ivanc -mont- School 
. m i n i :;r:lior; l ( . op* • i 1 1 i •< i : t f'/ich^r s t. aught I. he Jul I complement 
of* c kisses but t. j r j»n ! y four flection*;. T^am teachers taught 
some rnihoi subjerCs to make up the difference. 
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activities # and his definition of a miniteam was that "it is 
an in-house cutriculum, experimental/ developmental group." 
This definition did not_necessi^ate the kinds of roster changes 
and room arrangements the team requested in June. 

\ . ■ 

Fin^l Reflections ■ N . 

- Almost all team members at the end of the year expressed 
some disappointment with the team's progress. One of the 
disappointments expressed by two team members was that the 
team was not as close as they had thought it was going to be: 



I thought I'd feel more that I was in the team I 
when we met over- the summer because we were constantly 
togetiher and I thought it would be like that. But 
it hasn't 'been" that much like that for me. I have„ 
an identity to* my team, I feel very happy and proud 
that I'm in the team, and I'd defend it if anybody... 
not only defend it but I promulgate it" when I talk 
to anybody who's not in the team. But as far as 
feeling constantly that, "here I am, I'm just a 
member of the team," I feel, still nfbfe as an in- 
dividual teacher than a member of a team. ^ 

I feel that while I am a member of the miniteam, 

I'm Mr. / teacher first. 

* - ' ' 

Mel , Taped Interview 
June, 1971 

Elaine ended the year with similar opinions, although 

her feelings were somewhat mixed; she thought the team would 

be a bigger thing in Jefferson than it\^was: 

I didn't really feel that muqh different being on 
a team.' I thought I-would. I thought a lot more 
would be made of the miniteam this year, but it 
wasn't. The only thing that I believe was made 
mention of was in the beginning when (the principal) 
was talking about new programs at Jefferson and he 
said "miniteam." 

But there were so many things I just thought we 
we're supposed to do byt I guor.n they couldn't get 
through . ^ 

Tape>l rnterview j ^ 
q June, 1971 

ERJC U;; 
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' N The consultant felt that one of the team's problems was 

that they became overconfident from their early successes in 

the Fall: ' '\ 

We kind of psyched ourselves — I don't kndw, some- 
thing we did after fc^iat first Saturday, meeting that 
we had at PAS, you knS^r>. when all the schools came^ 
together,. Our school wa) the only one that wasn't 
having a whole lot of problems like the other teams, 
and I think we kind of got a little self-satisfied 
at that point. 

And I don't know! I've been feeling that all year, 
I don't think we can say that now, I don't think 
we- can feel as satisfied now as we did after that 
first meeting, because I think that a lot of teams 
S have probably done some things a lot better than we 

^ have--a lot more things. 

Taped Interview ' 
- June, 1971 

For Steve, the feelings he got from that first Saturday 

meeting persisted throughout the year, and he said in June 

that he felt the team had done "phenomenally well": 

As an absolute from what all of us have gotten when we . 
talk to other groups at PAS, it seems to us that we've 
done better and it seems to them that w£'ve done better 
in most of the criteria that we've evaluated at the 
meetinqs. 

r 

As far as actual activities go, Iyconsider that we 
did more than^the rest of the schools did, that our 
kids got; a lot more done. ,]j 

• ■* 

Taped Interview 
June, 1971 

Elaine, however, saw those Saturday meetings in much the 

way the consultant had; they helped to^ create some Of her 

disappointment in the team: 

Sometimes , I don't know, I just get discouraged ; when 
I go to PAS and when I sit in and talk to other people 
from other schools and you know, like you hear all 
these--things they 1 re doing and^-trhen again the grass 
is always greener on the 'otter side . I guess they 
have their probl ems too and their ups and downs . 



Taped Interview 
ER | C .. . / J.jJuno, 1971 
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In assessing* the team, the Jefferson principal said 

in June that neither he nor the vice-principals would like 

to see the team discontinued/ but that they did feel "there 

might be a little tighter control over some of the sections 

and sjtudents." It seemed as though the team was caught in 

the middle: some of their classes had gone part of the 7 way 

toward being warmer, more humane and with a different student 

teacher relationship.' Part of the way, but not far enough 

for the teachers £6 See the benefits of this change. Several 

teachers said in June that they planned to sta^rt off the 

next year being much tougher on studepts. J^or example, 

Helen tried to explain her feelings of di'sappoin tmenj with 

the team by saying that the teachers h^d gotten too close 

to the students: 

We were all out f©r this closeness thing with 
the teachers and I think that some of the kids , 
became very personal towards us. Like the/ take 
us as buddies , which is something I have never 
allowed myself to fall into. It's good if you 
have the type of kid that can accept something 
like that in a mature way. And some of our kids, 
w I just don ' t think are that mature . 

Another thing, like some of ys have a tendency, , 
in front of the kids, to call each other by our 
first names. I don't mind that but the kids get 
excited about that because they 1 re not used to 

it. And I may slip and call Mr . , Steve; 

he may slip and call me Helen in the classroom 
or something, and the kids really get excited 
about it.. They know our first names — I don't know 
i f that has anything to do with it but it's some- 
thing that never happened before with me, and I ^ 
think it might have been one of the little things f. 
that caused this laxnons in ^scipline. 

T/iped Interview : , 

Junf, 197 1 

In spi to of the i r d i sappo i nt mentn the genera 1 reaction 
of team members war; .tfrvit; -compared to the rest of the school 



they had had a good year: 
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Walk around this school and look at this -place. 
It's really bad; it's sad some of the rooms you 
go into and see what's going o^ and see the teacher 
standing there and getting bombarded and then the 
kids aren't learning a thing. -* 

In my room they're sitting there, they're doing 
their work, they might complain that I give them 
too much or that it's a drag sometimes, butjthey're 
doing their work, they pass their tests, a lot 
o€ them are getting good marks . And that's all— 
what am I going to do? The fact that I didn't 
teach them a little history that day or spelling, 
I'm not going to get aggravated by it because I 
see what else is going on. 

And maybe* that's a lousy attitude, but to me, 
it pleases mc • 

* _ * 

N Mel, japed Interview 
* June, 1971 
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• CHAPTER FOUR 
THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS. 
Content 



Tjh^e instructional programs of the North and Jeffersfon * 

teams were quite differeht. Much about the programs and their 

development has been covered in Part I as each team's chronolo- 

gipal development v#as outlined. However there are important 

4 ; 
general points to be found in a closer study of the ifts tructio- 

nal programs alone. 

1) One of the most obvious points to be made, is that the 

flexibility and inventiveness of the program dep^rfds, in lar<Je 

part, on how flexible the physical arrangement seems to the 

te^m members . 

The Jefferson teachers understandably viewed their setting 
as an inflexible one. From the beginning, they preferred to re- 
main within the ordinary junior high school structure, risking 

J 

little for the sake of the team. Early in the fa^ll, the principal 
of Jefferson remarked that while he could see some value in having 
all\£heir classrooms together in jthe same area of the building, 

if they're going: to have a science lab and all the rest of the 
rooms that. they want, it's almost impossible to work it because 

4 

the science labs are all in one part of the bui lding , " For the 

t^eam., it^w^tf more important that science be taught -in ,a ' proper 

room than it was that the tc>am have the creative possibilities 

i 

provided by adjoining rocjms . 

The North team, locatod in a synagogue which had never been 
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used for public school put pusi'ti he tore, had no "proper rooms." 
Science was vjoituj tb he taunht whoievoi t hey t oiind a pladU* to 
teach it, lis was I'vrry t h i nn rise. The teachers* I irsl . ri\i,c! ions 
to this amount of flexibility in the" physical sot;tYnn was not 
one ot creativity and 1 man 1 na t i on ; it took several, months of 
t.i ymq a rat hex i iq.id approach betore they moved to more innova- 
t 1 vo schodu 1 i iur. 

The initial schedule Not t h followed was devised tn^tho sum- 
nu * r ; there was iu> pt on ijlimma't 1 c hasi.s tor its outline.' Rather, r 

'* \ ' 

it wa.s an attempt to tit \i 1 1 the students into* all the rooms with 

a ijivon numbei of teachers. From the boqinniny it was disastrous. 

Included witnin the schedule were two very different types of 

teaching situa' ions: small qroup and larqe ^ruup instruction. 

Hut since neither had been chosen tor a pi oqramniat ic reason, 

little «jood use was made ot either. Teachers often tried to teach 

the same lesson:, in the laivje i oom (witah 60 students) that they 

did in the small rooms (with .10 student;;)-. u Tn addition, they used' 

r 

the same method ot presentation in both situations:. lecture. 

Expectation;? tor :> t udeiit ' behav l or at North wei e not. consonant 

with the pie . ^ ' a 1 sett i fin ot the pi on x am. Teachers had expected 

the student Li ,m<:r to be ^-^n^ tar.t while Uw»y (the teachers.) 

channed t i >o i : ov^n he^uvicxrv* They looked a lot less tormal than 

incest teacher.,; t:.«- men d:d not weal tics and they wore their hair 

4 i 

lonqer than 1 i> usu.il . Student;- woi e allowed initially to call 

■ 4. 

teachers by- their i i ^ t nan.es. Hut the teachers were unpjrepured 

tor the re.ict . cn rlu.i < : : or st uients. There was an under- « 

lyinq exi-cta* i>n Iton- tea*hers ahou t . . s tuelen t behavior which was 

\ 
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at odds with the physir\il setting and tin* picture t he teachers 
wanted to present . Pur examp le , . teaeheis exported studeaits to 
Uri'nq peneiis and ^aptr t ^ c J ass , t o conform to luriiftr hiqh 
school behavioral norms: Yet thole ya* nothing in the annrx 
*i>e 1 1 in<j* to supppi t and ' re irit o*co these norms, 
j From the bpq 1 nn 1 nq *t ho te^ht»rs know t he -proqram at North 
Wilt; inappropriate, bu^t It took maity hours ot planning and arguing 
before a new pi ah cou Id 'be put rf into ettect. The new plan«was a 

t \ ; ' - 

'step' toward i 1 i /at l on of sua^ 1 with a programmatic rationale, 

The big room was utilized tot what j|t could do best: individua- 

lized irfstr ue't ion . students still alternated days in fjie+-tfiq ^ 

room all m*wninq v* 1 t ! , day- m the small rooms, but it wa^pgs- 

sibh' to' keep both activities .a*pai at e in their; mind:;, The 

wtTo not- expect e 1 to coordinate thoii dissimilar experiences in 

each settinq. Teachers had ;,epu r 1 1 e da t 1 es and each could con- 

* ' • * 
centrate, then, on producing materials appropriate tor h i\S Or 

ho r se 1 1 i n q f • 

Their" r ma jor sohe,<fu [V- 'ehanqe was imp 1 emon t ed in June 

tor the fim. two weiks; hM^lu-p had begun to have ;->uci) flexible 

'outlooks thit the planninq tu^.tlu^ new schedule t ook only a few 

days. In thiii ca:.e, the\ i:\in the planninq with a spec l tie 

programmatic q'oal in mind and then look^id at'xrii 1 space they had 

as it could best be used. to achnve that qoaL. This represented 

as* approacn directly opposite the one they had taken in the sum- 

me.r and the one extant in most umor hiqh 'schools . - « 

2) The s • T.d ma;oi punt is tn.it the coordination ot 
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o 1 asset? or i nt erd isci v 1 i nary wor k requ i res ca re t.u 1 p 1 anni ng 

A 

;oi it;; implementation as we y as the desire to Mo it. 

NeitluM h t ict'son nor Nor th diu^very much in the way of 

i\ latingvits individual c lass rooms . Jefferson teachers had 

Listed the interrelation ot classes as their primary goal; in 

Sept ember , Steve dose r l be< t what he hoped won 1 d happen : 

I 'in very , very * much i\\ i avor of over lapping 
'* eu rricula. ' t or it- i t i ea L Lyifge t s t he s t uf f across 
to the students. Theto's tffi'e" potent laj. for having 
t h i na#» J i Ke . . . \* e 1 re talking about a day at VaL ley 
rofijffc Whe : e lelen will teaeh sour things about »the 
hietdf*ty o Lt ..nd I'll teach tactics and so foztli, 
and h ive the* kids no out 'uere and re-enact a 
bat t It and Let t in mi olji.ot'V. 1 it and see what happens 
and talk .il oat it and wiitt about in in English 
cLass. Tin could do some math ealculat ions on it , 
rate»* and tie eve r \ t s . l no into an overall activity. 

The team -did Little more . t * >wa t d i mp i etnen t l nq i n t o rd i so i p 1 l na r y 

t ?ae;hing - than this type d speculative thinking. Tn the* sunjinmi.^r 

they had Listed the thinking sk ills which were to be links be- 

t wet n their individual classrooms- Beside t Ac\\^/%i the thinking 

skills, they had Listed some possible activities which would cut 

across discipline lines to illustrate each skill. . However, when 

th-*y made the schedule of what "each was going to teach during 

"he year, hone t these activities was included and nothing w^s 

built into their plans for the y^ar which Would insure ot create 

the reed for interdisciplinary planning. 

One of tne di.ficu.t es was that the term "interdisciplinary 

planning" was interpreted very narrowly. Although the Jet ferson 

team seemed t< begin well, using skill s as l the ^connectors between 

classes, it 'soon slipped into the rut ot defining interdisciplinary 

w#rk as the repetition of the same w ords in each classroom. 
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Elaine illustrated this point ot view in March when nhe was asked 
about the amount ot interdisciplinary coordination the team had 
carried out: 

What I would like to 4o tor myself is to really 
fihd out where the other teachers are on the team so 
I could start relating a little bit more into the 
English classroom what's going on in math, science or 
geography. Sometimes, though, if they, hear one thing 
in one class then they get it in another class , it 
starts becoming boring to them and they get tired of 
it. 

At Jefferson, team teachers were often unaware of what was 
being taught in other teachers' classrooms; there was no pro- 
vision for exchanging information about classes. As noted in 
the preceding chapter, pr ically none of their meeting time 
was devoted ta this topic. They worked neither individually 
nor as a^group to implement the coordinated goals they had 
chosen over the summer. 

****** 

3) The third point to be learned frdm an analysis of the 
two instructional programs is related to the second: teachers 
will retreat into their owi classrooms if there is nothing 

forcing them to work together. . s " 

" 4 

^kt North, there was no possibility for teachers to escape 
the annex situation or learning to work together. .Their desks 
were in the same room and the building yas Jsf> small that teachers 
and students saw each other constantly during the day. Classrooms 
were not private possessions of the teachers who taught in them; 
they served different functions. depending on the time of day. In^ 

* i 

the morning, the rooms were classrooms but during break and lunch, ( 
they became quLct rooms, lunch rooms , game rooms and study rooms 

/ 
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belonging to the annex as a whole. The North toachers ended 
the year feeling disappointed in their individual classroom 
work and yet excited by the work they had done as a team. 
, . For the Jefferson teachers, it was just the opposite: 
their classrooms were their private domains, both in terms 
of instructional program and discipline methods. Yhe team's 
effect initially was to provide each teacher with leverage he 
would not otherwise have over the students: the threat of 
being taken off the team. Their classes were generally more 
orderly than the rest of the school's despite the problems of 
two of the members. 

No one should denigrate the power a team has in getting 
teachers to try new curricula or methods in their classrooms. 
It provided that impetus at Jefferson. However, the goal in 
the long run, is for the team to move beyond that stage into' 
one- in whitrh there is more^haring and coordination. The 
Jefferson goais, cognitive in nature and without adequate imple- 

r 

mentation plans, were not strong enough to. pull the teachers 

together during the school year. Their instructional "program" 

was individualistic for each teacher. 

****** 

4 ) The tourth and final point concerns the importance of 
a team area with adjoining classrooms. 

At Je f f erso: ^e boundaries between the classrooms were as 
firmly in pla^e ai the end of the year as they had been in the 
beginning. It was difficult for it tp be otherwise, for the 
physical situation they were in discouraged any sharing between 



classrooms*. The physical situation at North made anything other 
than sharing i mposs 1 1) U4 Ln the short dark days ot December 
when toam enthusiasm was at a k>w ebb anyway and tho students' 
initial excitement seemed to.be weai mg thin, there was for both 
teams a tendency to 'withdraw from team concerns and concentrate 
on individual subject matter. At -"Jefferson, there was nothing 
to keep this from happening. Team members could 90 tor days 
without seeing each other, without having to think of the team 
a-t all. Teachers in a separate area like North were not afforded 
this "luxury;" if they, wanted to avoid the team, they had to be 

absent. jr*"N 

Without a separate team area, indent if iable' physically , it 
was difficult to establish an overall team atmosphere. In a 
small area, t;ho overall atmosphere must be worked out coopora- 
tively, established by the students as well as the teachers. In 
the tall, trie students at North set the team atmosphere alone 
because ot the contusion and disillusionment ot the teachers. 
The students were un!iapp\ , the teachers - were unhappy, and the 
atmosphere was one of disorder, strident voiees and manifest ten- 
sion. No ciassroom was sate from the effects of the tone ot the 
buildings as a whole, illustrifing h »w powerful a force team atmos- 
phere can be. Later, when the atmosphere in North was changed, 
it became a powerful agtnt tot, good. Although i\o teacher felt his 
individual teaching had improved a great deal for the fall, the 
tone ot the building had changed radically and classroom per- 
tormance was different . 

JVrterson found it difficult to establish any toam atmosphere 
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at all. Since they wore not. engaged in cooperative classroom 
planning, and it was a h i t -or -in i ss affair whether the different 
classes complemented each other on a given day, the only support 
for the team, idea was what: a teacher might say about it. 

To summar i ze , the ins truct'iona I program of a particular 
team seems to depend a great deal on the flexibility of its 
physical sotting and how easily a program can be created within 
it which will have programmatic logic., (it may take a while 
before team membe rs arc t lexib Le enough to view the physical, set- 
tinq with an open-ianded attitude,.) If team members sei i*>asly 
plan to have i ntrrd isci pi inary coope ratioi\V they must make do- 
tailed plans (not -just qoals) tor how they will bring this about 
durinq the, year. Without such plans, each ■teacher will tend to 
retreat into his own classroom and the instructional program wijll 
no longer have a team reference iit all. Likewise, the t^am must 
be established in its own separate area both for the poss^^l^i ties 
this allows f6r programmatic experimentation and for the control 
it provider o\ZQtf k 'the establishment pf a team atmosphere , going be- 
yond separate classfrooms. -i 

Teaching S ty les 

• * i 

Initial Observa t i ons . ' 

The first few cld|s meeting's (as in most schools) were occu- 
pied with establishing a tone for the class which the teachers, 
hoped would govern Student behavior f^r the rest of the year; much 
of wnat*eou.ld be- observed initially about teaching - s ty lo was the 
process of es al lishing this tone. The tones established at J.- 



Jefferson and North during the tirst .weeks were very different. 

At Jefterson, expectation; tot student' behavior were oleai ^ • 
and unquestionable; the, assumption appeared to Co that the more 
orderly and calm the school year beqan the better the year would 
be for students and teachers. None of the team classes was a 
challenge to this assumption; the keynote in each was the sense 
of orderly process. Students taced no dissonance between what was 
expected ot t{ioan in the halls and their minor classes, and what 
was expected in the team classes. 

The procedure for Je t t erson c lasses was described in detail 
in Part 1. The result ot these practices was that each class was 
very calm and ordered. Then- were practically no discipline pro- 
blems. The following excerpt, is from the writer's notes after 
observ^n.j one t . air. member's 'class in late September; it is a good 
illustration ot all the team .-lasses: 

The class begins with-tly* students copying ttjeir \ 
homework assiqnment from f he board, Helen then 'passes 
out the books" and the class precedes to what is termed 
"pre-class work" which- in this case to ski p«~qtSi 

in tlto qeoqrapuy textbook--- that sect mn dealinq 
with latitude and lonqitude, (There are abo\it' five 
minutes for this aetivitV') 

Hole then tells the class to qet out their homework 
from the j.qht betore. ( The homework was to look up -the' 
definitions r » > r a number ot qdt^qr^hy terms, terms lik-e 
axis and 1 titer sect : on 'and rotate. After a student 'is 
called on to read I l^s* de f l ri'i t ion h*? is asked to make a 
sentence usinq'the word. There are a lot of volunteers 
for each de t l n 1 1 ion , Tin s t adents are seated a lpha- 
betically in rows and Helen has a seating chart from 
which she at oa 1 1 the students by name as she calls on 

them . " 



When a student ' is called on uid has his wor.<, he 
gets a check mark Jroir. Helen as evidence Miat ho has 
•participated. No one was called on twice during the 
class and every time someone was /called 'on, he or she 
received credit. As the definitions are read for both 
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axis and inttTiu^ct ion, ^HoltMi expands t ho definition by 
illustrating on the blackboard. 

Helen then taught a le.sson on latitude and longi- 
tude-. She reviewed tlu^ dqf ini tioiis of each with the 
class and she drew a gJLo/be on the board with the equator 
and prime meridian on it. She got a stadent to come up 
to the boaid to put the directions (north, south,, etc, ) 
in the proper places on the circle. She drew the lati- 
tudes, on the board and marked t hem off by degrees saying 
that 6° was at the -equator and 90° was at the North and 
- South Pole. 

She wo, Id point to various lines on the board and* 
ask students to identity it it was north or south lati- 
tude. She did the same with long itude .; un t i 1 finally 
the class was getting them pretty easil^. Then she 
asked them to identify points on the map as a combina- 
tion ot la t i tude , and longitude, There was considerably 
more difficulty with this part, At the end ot the cla^s, 
many of the students were answering these quest ions in- 
correctly. 

North Ai^nex had practical ly'none of the sense of established 
order found at Vtferson. The props which were so helpful to , 
the Jefferson teachers in setting the tone they wanted did not J 
exist at North: standard desks and chairs, lockers, a sense of 
procedure to the s-^nuJ as a whole, support staff whose job was 
to help with discipline^ In addition, their class rooms" were 
about one-third the size of Jefferson's. 

These physical inconveniences were only part of ^gener^l 
problem, mcludinq tlfe lack of clear expectations on the part of 
the teachers. The team had agreed that it wanted to establish 
a different typt of relationship with its students from that foiind 

9 

in a normal junior high school. They knew what they wanted that 

relationship to be one of warm trust but did not know how to 

brinq it about. The issue was further confused by the Tack of 
agreement among che teachers themselves on expectations. f 

In one class students were allowed to sit on the window sills 



and the teacher provided the pencils; in another the teaclufY 

expected them to bring pencils and threatened suspension it a 

student sat in the window sill or ate his .lunch in class. 

Students were the best behaved in the class that most nearly 

matched those described at Jefferson, where thv chairs wero in 

rows, homework was collected and the lesson was taught in a 

logical orderly manner . North searched for months , ha If the 

year, before it developed a program which; would begin to channel 

the students 1 energies into constructive areas. Discipline mnd 

expectations for student behavior were still problems, though 

ij^s severe, at the end of the school year. 

*The following is an excerpt from notes made while observing 

orte\of the North classes in the big room* ear ly^ i n the year. It 

is typical of the experiences most North teachers had jin the big 

room urffctiss they were showing a film. The class was ajmath 

class.; Mike had giv^^aut worksheets for the students to complete 

He was moving around the room, answering questions and giving out 

a second worksheet for those who finished the first. 
/ 

Students up — -"-two students trading punches. Boy in 
yellow, standing and ye 1 Ling. ^Underground noise very 

high. At one table--- -all boys everyone is yelling <a£ t 

each, othc \ . 

Mike circulating, answer ing ^questions . Hard to . 

differentiate sounds or voices loud blur. Small 

fight* starts at another table. People are going in and" 
out of the door. Students singing "We shall overcome" 
at one table. One boy standing swinging his arm very , 
fast. Giil walking with oha^l: knob in her hand. Back- 

* gr und no . st continues at the same pitch voices and 

sounds of slaps, penci Is -.hi ttinq the table, chairs 
moving . 

Mike* ^t the center of the room, lots of kids 4 ; 

around him. Someone throws a basketball sound of 

dnbblftig." Yell4|rtg between tables. . Student ■ throwing 
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lunch in air. Mike handing out previous papers, calling 
names. ' One-tourth oi t he ,s t udent s • are standing*. 

Noise high. Students moving t 10m table to table. 
One student tollowinq Mike. Boy twirlinq. LVasket bp'l 1 on 
•fingertip on one side of the robin. Girl going i&fcpj 0 
boy with pencil held like a kniftv^^ 

Mike emails for attvntion, wants to collect lab '•re- 
ports, Want a to pick up reports from the tattte.. * ^itucients ^ 
( 5 - 10 ) up , br i ng work shoe ts Lty^ him. Students pusfi b*ck " 
chairs 1 1 om tables. Three- fourths up and walking ^jSoinnd , 
scrunching up paper. 

Most students up. Daskt^tt^ll being thrown, chairs 

being thrown. Lots of laughing ,\ taunting , yelling./" 
Mike at front ot room. Several small fights, -flell rinqs. 1 .^ 

Everyone runs to dpor f sgip*eaming .\ „ 



f / 

This typo of disorder and confusion ,was e s s i ng to teachers 

and students and continued far longer than anyone believed it 
would . 

Mid-year Observations 

In January, all fho team classes in each school were 



systematically observed by two , observer s using the Flanders 
Observation Sys;tem. (The Flanders is a systematic method for 
recording thti verbal interact ioii y in a classr oom'; notations a^e , 
made very tht».- seconds for twenty mi nutes Each teacher was 
observed four/ tunes; the observations from each class were 
averaged andvar presented' in Table 1J.I. * 
From these observations, it is difficult to generalize a 
great deal abo . t \\ts- influeace ot the teams; most of the teaching 

. \ - . — 



^Jefferson experienced this same sense of frustration and lack 
of control early in the Fall when they were in. a situation 
with the normal support system removed. They took all the 
students up on the roof tor a larue :roup activity and at temp- 
ted to use the same Techniques for es tabl isning order - and get- 
ting control that tho\ used in tlieir classrooms. . 

/ , . . 
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FLANDERS 1 CLASSROOM ANALYSIS OF JEF^ER3#M AND NORTH TEACHERS 

IN MID-YEAR OBSERVATIONS 

♦.Taken crqm Edmund J. .Ana don and Ned A. Flanders, The Role of the Teacher 
in the C lassroom , Association »f^.r Productive Tt?^ch 11^ , Minneapolis, Minn. 

1967 : 7 . 

**Does not ^include any averages for- Mel, the math teacher. All math classes 
"observed werV-.v-'rkin ; on a factions unit from the Advancement School where 
the" teacher ci 'cdl it» 1 and helped individual students; there was practically 
no verbal in f eract'ien in' tht- classroom c\t all. Comments on hrr\ teaching 

mir- J * e 1 nc 1 uded in t he tc x t . / i , , - \ 



appeared mart* • related to in4lLv1du.1l style than to a team^ method ^ 
or approach. Tins is Logical given the fact that littlt^was 
done in the way ot interdisciplinary coordination by either tt>am. 
There are points raised by this systematic observation which 
should be noted: 

1 ) At both school s t he observers noted that t li/? walls of the 
classrooms were drab and uninviting. In No\th , this^was made 

■ m , • v 

worse -by the lack ot lockurs and bodkshelves so that l^ooks and be- 
longings were scattered about every surface. In a couple of 
classrooms at* North, there were a few pictures taped to the wall 
but, in general , there was little senile of student input "into the, 
decoration of the building. 'At Jefferson, the same bulletin 
boards the teachers had welcomed the students with in the fall * 
were ■ still 1 in evidence in March, though in considerably worse 
shape. In neither school was there a sense of the students having 
influenced their environment other th^n negatively. Gna,f^ .ti was , 
much 'apparent in the Jefferson rooms, some of it from last year's 
classes; there was no graffiti at North. , 

,2) I A all ckssrooms, except Steve's at Jefferson", Student 
participation was low, lower than on^ould expect. One reason 
for -the low figure on student input Wa^ the reliance on "sea t urork " 
found in fybth schools in practically allki classes. Seat work ^ji- 
eluded copying from the board, doing' worksheets, or reading and an.- 

s*er.ing questions from the text; there w^s, tittle provision fac» 

• ' ' ' • • ' • 4 ' 

those idonts who finished their work early Classes essentially 

wera^run iti a s t$p-.by -s tep fashion with all s tuden.ts *ex-peqt>ed, to . - 

be on the same step at* the. same time. m * * " ' '? '* \ 



i) Another explanation tor Ujf* Low st udent input was t he great 
amount ot time spent in silence und/oi contusion in all classes, 
especially at NoYth. The precentage ot t 1 mo spent, in silence and 
contusigji at these two schools wa:.; excessive; some ot the silence 
came, at the end of 1 cm] thy questions I rom the. teachers ; m much of 
it was silence following critiefsm by the teacher. Another pat- 

tern found in several classes waif a period of noise and confusion 

' V ' \ * 

.followed *by criticism (discipline) 'by fehe, teacher, to'l lowed by . 

• J v 

silence. In some classes what started off as silence while the . 

\ • • 

students attended to a silent demonstration by the teacher (wa lut- 
ing* for an experiment, wilting on the overhead projector) degene- 
rated into contusion when it went on too long. Some student in- 

* P. ' ' 

put coujd not bo "'recorded as sucb because there was^such a jumble 
of voices calling out tjiat no one speaker could be dis tinguished . 
(This may indicate excited partde ipation but, if no one ever gets 
the, floor, it is participation without purpose or direction,) s 

4) North' teachers engaged in less direct teaching on the 
average ^than the -Jet tor son teachers; Jefferson teachers rarely 
used praise and never made personal s ta s t eme'nt s ^in the classroom. 
The. primary observer (not t 4 he wiiter) made' .these romark5%[ter 
observing 1 the North classes': 



t ^'* ' The toui^ teachers (Hal, Edith, Mike and .Sue) I have 

■ff, '.observed all'seem to. have one thing in common , treating 

\':'.\t uden t s like humans-. They have apologized, thanked, 

v ;exeused *(.t homselves ) , excused students, touched students, 

:\[ * 9 La Iked-' on. o-^no , en'cou rau'ed , ioked and praised students ^ 

at one ti.ne'or another.. Though, the praise and encourage- 

* mo n't is very .limited,- it is still more than I ha-tje seen 

V in .other i>ubli * sohooi Ceachers 1 have observed. - 

1 *■ . * 

• 'Observer Notes, 

* • ' ^ * . January , 1 ^7*1 
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One reason Jefferson teachers received few tallies in the praise> 
area is that they wore still relying on the role-book-credit sys- 
tem for rewarding participation. When a student answered a ques- 
tion or attempted a problerrj he received a ch;eck in the book in - 
s tead of a word of praise. North teachers ^did not even talce" role 
during class; most used*- verbal praise as. a reward. 

5} The tea^i exerted little influence over the person^ style 
of its mergers at both schools. S£ovc*'% class at Jefferson was 
like no other prober ved or. either team. His intention fU0m the 
beginning ot th»- V'-..i r o turn th" control - o! t.he class more 

and more* over to tse stuients; by January he had nearly ichieved . 
his gGal . He seemed Jiar^ly to participate- 1 at all / sittmy on the 
side of the •: I «i ;*■>:•-■ .1.. projects were being presented by students 
to trie cutis', and tin- ensuinq discuss-ion was. directed primarily by ' 
students ther'.sei ve.s . His -classes were the most successful ob- 
served, vet they hud little impact on the rest of ' 1 - team # No • 
other team i/»T oh s » - r ved . h i s '.'lasses I nor was his method dis- v 
cussed * 1 t any r> e t 1 nq . 3 

Mel, also -it. f - • \ f » • r 1 . on , pu f students on their own. with -work- 
er 

books , to do win J«- he c 1 1 cu 1 a t < »d to answer que s 1 1 on.s . *. It is obvious 

h 1 y* per ;;p» t 1 v« • 1 Mwuid M was di-i fer^nt from !J t. eve's: 

J mean it looks q 1 umorou s that you're *qoinq to put 
kids on t fie 1 r own and it 's qoinq to be individual, and 
then .j lot '»f teachers wil] interpret that as , well now 
you can read the newspaper since they all have thinqs to 
do > But 1 t^' :; y,o La r from the truth, lik*£this See ing 
Through Kras*t_i ojis , all tin- kid'.) ♦ad their own stuff to 
do but they're tlrivinq me r rr a zy#be cause kids can't, read, 
kids cran 1 t do this, you've j^yt to be tjjjn different places 
. 1 1 oru'e instead of be 1 nq up the boar'd just qoinq on 

W/th your "shpiel." You've qot to be here and there rind 
t h< ' o t he r ; I •» -e ,1 in 1 it's more d 1 I I 1 0*11 1 t. . It's more' 
t a x 1 nq on in* ■ . » ^ 

* * Ta]j* -d In tei v 1 ew 

March , 1 ') 7 I 
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6)' A word must be said about the amount of discipline and 

criticism in the team 'classes, particularly Hal's at North and 

Elaine's at Jet ferson. The amount of discipline required seemed 

directly related ' tfc> the conf fdencji the teachers had in the lessons 

they had planned. Steve had liftle need of # discipline because 

his classes were so weU-organi:ed and^because he had been gradual- 

ly relinquishing control to the students all' year. Both Hal and 

Elaine had go<3d ideas for classes' but little sense of "how to imple- 

ment them.. Each relied heavily on sarcasm, especially when the 

lesson began to go' badly. Theirs became a battle of wills with 

the students, cyclical and sel f - feeding , hard -to break out of 

once i t began . 

Final "Observations 
■ t.* 

Classes we're not observed systematically again with the 
Flanders. but the writer did visit the team classes in each school 
several times before the end of the year. * 

Jefferson classes d id-no* change a great * dea 1 though they con- 
tinued in directions evident in January.* 7 By the end of March Steve 
could leave his class alone for a few mi nu te<> wi t h no appreciable 
ri.se* .in m i sb« 'ha v i < >r f >r noise; student di^cunraon and individual 

V** 

-projects cont mued t tIoitia n j h ■ hi:, elass time. Helen was having 
more vj i f f is s^l t y getting her ':1a.'. settled wiUh t Im^ "pr e-class " .» 
!■ echn l ' pie ; r r * = >r • ^ t i m» • wu" n- « s ■ . i i / « l i ■ i ;. 1 ; -s i n- ; i I , s * sd< -n t s <i 
the b!»ginning of the el.^ss. : i h* ■ was using -th<: method of putting 
students in \i Mips less rind f l/ing more on /heir attending 'to, her 
.it. the blackboard; d l se i p 1 i n» ■ je'rTj * r a. 1 1 7 w-i s "lia r r to maintain. 
Mel tried another sf the PAS math units, similar t n t lie one on 
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fractions^, with much less success; students were not as eager to 
work for the entire period in workbooks, especially not every day 
for weeks. His discipline problems (reported in ChapTtei* Three) 
had become severe with two of his 'classes and interfered with his 
ability to teach ,ihem. Elaine's classes continued to be battles 
between her and the students; her criticism of the gtudents in- 
creased as did their withdrawl and non-participation in her clas- 
ses. She was offering little for students t^ be invdlved in and 
responded sarcastically to those who made the effort at all. 

Jefferson teachers had the structure at the beginning' of the 
y$ar> so wel 1-es tabli^ied that they could have taught their stu- 
dents practically anything their students had the skills to learn. 
But the structure often was not followed up With engaging and sub- 
stantive materials. Teachers came to rely on the structure as an 
end in itself, as a separate goal, forgetting that i-t actually 
served only as an 1 nJtermediar y to teach students something. Thu^ 
a/teacher like Elaine could allow her students in October to sit 
quietly for thirty minutes or more, providing them with little to 
do, depending on the system to keep, them in line. By March or 
April, however, the* system had lost its effectiveness in keeping 
students contained; without, a substantive program, there was pro- 
gressive disorder. * 

Steve at Jefferson offered a substantive program in his clas- 
ses , the only teacher on either team to dc^ so. The North annex 
provided its students with substance outs ide the regu lar- classes , 
i n t he daily interaction with t * 'ache r s , in t he oppor t un i t i ns avai 1 
'able after school; in t.h* » 'b i <j - r ooni skill.s period, and in the new 
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schedule designed to finish out the year. The individual class 

rooms at North actually changed very little over the yea,r. 

) 

Neither team accomplished the balance between structure and sub 
stance necessary for having gcxxi classes. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
TEAM FUNCTIONING 

The way each mini school team functioned was critical to the 
depth and type of program each developed; ^^details of the teamS ' 
styles of ? interaction have been covered fairly extensively in 
Part I. This chapter intends to focus on two aspects of team func- 
tioning as most important for others in similar situations: the 
meaning of the team for its members, and the use of meeting time. 

/ 

The Meaning of the Team 

0 

Individual Versus the Group 

North and Jefferson had clearly different answers to the 

question of which was most important , team .or individual concerns. 

It is a decision which concerns, any group working together. 

I *think this is going to be one of the most difficult 
hurdles for any miniteam. 'Everyone is an individual and, 
individuals have to somehow submerge their individuality 
to the team will. This, I think, is a very, very difficult 
thing to do. As I am finding now, I'm finding that perhaps 
that which is not acceptable * to me, may be acceptable to 
others in the team, and that my tolerance level- is apparently 
not perhaps the same as someone. else ' s tolerance level. Some- 
how I am going to have to change me sufficiently right? 

to fit into the pattern that the team wishes to establish 

and that is not an easy thing.* 

Worth Consultant 
Taped Interview 
. • October , 197 0 

> 

The expor i enee- o£ being rlo.^ly 'associated .with a group of 
* * * 

poop]*-* was 'mentioned by <il 1 ^t.he North team members as'.one of »the 

op . 
most, important differences b^tw.-en be i. ng ,in the regular junior 

high school an* J b'*inq»jt t * , ,,i rm< *x . ,.. ; 4 
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v Last year I was -really my own person 1 did $T 

exactly what I wanted to do. Whereas this year I 
didn/t feel as though I could do that and I was very 
much team-oriented, and therefore, wanted to ask the 
other people, you know, what do you think I should be 
doing ; how do you think I should be going . I think , ' 

that *I spent more of my time 1 guess-, not as an 

administrator but working with the team than I did 

working with my teaching. 

Edith , Taped Interview 
May,-. 19 71 

The superior status given the team' at North was not dupli- 

r 

cated at Jefferson; there, iridi vidua^member 1 s concerns" were pri- 
mary and the team was secondary. The t^am^idea tended to be 
downplayed by both the Jefferson consultant 'and the team members v 
In the fall Steve commented on their functioning as a team: 

As far as working as a team, the four of us.. •don 1 t 
really function as a team. We're pretty "much on the , , 
same wave length but we're still all functioning as four 
people; it's definitely not team behavior. There's no 
• common $aily drive. There 1 § no overall common drive, but 
something more specific maybe, I haven't been able to 
finger it yet. The way the group functions' doesn ' t seem - 
like a team yet. It's good. It's not a hostile group 
and we're all cooperative a'nd that's about half the 
battle right'there. It's just some cohesi^enesg that 
isn't there . 



Taped Interview 
^ October, 1970 



The cohes ivoness could have\boen brought about' if the team 
members had come to value the team as a structure as mfero ^Lm- 

V 




portant than the members 1 personal' concerns,. They never di< 
and by the middle of the year set-mlMLl to ftav<> stopped cari'ng about 
achieving that or ) en taffln . * As the eo^ultarU said in March, "I 
think as far as r*vict uti<) ' ^AlI untie rd^t iry^;Wi \h . 4>ich 1 oth*i, .they're* 



just a qroup of [*Mop \$ ttyxi acr^oi k ^jfartityl t>tjr : ly wul 1 M 



* *j v 

nk 



At the end of tht* tf'^r * fcMl/"f» that* strcrooujd not thir 



tint?- 
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of anything really good that came out of their working together ^iffyk, ' 
as a group. As she pointed out, everyone was basically respor\ry^^T 
sible for his own subject matter and they did not exchange muc^j^ . 
except briefly* at meetings 



Interdependence and Commitment 

4 

The strength of the group commi tment^ at North created.'a 
interdependence-, among the members of the team not ofteiy foijp 



in junior high schools (or many working situations). The Ncfrrth 

team was £n a situation where the team members ha"d to be 

re'ly on each other or their program woul^i not survive. 

scribed in March, the^ interdependence clnd feedings of resp^}$< 

bility stiated by all the North team members : «■■**" 

- I would like to have a '$&y or so off; I have not v 
beq^v at^ie to take a„ day- off. And it's funny because * 
sometimes no#»in tWe^ morning when I just don't feel '/^'ife* 
like coming . . biit I' come iriV las.t year I would^ot\^;-^jS^ 

have hps iijdi.ted . VThis 1 ye at* " I do 1 come. m Now if 

' ver Y sack ,^1' 11 Stay' home, $ 

* . £ ju^t iknyw tftat if one of us stays out here 
fcic\ That's' iust it; aind weJve agree 





ch-ao£ic\ That's' ius,t it; aind weJye agreed that ^«J3on 1 t ^ 
want siaibs ti tut^s because ye don> t feel somebody. cfSrr come / & ' 
irr here and actual 1 y 'handle the children correctly or 
Understand the program* So it'afy'just cjne of these things 
wher^ if I stay out just because i-t- s day vflt&fk I 



do * ft 

fee^ like putting , up with t&e kids, it's n °t^<i^0 to do 
any- good because ■ someone here is going 'to tak^BT lot of 
flak, I know it, ■ "•' ' ^ 

* . '"Taped Inter^ew 

. ; . . f - • Marc ! > 3 1971 T ■* ■ 

A - There were f£w teacher abs^nco.s during the ifr^r at North ^ 

and most wer« for le^ji t i ma't^y id 1 nesses . (Faculty absences average 

10-15% at most junior schools--*- i t ir> a recognized and sfcrru - 

accepted tradition f or , t£afche.i# occasionally to be absent if they 

. ■ , . • * ✓ 

,,/eel in need of a . rest , £'#6m the students.') Jefforsons' sense of 
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team commitment suffered during the year under .an onslaught of 
team member absences. In February and March, absence of other 
team members was repeatedly mentioned fey the teacher* as the 



reason th,eir team was not functioning tis 1 well as 



itrj^h^'dl ' S om e 



of the absences were single-day ones; others, howe¥^r«/*Rept a 
team member out for a -week or- severa 1 weeks at a time. At 
Jefferson, there was not the urgent need for attendence thatf the 

r 

North team members felt. If a Jefferson team member was absent, 
the larger system Jefferson Junior High School found a sub- 
stitute for him; the other team members might not even be aware 
of one member's absence unless the students told them. ^ 

This lack of real interdependence was hot what the team mem- 
bers at Jefferson had anticipated; He ley spoke of the team members' 
need' for each other early in the ischoo year : 

It keeps, everybody "on their toes because it's not 
as though you' r.j always being watched, but you're ex- 
pected to do your share; and some teachers tend to slack 
off, you knflw , ' "we] 1 , we'll do this or I'll make up for 
this tomorrow . " Some teachers do get trifling, if I 
may use the word , but I think t»he team keeps eVerybody 
more alert ^ ^£ 7" 

Taped interview 
' October, 19 7 0 

Jefferson team members dj^l Lend "to s^ack off" a<* the year 
progressed. As early as October, the. writer noticed a waninq of 

■* 1 c 

enthusiasm lor team work among the members, and included the fol- . 

'« , ' 

lowing observation in her notes:' ," I wondered how **;6on thac^x- 
citement wo^el go away and how easy it would.be [or them L0 f.aj'l 
into the patj^rn of teaching thor.e kids, knowing- that people/ thoy 
knew #ere also Leaching Lhein, but not. area]. ly using that i.rit ormat ion 
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very well. It could be they need something qoncire to work on r 
as a group so the team \yas .-some meaning other than just sharing 4 
kids. M , 

Definition of Team Concerns * * 

Another factor related to feelings about- the importance of 
the group and /ense of responsibility toward it, was the willing- 
ness to broaden team concerns, markedly different at the two schools 
At Jefferson the team was strictly a professional arrangement, the 
group never discussed what would be considered "personal" issues: 
absenteeism of group , members , disciplinary styles of the teachers,,, 
.•personal crises such as the gne Elaine underwent after her inci- 
dent with' the student. These issues were, without directly 

. - ' v 

stating it, out-of-bounds for team discussion. Evaluating the 

team's progress at the end of the year, Helen was ambivalent 

about whether the team should have brought up more things aft 

meetings. She remembered from the summer at the Advancement * 

School that the group was advised to £;pend time at every* meeting % 

talking about the way the members felt, "airing our gripes and 

gr iViV^fnce5> . " She £eLt that the fact that the group did not do that 

caused the member:.; to keep a lo-t of things in things that per- 

•* 

haps should have been discussed. 

The 'North team maintained a very broad definition of areas 
.* * * 

which were o*f team concern f rom' personal problems of individual 

i , . • ■''.■'•* " ** ■ * 

tty-'am number:; to d i f f ej?< 'Vices of" opinion on* the Way:, students 'should 

' J. ' * 

\>* ■ d.i ;C i p. J i n* *d : • - 

r* think that basically, we have.' func t lonf^ t he way ' • 
that we wanted to We • s t i I | remain honest, which is 
something we , < •< mint i t ed„ o' 1 j r r. • • 1 ves to this summer. We •" * 
"c.i r < » very forthright in d i sciss i ng th i nqs"*<wi f.h one apojherj 
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we really,, have never held aWytning back and I think 
that's really important. We Q&ver went inward, we've 
always been^ outward toward the team. And I think our 
cohesiveness as a team exists the same way now as it 
did be fore . 

% * Edi th , Taped Interview 

May, 1971 

V • 

This willingness to be honest with ae^cn**t>ther and to work on 

the! r*^fi tferenftes sometimes in long , non-productive meetings 

held after school hours or in the evening was 'linked by the 

team mem^ersj^ 0 the importance they attached to the* team concept. 
As one team -member said in March, "I feel 'that all of us are com- 
mitted to the job and are cornmi t ted , not only to do our own 1 job 
for our own sa tistaction , but for the satisfaction of the team, 
and. that we're very concerned that every member feel some sense 
of accomplishment with what has happened here," 



Compe ti t ion 

Teachers general ly* work in isolation in. most school situations; 
neither their successes nor their failures are shared with fellow 
teachers. No ,ne actually knows what happens*in another 1 s class- 
room, except through hearsay, student comments . or the little that 

r * ' ■ •■ 

a teacher himself might volunteer . In. 'largo junior high schools 

it is even di i f icul t ' for .,th<' principal '.to be aware of each* teacher [ s 



Classes. At Jefferr.on t he., pr i ne i pal repent muyh of his time handling 



>f his t 

d isci pi ine -and pa^'rrj - 1- L nr.| the hal] y ri.^. Alert to* potential, trouble.;. 

Tearh'-rs tend to fee] t t h^t no,orie cVires a^jut their work ;. • f or 1 - 
; ns t a r\< « ■ , tbe North t * \,\ f -\\* • r '■> talked about how loneTy the* preceding 
f /v<\v had bf<;n, how lonely j 1*| their years of teaching were. Working 
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closely with a group t of teaghers certainly reduced f the isolation, 
to aft enormous decree at North, somewhat at Jefferson, The re- 

h 

actiofts to this closeness werfe mixed. It was difficuTt for 
teachel^syto get used to a new arrangement and they were not cer- 
tain after all that they wanted "someone that closely attuned to 
their - everyday working style. The Closer the team, of course, 
the more potentially' dangerous and potent might be^.t^e influence 
of team members on each other 1 . At North, a strong sense of compe- 
tition 'developed among the t6*am members; at Jefferson there was 
initially' great fear which subsided as the cohesiveness of the 0 
group never materialized. 

In Optober, Mel stated that without the team he "would feel 
more my own ma}i, and I wouldn't be worried that maybe I'd expose 
the kids to something they really objected, to, or i\ I did one 
thing on certain days that they woyldn't go into^somebdcfy else's 

class and say that™or wouldn't come running back to me and w&y > 

o 

'well why don't you do that? 1 " -S*eve viewed this comparison t>&- 

» j i 

tween the clas p s in a more pos i ti ve . 1 igh t , perhaps because he. ;M 

i - * ' * ' a 

* . ■ ^ . .* . 

was a mqre confident, teacher: / ' 

Then there's the big advantage working with the kid,s-<-- 
■ '/you get to know how" they v work with other people. If they're 
doing very well with everybody else" and doing poorly with 
you, you^npw it * s you, and you can look at what you're 
do'ing and why you're not reaching, the kids and correct it 
... or try 

Taped Interview 
'March, 197 L * 1 




' The fear" of compar^;|»^yi>h 'others felt by every teacHe^ who 

begins working j.n a team.. »;i tifciti on was rmrnmar i z<xi early in the 

- ^ ' * ' • • ■ > 

year; by >Mel vVf?ry Veil: , : > " 
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Last year as a teacher, it was very simple. Like 
if one day/ to /be quite honest, I had a bad night or a 
bad day the .day before, like if I Wanted to kind of 
• — <havethe kids do something from a book or something and* 

-I wasn't up to it * ( teaching) it was very easy to do. ; V- \ 
« This is very honest . I know all teachers during the yeSq^r . 
. * have thes^ days, but this A'ear I was afraid, well every- 
body's going to be lookij^^at me . 

Taped Interview 
* October / 1970 

- '* ' ■ . . . v. • • : 

. This comparison between stylus/ coupled with the feeling of 
never being able to £elax intp old tfays of functioning, was par- 
ticularly* s ti;ong at North. Th*re the building was so small, * 
teachers could not escape^tho awareness , day-to-day , of *the ways 
the other team members functioned ./^Suc remarked in October that 
ttk;. whole "team had discovered ' things about each other which they 
were not aware- of before they actually worked together; but ^h^^ 
said "you either accept them or if you . reject them, you have* to 

try to do something about it, espec i a 1 ly . i f it affects the team's 
■ • • ^» 

• ■> • « 

functioning." . . ' * 

, v At the ^nd of the year, Edith was quite candid about the ef- 

■ " . o' ... ••• 

feet thiS/.-.^ompai i son had had '>rr her teaching she felt a strgng 

sense of competition with the'otrher female member on the team. 

She m said t'ha t. she had always, f e 1 1. . . during the year that the students 

' , v . .... 

liked- a^jd- respoctc*r1 Sue more th^iri .they dfd her. She found herself 

admiring .BiiF.so (nuch «nd -wanting t jYe same relationship with the 

students Gthatj SGe had -t ha t'she ^e'jafi. to try to a-r-t. like Sue 1 , using 1 

• ' - . - k , • • - ; • - . , • ' 

the ^a,nj|i tone of w/oi.V:o-, tJYe same 1 s*t y 1 e of disciplined The attempt 

i i ' " > • - :| 

made hrr "not. kpow who you are," but "when l*rn bt s ing rational 

•ubou't the* compel r i son , I ':<in under ; . t a nd it . \ 

M ike rue f u 1 1 y ack now 1 < 'dged 4 t h i s compel it fyi* aspect, of team 



• . i7.i . . : ... .v 

\ '■ ' V 

• ,■>**■■ ^ • - * 

functioning as one of the primary di f t\erences .in hi f s relationship 

with students between his year on the tearp' and the year.^efore : 

If I had had these kids this year ^he a same a.S ;'i 
would have ha*] them 1 as t ^ year, they would have prohiably 
left at the end f of the year loving me. They would >iave 

said, "Mr._ ._is one of the. best teachers in ma tK "and / > 

' . 6ne of the best teachers in the whole school. 1 ' T.hey * 
would ^avo said, "we've been, out to Mr. v , 's home 5 ,* we* . , 
.know hi c wife,- we know his son; he's really a great 
. teacher." And the pr-imary reason that I don't think .the 

ma.jority of the kids fuel thi.s way is because they now ; ..• 
are exposed to f pur great teachers." ' * -V 



Taped Interview 
May, 19^ 



The- Consultant as-' a Member of the Team p 



v 

The consultant's role ,in the team was not a very- well der 
fined' one;, some of the lack of definition was good,' because it 
provided the consultant with the flexibility .to devise a role- 
appropriate to the team. 'Some of it, however, created a problem, 
-for' both .the qpn«ul tarT^j. a-h6* the beam as to what the consultant . 
was .supposed to do. Ttois was especially ,ifftp6r 1 bant at North, but 
both schools experajji>eed th^* frustration Qfc Varying to'vyorK out 

s~ ■■■»... . v ' ■ y 

.the. consultant rol<; K . K " > 



I was qiven v^ry. .Tittle preparation for the consul- 
'.. taht '.s rojr-; v^ry 1 i tt-'lc. \ I came in the w(»e]< before aad 

thqt" wj:; i*t . ■ But 1 was to/d you ^ro not 'to rmpqse your 
- feelings upon... this if; the mini team"; you are supposed* . .'-jgtoj 
to facili t/j^v W iat: which the miniteuni wishes to dp. 
Y.bu throw^ i n i w you have. " reservat i' )ns about something..,..- ■' 
. ' Y6u*say, 'well, I. have a fVw yoa/^i "of t -oxper i ♦rice in . 
# schools too, pe rhrifjs ■ you ouqht to consider thus anel so ^' i 
, \ Arid thu C* 4 i # - jAbout , bhe way you catb do it. •■ N<aw I * nj learr'i- 
t . tiny m aft Jj?^e.] 1 .a:;-' they ,.*b»4haus«' this is ? new to. me as; 1 1^ -". 
*"/ if; to *Ais>ii\i • '■" • ■ * «c" ^ ■ • •* ■. ' ^'\- 

/ . ' • ' ' " * 1 e % " : % . - 

t - Nor Mi Consul Unt, Taped- Interview 

H ■ * « - 1 M/ir t/h, 1971 * V 



♦ 
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The learning process at North took much of the school year, 
including the team's involvement in the marathon meeting (des- 
cribed, in Part I) , to woi^ out the consultant's role. The North 
team members described thoi|f differing impressions about the * 
consultant's role in March: K ' 

I -view the consultant, actually as a master teacher. 
Someone who's free but yet "has this ability tfc step 
back into the classroom when ca lied upon . L view thQ 
consultant as someone who really .ties you together, who 
/ has free time to find out what's new knd bring lt^back 
.to ypu ; . . ' /' 

' ; " . ' Sue f Taped . In terview 

* * * v *^ 

* * & v 

* Thi sTques tion of wh^it .is the consultant's role) 

is very 'frard for me to answer because since* the. begin- 
ning of the school year*,, onp cf the things that has 

... * bothered me is^her — ^no-t as* a person but what's She 

^ supposed t^j be doing, how I should use her as. a teacjier. « 
/ , and what her role should* be. I kind of. ] ook at it 5ome- 
1 thing like / she has. a, 3*^, she "s getting paid money for 
if, so she should <be do ing - something . But for a long ■ * 
time I', couldn't see her doni-g t very much 'that was help- 
ing t t he h:+np.x*** ' . 

* ... . i:dith, Taped Interview 

It i's, cloar rMiat the consultant was no U viewed/ as another 

**** 

• • ♦ ' * o 

*meml; r of the t.-arn---i. r. eithei '.|hool . A clear indication pf 

her d-flporeht 6 a ♦ "us r c orn the oth<-r ♦••am members was that she 

A/as answerable Ln-fhe Advancement School. InitfallVe each had 

^ '41 ' . . , ■ 

♦ to,. spend one- day v w.-e*k in t Advancement School bullying-; jn 

/ / ' / ' ; ■ " * * - ; . ' V : ' 

>.he Spring; • t! v i t: wa:.j . f'Xpaii<|ed to-'t.wo days' d w,*ek . None? 'of the k 
^c;t*>ri>iil;tunt;. at vi rV\r I v\3' .-1 f f'* I i a t ed school . r:a r r.'lecj a i*egu4ar 
teaehinq* lo .*(i 91 «*v <,M t ■"• *g ■ r 1 e ' c la ,v;< s The J« • f f • *r npti - team ' * . 
sha fed" y>\\< ■ ' :i cr-'-a l u.v lot*" • lie '.:o . u ] t a n t a'. ' -n(? who w<jS* free 
t o h' ! lp the t.oam in 'i nuf J^lfe v ''' v> ' \ At fr ' f ' ri ' r :' r,n ' thw4fh # t.h^ 



consultant played a iikmc "hvivMi:. I oadfc* s\^\^ j*\> 1 e than t he run 
sultant .it Noi t h did. onr tram im-mboi at J^lyf t o i son said t hat 




t t'n t i a 1 1 y :;.it isl vnui .it .It t » ■ i mi than it was a t. Not t h , though 
fTFk^t h tos^ichers mm"* 1 mi:, is! - 'ill about t Ikm i neod loi^ tin* por.it ion. 
u\ t isim beuan with sueh ipeat odds a«jaiust its suro-oil l iuj , that 
it won 1 (1 h a\s • I .iM'i'i an tuMrir i 1 1 I oi t en tin- pa t t o t t In • eonsu 1 - 
t an t to pull it t ogo t he i . 1 t ' w a • easy at Jo t t el son to 1 osi* 
si.jht <>t tiu Lo*iei vjvvil , Ue i MMf * 'uuqht up in I ho ihumi^Ii at r pro- 
hloms ot t ho >iuivu hiuh school and t hr difficulties ot accom- 

* 

plishiiuj .inytLiinj. At a sehool 1 ike Jefferson, t ho toam was t ho 
eonsu 1 taut , .ssoiit i.i! 1^ ; there wAs no other way to do: l no* it. 
When sin;, became depressed or." lost uiterest, so dni t ho toam. 

tr the t .am' mo mho i s wore anoTtain or contradictory in their 

/ 

, o xpoo t a t i oris about " ho role ot t ho oonsultant, those t relinks 
wore matched 1 y the consult ants 1 own ambi va I once : 

V, 

Well, 1 ^ucss'l should say that I ' m careful about 
not ovorsteppi mi bounds and perhaps this has helped in 
"knitting iis" a little bettor. I didn't i i y to take over, 
oi toll t horn ni dictate or direct if possible, because* 
1 t Slinky it would, be resented. 1 had a litt le bit of 
that at* the beainnuHi when I .thought I was just being 
iielit'ul, and I t.ad some, well, reflections of resent- 
ment, -si l sort ot bac Rod off. And the qroup has ^ 
nat ura 1- # 1 easier, dup-.-yt hereV s p.o vacuun; there that 1 \>"'' 
Imvo t'^idll into.' • . v * - 



North Consultant, Taped Interview 
May, 197 1 



Tlu'ir .lie t line, when 1 t ee i like I'm no\, really 
mMuhuj. Tlti' I nm'ii when 1 lealls * i ■ - i down, y««ii know, . a 

when "*! vH't depi iv.si.ul about ■»oiiu i thin>|, when 1 * | * * t 
boied. I think that piobably th^y do ium'.I solium nc , * 
you* know. I don't know whctluM' it show 1*1 be me , what 
kind ot ,poi s/>na 1 l t y I hal (jimmmi slumld be, hut do 
tool they need someone. 

.W't tiM :.on I'onsu I tant , Taped* I n t <m'v lew 
Mm ch ,■ 1 l >7 1 



The t earns did need sonuiono , they needed someone with t he 
i ndopondent status of a coirnll t.int , soim\)iu- who was tree to.be 



the 1 i .u son between t fie principal and tin* tram, someone who coM d ^ 



Help t hq teams t l ml the ma t e i l .» I s necossa-r y to 



a i iv ou t a t earn 



approach. How.evei, 'the' consultants needed a meetnuj i n t tie beq l n - 
nmVj ot the year to dot mo clearly t he i r re I a t. l oiujl i 1 p to the teams, 
eloaiet d ia '-ot l'ves than were quN'H e l t he i * teams , oi consultants, 
when the yeai began . Soveial oi the t earn nulmbeis i ecojumondod that 
t lu 4 consultants *n*- through a special traininq program during the*' 
summer in the skills in'«v:;saiy to be consul tants' to school toariis. 
l'.u^i>! the o nsu i t ant s was new; each was dotinihg her own con- 
cept >t the ]oh at t h.e same time she was defining he r ndat ion:;hip 

to a a I 4 H1J pe >| 1 1 e . 

,'sc M Me - i ng Time 



Gen et a I St i uc t ,iie oj >)o o t v ngs ' . 

Fr^jr. the cutset, .JeltoiSv-n ajui North differed markedly in r he 
amount o.t moo tinq* time it their ;i l sposa 1 *and in. the importance ^ 
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1 • ■ 

... » 

subject to jnany t nt (M i upt 1 ons ; • i u*. a s i ona 1 1 v ll tin* principal Imd 

» . . >i * 

.mo t he r imM»1 i na* Mohedu I ed I or his ot t ioo r t.ho t earn movcvl i» I sowhoi o, 

(Oiv moetinq in Novomboi wa:; held in a 4 toot by . t> toot oouuiit'lor 

ot ! ioo whore six people 1 ho team, l lit* consultant and t ho wrftoi-- 

sat piessiiuj kr.u»es, unable to move tot t ho 4 0-mniuto iikmH ii^q . ) * 

At North, several 'tai'toi made t ho .meet l nqs moi o oxtonsivo 

. ■ . ■ 

and more do 1 it)«»rat «» . ) fv h.itut«->. I) At t:\iv time IIum r raot'tuiqti 

( ,xp;: ■ t 

.were sohotiulod , Ur^^MlMchei s woro usually together anyway, eating 
|unoh in t ho statt^rvKnn whoio Muur doskr. woro; it was. tairiy 
easy to call an nut^W* t ho general talK and boqin a soi ions meotinoj 
(At Jefterson, .Io.ioIum s woro ctSnu nq tiom many ditteront classrooms; 
of ton win mtoi nipt, ion cou Id \iv 1 ay oi prevent a member's presence 
at meet i. nqs.) <M k North had a more flexible time sAcdnlo than 
Jett.orson: t hoi r lunch period and meetinq period wot o back-to- 
back. *• of ton they took' only a tow' minutes for lunch, "or if there 
-wore a number ot tlnnqs to discuss, »y^ould. beq i n t,he>mee t i nq dur i-ng 
lunch- ]) Similarly, at tfie end ol the- time allotted, North was" 
not under ■ tju? :>anio pross.uir as Jo tlorson to end the moo t i nq ; of ten ~ 
their meet inqs raivw^ll over the time when t.ho s t udei>t s wei o 'back 
-in tin* cvnnex for the last period. This time Was always punctuated 
with loud, alarming noises from the s.tudjertts as they raced around 
the bili.{dinq wi-h little teacher supervision; nevertheless, it pro- 
vjdod the team with the flexibility necessary to emphasize the- im- 

• . . ( 

portance of thflft'oam. (Jefferson- teachers had classes to teach im 

jjf x 
w ide ly/ s'ep^ar a t^gj area s of the building after' their meetings.) 

Perhaps as ,a consequence of these differences, North spent 

more than twice* the, amount ot time Jefferson: did in meotinqs," a3 



Total MiM«tiiuj,W MriM un*'i:» . Avi-iAqi- Timr , Av<m acjv. I 

T-inu* ' Ol»!UM v«»il lVi M*mM uuj j Topics 

(In MinutotO 1 (In Minutes) Introduced 

^ ', 

N_j ' .1 N .. «• ' \f 

Oct. -DOC. .247 .t.18 7 » (ft. J 77\2 '..4 

111 471, v. i 7. 8 94.2 8.0* ft. 2 



I 



Jan . -Fob . 

March-May 178 *17 ' S .<> l r >.(> 83.4 7,6 *9 . 6 



; Tot a^ , b[>2 1606 ,18 18' 36. 2 8.1.6 '•%' 9 9 *' G 



TABLE rV 

•> 

• * •. ». 

COMPARISON .BETWEEN JEFFERSON AND NQtfl^ lt^. USE OF v 
MEET LNG TIME OVER ^HREK TIME PERIOD^. . ^ <£" 



Table IV shows, * I'ho total amount o>' time sp<nl m hum » t- 1 nqm de- 



ePim*i 1 1 > I r-h'li t o^Ju iliu imi t he year hut the t t t >i iMU'r:; hrl Wimmi 
t lie two teams K^iutni'dn)!! i.uit , . 'Phi'; t i nd 1 nq us only a partial \ 
'result ot t lie 'tact that Jft h-i sun had loss t imo- a 1 lot t od 
meet: they also t ended to val.se it 1 ess ■ tha h North, Thon.^ ^ 
poss i hli: . S s'-m unit e *b 1 o< *k d Hurt nui t lino available jf.o *Je f -tot/r H^" N * 
eaeh week , yot t ho nuM't uiq:. alw*i*/s lu-qan' tiitoon and twenty nunifl 
lat.o; as a i insult', t ho «iroup t« ndod to. spend 
a week ino'tini t.oqe t lit ■ a.., Stard 1 ■ time to plan ^1 

t oi 170 student^,.. Thas is' a J< v'as tat i nq 't iquro i^JiJlff^ne romembe 




rjfybraqe ot". $6 \w\ti\ 

fi 

:jua t o proij ram t s 



t ho t a o t. that t ho f o I If t s'"\i i t i ■ a o h » ' : • « tan 1 y s .aw o^j^i^i^SBI&.io t out s ixi* v v 
t !h> mct'l iiKj.., not lunij'h t< .|ot:Vi nor spiMrd • in '\*?^ t MB*'' 1 * 1 ;'« <-' a 

• • • • ■ ...•J,-" 

periods 1 n t can e< "Miipanv, .ovppa i< a i 1 } . v by choice*. ^ W'U.'"'i/NS^. h ! o. t oam-, : in c'' 
constant contact with one -anot h. r, used nuu\ v >v'f ban t he' .'*t >(Wo' .sch^du'l-^J^ 
to thoni tot meet l iujs on t.ho average . > ■' , ■ - , ■'-'■v\. 

No l t li\a team- had m aqonda t < l .jiiee ta nq*s thoa't'Tu tto&ro jWobc 

' ' £ .: , ■* 



lial t -ho.irt.fii attfinpt:; in oach "to 1 ast -ttujA? ono . * \ .IJor '^'a W^tf.lo Eift^ 1 
kopt a list taokod to Wv wa 1 .1 at Nor ^^^uf^^jypiir ■ to/jip members wore- 

^ . "■' , . . : " ^ ' ■ V " ' 

t'o writo Lnr. u>i h int. t \\ \nq s r wh i t^iiffite")U l-ct.^" c^\>r<gi~/\j\ y -t ho t>e>: t moot*; , 



.... " . '1 1 - * 

i nq . This list was 1ii.irv.ljy ovt^re^'tiiiton d^wwn 'WhvViVtho 



and by Novoinl:o r , .was t aiTot od ,. ' ' "^rn Nc^voin7>.t w r , tho hst ,\}jf^.iy inq.;' and 



? t i.hg > botfpah 



dusty, conNintHi tho not-aticn fcfiat:^ atv u^dbmi ihj Js^tp ^ n Octobc%' 



.would be discussed at the r.oxt :neo t i nq .)■ .At Jef teriJoa, the dohfpiul- 
tant madf the uiqendas lor the t irst 'half'^Of the year.;', when ^he^id 
not come to a mt^etinu, the Loam members did rrcTt know what |ft)'«MtecuS'S. 
At Jefferson, Stove Vcasiuna i l'y 1-rouqht in li:;%s which tended to4^e 

A quest ion-and-answor type pr\blons^ not issues for discussion. -W 



1 7H 

A A' 

* , .If «N 

An interesting f i luf 1 n*j (a:j tjjj^>wt^ i ft Table IV) is t h.i t at' : 

the Jot fi'i'iion 'meet uiq:* nearly 'ifiany topics were nit r odueegjtf .f or^ 

iliycusiuon as at t ho Noith meetinqs. This? indicates, ol Ouursr A 

*- ■ • 
» t/hat tnuah l oss t imo was spent on each t op 1 e a t Jo t t o rson tjflfan at 

North.' Jotforson meetings contained many d iqt ess ions f anec^t A 

fjti^ry- to Ll i ng , and interruptions (each ut. these tallied ap f ho 'in-* 1 

troductUMi at a now topic); t ho i i inert i ng s tended to be a^quick^ 

series ol prysrnt.at ions ot issues without time for involved 1 dis- * . 

cqssLon or much tfot loot ion on t ho ■ problem . Nor t h , wi thou t ho ^ 

time pressure) « cuuKl aitoi'l a mott' sustained exploration b^one ^ 



4 



t:s sue « n \ % v 

■ tyP'ic's Qj s cussod a t Mo o t i iuj a • . * . * ( . 

/ '/'.'^The writer was 1 an observer at most ot the. team meetings * ^ 

'.v ' • '- ^ ■* •. 1 /' _ 

'^ak^nq notes' ot' the tuples introduced, who introduced each one,; >t 
Uio amount oT time spent on each, t he -number ot digression* antighe, 



ovenfua^ rosolut ion . • Alter each meotinq, tho 'writer recorded her 
observations, including a notation of. all decisions reached in j^l^. 



- meet inu.V^Thl* meotinq notes ami the observations wj*re analyzed, And v, 

' Jin 

■ r 'sVvor^l 'dis t met typos"' ot concerns emerged. Each meotinq was '"scored". 
' ■ - ; /;c>r*U he ^m->un t ot. tirfte spent on each ot these concerns: prog^m' ^ 
»• pl-a-nninq f pjjftini n«J of special e.en*s, admi njAu i/at i vo detail, spe- :,i > 
cific s tudont s7;"U son planning, *he larger school sotting* personal 
oroblems, team f uric tioni r ; q , a.i.a loneral talk. (These areas artf^' do- 
"iteV^bed in detail l:.' Table ,Al£o noted, was the resolution^ of 

' ** eajh topic: deoisiO-n ieaci.od, r^c^ decision reached, or no decision 
necessai y . 

4 ■ * For both North and Jet "terson pr ogram p larmj ng took th'e most or 



1 M 



1>CC 

<1 



1.. Proqr^ain Planning: train co~.(."f U.OV, 
ord i nat i on , ^MlfUjfl plan- 
ning , (charnj iny '^H>vM ions, (Nyji4: . 2 
tichedules)-, v 1 

• 2. rlanninq ^peJaa.r Bvrnt s': U) 28,7 
trip s°, i jv no t : s 1 r^r. s t im - 
blies,' .act iyfties out o't (N), 10.7 
\ the ord vna i y - ' 



r 



J. Admin i i>tf at ivfu IV r.n 1 : (J) U . 0 

\ ' AnnouncQjhon t'ft , usual ly 
* * neodiiHf no t»am di-«"ision INV 1 t**. 1 

4„\Studerits : Hjseussion ot (J) 6.1 
^budtuif i^ jjaV lor ., sharing 
^, i ri forma t ^iten , anecdotes, IN) . fi > 

v" ' cdhipla nits . 

" ' ^ J» ; 

bl Cur ri ciWfim t nlorav 1 i on : (J) L.6 

*V' 'sHarrt/vj m«tosS disei- 
' * £l\UoH ' pi anni ruj joint .(N) 1 c ) . 7 

. v# "t). Gonufil School Pioblrms: i.J) -0- 
.• ,.y V-* ' Dvsc^^ion oi larijox 
^'> : 4 school and problems (N) • 1.1 

* with the t cam . 

/ r " • '■ . V . ' ' .* ' 

V Personal Piohlems: Indi- (J ) -0-" 

' i d u a 1 1 6 a m me mix ? r 1 s 

/ v " problems witt\ team, olas- (Nl 7.3 



-sos or students. 



8. T£am " Funct.ioni nq : Focus ' .J ) () . 0 
on team operations inter- . 
, • ., act ions produo t iv; t y , N ) r . 2.1 

d i roc t ion . flp 

J 9 .,- r !rifia : yfN^oi'a^ talk, not C J ) 9.7 
relfated- t/o team, activi- 
ties. / . ( N ) 2.3 



^ TABI.F V 

COMPARISON* BETWEEN JEFFERSON AW NORTH TN PERCENTAGE OF TIME' 
SPENT IN SEVERAL, CATEGORIES OVffR THREE TIME PERIODS . „ 
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ERIC • 



;i,miI^ t hi iiu-.l ( n;ic in ai.rt^i..; iluui.-t 'l:.»r! o' tin' liuvl ijiwvM inn 
,({ ,Nf M lh \N,r. spout in t In o • t ■! \ , a lou i oa I ii^vi-mIv r 



UlU'V woi o »'H'.il t ho%i i own | m % i i .iir • aV : I 01 simv hoqan trtlfr yoar 

^with .j tlnnl ot thoii imvl m-i t i in* •, ilrv^t t.d to pjannma t hr t * 1 ^" 
ptoiinuu; .this amount ilivliu.vl . 1 1 a*.t 1 c,i 1 I y owr f'ho yoai to uo^apy 

only n! Lht'U 1 niH- a.t Uir A Vll ( | -it WUS , ol Ouil:,r, KIOTO diffi- 

cult to plan a | uxii.itn at Jn |«m t ] IrM 'H^' lu " v | I o s t i u o L u r h uj 

p'lau 'W.is yotood, |,mv,um Hum with 1 i t t"l o* nu'cnt i\t to Jfvot o 
muoh t 1 mo to t h 1 .u »m . . 

Anot hi* r ' p 1 ami nui ca t . -nu y , • p 1 ama^ U)r sppv J^viMit s , waxoJ 

and wanod in nnpoi t anoo toi Ik' a h loans : bpth t oums wont, tluouqh <j 

pn iod when Lin-/ diil no planniaa tot trip:> oi a^somb I lps . An m- 
tauestina tuulina is that vaiiation in t ho amount of t. imr spont iji 
.»dmini:;t » - it la'^irt^u I n, in aiiu-t duvot proportion to t ho amount 
ot piannino tor trios: «t ho in a trips, tat- raoto :noot l nu t imo spent 
in .ohMruui >:p^ho LsistLo. . • t; .operation. Mm i ni s t rat i vo do- 
'tail a—iaod aom t a 1 1 \ a poo i \itoior\'t.o allot nuioh nuvtnui t l mo 
to .-l Lt usi.Uiy mvuhvd \ t oms aUv;t which t ho toam nooclod to bo 
mtortn. I but ,1 id not ik-h! to :r..u.r i dooislon o'.d v what t ho 



cum, ! remind- a that p^rontal i\ inssiopi slip^ ^| st 
ho siaruvi, oto'. >'. S< ., :» . t t . i - at i Klopti;v; was >iuvcida.l^ ; Init 



bliss*- 



■ t ». 



:ri on o: 'i t mL: lav. h-.llod , n o* hoi ways, thna^li |ntos 

,t.) - : .u-h otn. t or a t.'.'ui. n-..«!>-o: MJ.jnilu mt di^vtV'Ss sn;nal tor 

£ " •;, ■ , • - ' 

i:r. to.ir- would L.<.H'n, t>.':-' tijifN i ^-ouTy tii.it timer mo to than U»* ~>! 
<i\ ♦ s V.-ot ma tio w\ib ik a,; : " covering :fi : s' y, po* i r ens . At 



.{\T o * f c r :' o n , J ? o * f o n • • o . i 



in Mir 



i ist ' th, i rd ■ " tho/ yt ai 



wont in' a idiaini y> t ivo dotal r.- - 



OllO C>f .till 1 UKU>t 1 ( hM I aiea> ol d 1 t • O I i'IU'C ln'IWtM'h tll^ tWU 

• • * / 

teams' was in th«' iiM' ol inict i iij M^u 1 to discuss imi t 1 cuLn 

4> _ v . . 

s t udei) t s ; • t he tt i anu;. beqan tin- yeai vt-ry simi lar iy, spending unly 
about V*, ot their moot mm tame in this oitM , but hy tin* middle 
thiid ot t ho yea r d 1 t t erences wi 1 e s h. 1 1 p 1 y ' appa ren t . North con-* 
t lniunr t his as a low priority eit*'*\)ory loi- di.bonsii.on vhn i'ms at 
Jri li;rson it Nvranu' "the" uni^bei :m ,11 t\ir, ( 1 . v ]u 1 1 l ruj iimu' time 



t ^an any ot ho 1 , Mi 10 h -\ > !' this d-. m a:rUi n was. l.! 1, 1 t t 1 o substan- 
f 1 vc va Isf to the team; 1 t '\i nv > I \ » •< I em plaints aho*it s,t udent b , 
H'lat ui'j" and » \01np, u 1 : .a anecdot ibout s t uden t' bo ha v a or--- tho t ypo 

4 o t discussion Yuie m i q h t have. av» ■ t 00 t. t o< * in t ho to ache 1 ' s lounqe. 

'* ' , \ 

only a third i>! - tin 1 t 1 nio was a t ■ »[nr in this cateqoiy 1 nt t oducod 

whioh oallj'd t >m tin t isiii' 'to mako a doc is ion some sat (Siv; 

Tat !»' VI ; most ol t'he Li an- no decision was necessary. It. should 

- ■ ' N 

bo no tod that • It is wa.s perhaps tho easiest category tor a t.oam ,t o 

spi ;id its piiii; hias moot 1 ivi t l:uO nn Lt was some* hi <he members 

had i.uni- vi i a L» ■ 1 y in common and qtvat caution would have boon to- 

quired to prohibit the t imo :: u. mq ,va.»ted is au'h -d * issions. 

Neither tea*™ did much joiht 1 osson p 1 an nir uj and', reasonably, . 

ii'M tiii/r devoted mach meetinq' time to tho , .sub icct Cross-d lscipli no 

curriculum plann* :uj is a field tor which touchers needed careful 

jJr epar'a t 1 on ; * 1 ' >as net an Qasy area to attack; there seemed no K 

clearway of 'au;tvj at oat it. The tow times the topic came . up at\ 

Jeffersoji (novor during the last third-of the year) it was dr,opp-od * 

without anvydocifaon by the team; "North jot a little further alonq 

r .7 ^ ■ • t v - ' 

3i\t not m^^h . Tho lack of time spent Ln* the < Jefferson team in * 
this ca^fcqory was pa pt lcu-lar 1 y important since t h»o q rou P had "defined 



lti;elt (tJuiMim t hr summer) sole Iv in trim-. o! its moss vhsv i.vl ii^' 

.jo.il:.. • ■ . • 

• The* nnpni I.^ikt t he l.iriUM elsud set t j mj hud So: a team seemed 

4- - ^ ...... - 

dependent on how closely iuv^I v ■ oj tin 1 I ram must he with thr larger 
^choo f l\ ThVrf wa:; little i n lvvmrnt tor North, until the end ot 
* t ho yeai when it hoy wrrc planuina " J 1 n • i i next yeat 1 s . pi oijram ; tor 

' jg^felS^M,. tlli'h' was i.un.'t inir:, ,i .jtv.it leal, at the^e tLliH.S when . ^ 

tlnM r plans involved r»»i;t met umsm t he . t ram in any l.ini\^sV,ih» way. 

if • ■ 

The functioning ot t f^e Lai si'liuol was t/t ut'oat. concei n to 

J»»f lerson team members heeuuse it ^l.ul u^ay ' t o-ii.iy effect -o'n their 

own fuiuM ion l nq . /, ^ \ 

f \ 

• As noted earlier, cert a i n ("cu t r»jor los were cons t dentil out -ot - 
bounds tor discussion hy t Ik- lei'son team. Tlie North team's 
if. ot forts; i r: the area ot disou^ina personal ptoulems ot team mem- . 
bcrs illicit: lend credence to the ,lrt iyv son v b>* 1 t e t that suclr things ,' 

woo i nappropi i a t e hone ot the d l 1 « m m this area was ever 

resolved it i reaular team [iio tuiq'. ik'jwever , another piint ot 
view is that: these lssuos aio ot v l t a 1 conee r n to individual team 
members ar.d some t oruwi must bo or ov i dod* ' ! or the introduction of 
these issues; and that perhaps .aruchei ;^v/ha^ism ,is needed tor the 
Resolution ot these concerns'. (North created the me e Ivan ism 'a t, 
needed 4 in XLa 4.w*i marathon, three-hour 'i^otAin is "puiside ot re.jular 
. team time/) Jor ferson team nionlors nev< r al lowed t^e' team t"o^ 

' reach even the : ir'st staut . introduction ot personal issues. 

Team f u ac tion lnj was .a similar cateq uy bat one* a Tittle re- 
moved from i.iiT^i vidua 1 ptcblens .ind more related * ^ the team as a 
' * whole". 1 1 , too , was a 4 casn; u y- v.uich tuUoht\l moV> on -the emotional 



and personal revel's t ii.in l in' obi«* i "<iv- H\ t hi; i-iul'»»! t he. yKii 
Jettoisou was spending virl ii.ll l^'nn inert in<i t itnr on this topic 
while t oi Noi t h it continued to ;>e an aioa sonrr iiupeitaneo. 

At Jot tiM :»on, t^hT^ot) n s u 1 t\int was t-.ho team member who lmius i stont ly 
i n t r oducod I r.un t.unet loninq ^s on aiVa ot 'r^iicci n; when she re- 
'eoived little encoti raqemerH t \ om t ho othor member*; tor hoi effort, 
she too ceased lutroduoinq the'ro^ue. At North, t eani timet ioninq 
was especially important to IA1 1 t h aiuf-jy some extent to pvcryono 
else as wje I 1 , - t houqh sho moftt o? t on jfutiated the discussions 

A not hoi oiitioal ^T*e71 dit^orenee in t ho two team's. use 
ot time wa:> t!w ( , amoiinjr ot t 1 me. "wasted" at t ho meetinqs. Conoral 
La-Ik or trivia occupied each a i mi p 1 s j t into to some . oxt on t but t ho ' 
oxtent 1 was ciueial. North maintained a fairly low love] ot time . 
sponl in t h l s' a i oa-*- - t t *am members saw each othojr .so otten there 

»,■: *' . / , « 

way little need to "chat" during meotinqs. At lo t t or s< *n trivia 
took up a t itth ot their n*'<o 1 nq t imo in tho hist, thiid o.f^ifcho 
yoar. Sometime; whole rcVoetinqs wore ca teyor i zed as* jeneral talk 
without locus or pufpose. Add ; :iq that total to tho t imp spent 
ci l^cuss i n q s-t udonPs and tho t im» spent on administrative details., 
v ono arrives at the distressing figure of 77* of all mooting time 
spent in non-productive concerns for tTio Jefferson team diu:inq the 
last third erf Mie year. 

Decision Mak inc . ^ * * 

'. 1 * $ " 

Ne i the r t e am had a qoed record tor mak i nq dec l s i ons dur l nq 

• * 

the normally "'scheduled mee\ir. j time ftfeo Table VI ^ . S'ofne area^s 

were difficult to make decisions in for both tc^ms : each found 
it almost impossible to* make any cross i sc i p 1 i ne decisions in a 



/ 



i'ATKU»U i t:s 



1 . 



Program Planning: team oo^ 
or 'd i iiiit ion f ^jene \ a 1 , p 1 ann i ruj , 
(charujinvj sect i on-; , schedule \ ) 

Planning Special- Pvents: 
t r l ps , ijrnci a 1 .issomh'l i es 
activities out o.t the otdina;\ 

Administrat ivt»> Ut*LaiT : ,« 
Announcements , usua 1 1 y' need i n»i 
no -team dec l s ion 

Students : Di acuss ion ot 
student behavior , shar i nq 
information, anecdotes vuni- 
plaints.- 

Curriculum 1'iUernct ion: 
shar i nq across d isc i pi i nes , 
planning joint lessons. 



Gonex al School Problem:; : 
Discuss iop^CH-^1 a i qe r soli 
'and probl'ems with the. Jfe 



.7 



'8. 



Persona 1 Problems : Ind l v idu.il 
t earn membo r * s p rfc>b loms w i th 
team, .c lasso's or students 

Tealm Functioning:' .Focus on. f 
team, operations, interaction 
productivity, direction. 

Trivia: ■ Cjeiu i t\H talk, nut 
ro l»ltod to team, activities. 



TOTAL 
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tVam meeting oi t, ^ ^ resolve any pioblems d'boul the way the team 

w.is t unct i v nfi tuj . Ot hoi arras d i t t ei ent i at s>d tin 1 two teams : tYu 

example, aVfterson 'made pi art ic.il ly uo decisions about plans for 

Sj-pecml I'Vr'nU dm inq tlieii nitM't nujS, whi»le. North made many. 

What this meant t or a train likt- iVrson was that om 1 individual 

ended up making all iNh^mumis lor a ma pvr outuvj with I i t 1 1 e team 

involvement (i and thin, ot I'ouisr, ron t routed the"probleni of how 

to commun icatc tlnisr dec i s ions to the ot hi/ r, member s . In the p 1 an- 

mnii ot programs, North lett moi* 1 things up in t he air than 

■ • 

.letter; son .did but .they tended to discuss many morV things ot 




its, inert inqi., more issues about which a dec i sfea c/l iP_L^ re ached > 

The North group made more decisions than Jet fersbn and they also 

dropped more u'.sues- without a devruori. "(Parte ot t his .dr.^p i nu^:of 

\ <*iw^ < ^v e;' diwe to t he „ Mat ure *of topics discussed, i nc 1 udi n<r persona 1 

problems ot team members.) The* detterson meeting;^ contained far 

more items about- which no dec is? ion wa.s necessary (anecdotes, ad mi nr 

istrat ive detail, etc.) Until by the* last third of the soar, such 

topu's were SO* ot the ones presented in meetings'. . The yearly 

av'^aqe 'or deftejrson shows that S4* o f their topics pceded^no » . 

■ t. \> 
decision (3 l ).t^/ .or. were trivia mre 1 ated to * the t team (14*.4%) # 

North was a t*Vam more insistent upon 'group 'participation in 

a decision than del for s^ n. Hal "termed "the way 4 our decisions 

• ' % V ' 

were worked out sometimes in, lonq, tedious, sort ot collective 

reasoning , " as "more- effective . " Sue Jeficribed her dissatisfaction 
in March with way the Nor-th team, was making, decisions, because^ 



:.h* \ t < ; 1 t * it \d u! n* » t J ,i 1 I oiv -» ■ iu muj it • ] i i ui| » iiivrlvt nu n ! : 




. Oh i • t h t hi 1 r cjpieui! >i i i* l» t> i d ( t In- . unuiu m imi.'.m 1 t .ml \ 
teM.d us i ■ . that when \m 'lave this t ime t o moe t , • t ha t , 
w» • ' s hi »u Id wm I 1 "* urselve, lip, m»>vt'' ! »' aiioHiei runui, 
you -diou Klu 1 I , fn ' ' a * ^'oui vJi , S'. whtMf ^ni'tr ^oi iu j to be 
pi<4SiiiM uiV p*.i; e ^ s\ Make .in a'M'nda, t i>l low that aiiciula 
and . t hat ' it . . . And" wV pad nrvn ^ot iiumixl U> it; .1 
• qaess cwty- t tnio wo t i i ed to have a nuet i IM »t hny ' 
( liW'h t>i >mo t h rrui piessiu^ to huidle, i\\ 'someone hat; to 
Vu\ t.o N^i t-lrtlo pick up some t h i iw or soiiu'cmu' 1 ^ beet. 

ca 1 1 <h) out tnd on*.' poiMui. in th<- team 'is out tor a cei - 
. Ui'iu \inuunir ui t uar . ' Xnd it, 1 :; past Ihm-ii I h.it' it you 
were out we'd vjo ahead and am ^ t and we'll Lot you know 
wjfvat we de<"V«!ell on, yod know. . .which i s bad . 



Sue , Taped Intorv lew 
Mai rh f 1 



. Perhaps Suit.- wis i iqht / perhaps t ho- North method was tar 
from".. idVa 1 ; at ;bast, howe^ei. , i t. was, a team which had i^nd 
exe i'c i sod ) ; hf t , .opt.i v;>n ot.tolluvi other team members about 



r< 'im:iun i cat i on was constant 
-Lt there w 4 \s' a Jcla^/ot a day 



decision;; the ^n'o' ip had madt 
y ' j • * * - 

Luicaust 1 1 Was, un.ivt > Ldablo-- 

■ *< ' , ; ■ ' • 

or two ii^ rortrnjirt ivrat mo a- decision to a ty^ni member, that 
member won Id bt; ' ars.l'i y . At' Jotterson, team niCml^i:; \lid not 



so: -eae*V' i'^^oI". some\ inu 
Leadership - 



to IC^an out iro week 




'A t le-t , 1 l ko ] y to 
both teams was a l:a£ ' ho i t^r^jisi 



w : put the -deci s ion-makina pi; twists for 




id ,i des w-nated ' I eader . ' The North 



to^h deci.ii *J .in t*u- sanimer t:?i? .it wanted' iw 



ieade 



r , and y i von 



"*hc Mtrowo [vrsoaalatios and d i it «• ivrit ski 11 M» wi th i n the qroup, 
the docVroJO'n w.idpol>a!)lv a wis.- om . With ttt- «'\coption of 



hVuap r,K-mbv,r.-. at North aot^dly snarod leadership r^spons 
bVlity' prof, r'qually/ with Fdi rh -vv/inq siiuhtly man leadership 



Sue., 



1 - 
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I f 



1.0 



I 8 



r-25 in i 4 



I 16 



ERIC 



1H; 



1 t spoifs i b i I i t y than fhe otfn'i s. 

Je t t ei i.^n t oo war. not dom i na t od by a s*i nq 1 e l ini i v l dua I . 
Team meinbei tended to assign I r.uKj ship positions nmrr to St 
and t.ho consultant than* to othrt s. Hut neither Steve not t hr 
consult ant .wanted to he "the leaders ot the team; in tin 1 Kali 
Steve expressed his reticence about t hi? posit ior>: 



e\ «' 




S teve , Taped I n t or v ie'w 
October , 1^70 

« 

In March t.ho Jot tor soi> censu I t ant talked about her role in t he^ 
team, expressing her cuiioth ab-Mit the fa<ct that she w v \s the one 

always to l ni t \ a t o iliscussicns ab*.)ut larVo group team activities 

r 

and suclT. As she said, she did rveit want to bo the * ne who did 
t ho planning > "J ' \ rather see t^n /i tn t l a t e the idea and the plan- 
ning And what h.i\V s you. " The donsu 1 tan t was si-en as the leader at 
Jeliorson, particulatly takinu major responsibility for carrying 
Hit decisions and s»M t-inq up trips and new projects; wheu sh*. 4 Was 
out, > he ; r ouf hid no one internally to turn to.- They relied on 
: <^r elru'^t e xo 1 u . ■; ve 1 v and rruch us she wanted it to change, iae- 
t rin.Ui' leuut ' ssio never developed during the year. 



Interact iv- patterns of -both I earns are depicted in Table VII: 
^ , bacr.' tei.- was e.iviei'od M 4 .'- 1 ti^.os with a "Who-To-Wnoin" tabulation — 

a method of an"al \ zinq a Tieotina^by assessing the direction of talk, 
whether to iridi ;, td:al members cr the group a< a wl^lo. Those tabu- 
1 a t l fr.s " are cl l " t i • : 1 * to comb; no i Otween meetings. Table VII con- 
tairf^ res .its- . f -ne mooting f-r each team, f he nee ting chosen 

ERIC \ 1<>1- 



1 H H ' 



t ! e i Son 



Kla 1 n«« He h'n Mo 1 



t\>nsu 1 
Stcvr t ant 



Wr l t or (iioup 



% ot Times 
Spevjk i nq 

% ot T linos 
Spoken jTo 



i b . H 2 \ . l J l-l.h 1 ^ . l > 



!4 . H 



h . 1 18.1 I 2 . 4 .M . 4 - 1 H . h 



20.8 



No l t h 



i;d 1 1 



Ha I Mi 



su e 



t'onsu 1 - 
tant Writ or Group 



> ot Times 
' Speak^i nq 

% ot Tunes 
Spoken To 



2l> . l * 



2 4,0 



!0 . 



1 < . - n.i 



TABU. V 1 I 



7 . 7 



4 . 3 



!4 . 0 



1 S . 9 



1 .0 



1.4 



29 . 3 



who/to-whom tabulations or AN ILLUSTRATIVK*MI:ET1NCi in' may 
* KOK BOTH JKt-Tl.KSON ANP NOK'fH 

The North team relied >^ri members for Jif.forortt skills; they 1 

actually put into practice, wrthout specifyinq it, the type of 

leadership arranqoiront vhere each team member does, his specialty 

(This was not quite so Utopian as it. sounds the team depended jf>n 

* 

each member aggressively and learl\ to define his area of loader 
ship; when Sue Jfid not, she virtually had no Leadership role.) 
Hal was the "leader" in student af;airs--he handled most of, the 
after-school programs and t,h.' student council; Mike was the head 
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34 (con t ' d ) 

because all team members wore present and : t was the. same t;ime 
. year. 1 ^ \ 

/ < M i 



teacher ot t he .mnex-*-he s.'pokr tor it at the main building, 



\ 

ho. talked a to parent^, handled visitDi and so torfh; 

V 

Edith war. the team administrate! :die did a lot ot the nitty- 
gritty work ot making schedule:*, typing memos , keep i nq\r coords 
and such. Sue actually took leadership in planning and t^rtplo- 
meriting trips but she tended to down-play her role at meet inq's 
artd her leadership Wvis less evident. The consultant's role 

eventually became defined as the person who was to. be in touch 

/ 

with School lust r iot headquarters and the District Superintendent's 

1 

Otf ice . / - 

/ 

A qood example of t he way this leader sh 1 p pat tern worked was 
in a Mav meeting the team had with the principal and vice-principal 
Lo outline the program for the next year. Hardly any preparation 
had been made for this meeting and it began badly' with the vice- 
principal presenting the situation as hopeless in terms of roster- 
ing requirements. The writer's, observations made at the end of 
the meet ma inelude the following: 

Kdith generally handled the vice-principal very well. , 
She's very qood with rosters (a skill T 'envy and don't 
understand) and she has had experience with them so he 

tended to listen to her which was quite important tor 

the qroup to get what they wanted. Just when things were 
' looking impossible to work out, I'dith did some : lquring 
at her desk' quietly for about five minutes and handed him 
a finished roster. Thirty-five minutes were then spent 

with her convincing feim it would work a good stroke of 

leader sh 1 p . 

Lots oi decisions were made today and one of the more 
positive aspects was the t act that the group, with little 
re f leC tuoiv-or discussion- among themselves, se?mod to have 
a group' "mind" about what they wanted. No time wasted in 

their d : sa jjk*e i na or w >rk l nq thi ngs out ins toad they 

faced the principal and v Lv-pr mcipa Is as a unit., flexible, 
but tending to agree w.th- «Mch other about *hat was im- 
"\ portant arid what tljirv needed. A good siqn of strength. 



In a meeting of a similar iutm«f: at doffoison at approxi- 
njatoly the same tune, ili.t teront^ tnttM .u't ion pattern emerqod. 
Tin* consultant became tin* spokesman toi the team; very i i t t l.v \ 
was saxd by t hi* rest ot thrTrain mombe ^ s and t ho majority ot 
tho discussion took plaoo luMwwn Tlif consul t ant: and t ho prin- 
cipal. Team members did not .lupoar to tool, t hoy could enqatjo 
m an open J i scuss: i on ot the /ssuos with t ho principal; and 
consequently, they did not make then wishes known- very stronqly 



\ 



1 



. ' CHAT ; ''I-. MX 



1 TFir i:k fiVts m;li:.' mi n i s^in'Ois dn tiu: /.tOpknts # 

^tudiTits .ni bo t h t m.i 1 i 1 : olu >\> 1 s changed eons idej al< Ly daring 
the yt\in-lonq progiain;' soim'\\t lln'Sc ehanj4/s weYe primarily 
deVe lopment a 1 ones, .•kniqi'S common to most children us they 
move Ir om pre-ado] esoo!u:t #K t o ado 1 eseeneo,. Other changes ap- 
pear to have been more diieotiy program-, ro bated • 

. A varu'tv ot data was collected durinq tvjie yeAf # ranging 
fVom "objective" pro-post measures ot ach levemont; gains to more 
sub joe 1 1 vt» at t i t ud-i na 1 measures ( i nterv l ews , quest i oniun res j to. 
the highly subjective views ot teurhors about change in the 

students. Altogether t hey Yepi .'sent an attempt: to assess the- 

s 

changes which we t e taking place in students and to place those 

i 

-"changes in the perspective of adolescent development. > , 
Students were given, tin? i >a t. es -Med ip i t y Reading Test at , \ 

the beginning and. end of the year; "their sixta-qrade Iowa 
AchnwtMiuMU Test scores won> compared to their scores, at the 
end ot the seventh grade; att^nlanre was monitored. Twice 
during the year, all students i:rbo f h programs eomplotjed a sen- 
ton ce./comp K t i on gue^t lenneire , and a randomly selected sample 
a£ twenty students from e.i *h minischool wu:« lntei" 1 . lowed using a 
set o v t structured in-d'erth :.ies*;ons aLOUf the programs. Student 
writing was '.to 1 1 ected ; .several stud^n^s ! rem eac: 1 f r s^g-raiv ware 
l n t tji v*: awed »:. f ipts arid the toaehors' mt-orviews included qiu s- 
' i :«ns abou* * ho e : iY ■ t s at * he cr^srums on the students. 

' ; ' I 

:*nc taM^s result in.; .from the scoring and analyses of th^se data 



" Tlu«; ,-Iuipi.t pi «•:•■ lit •■ .in ..«•.•!' i'W . I ! In-- wli r.vfi Ifiil ami 
nttit.ulirj.il >-ti.m.i.-' in ft,.- -.t .ul.-nt .-. . pt ul. •• 'an nn.nn! :;t aiui 1 nn 
,>t t Iiom' ■ -turn |. s i n l i.llit '''1 '.i.l«< P : .-.-lil a. v.< P> ( <:u.-n" , .in. I asses- 
^es.the .ippi opt i at tM-u'NS ^ 1 1 (lit ir. i in sehoo 1 iv.. vb'l 1 h ' ' imnoi 

Mhj'iii 1 ! t'tl ^iKin i ; in t he St id< nt s 

> • % 

Aeh \ t-'y-MitMi t on i nr. 

•H.e: >v«unll Mrliu^'.'ir.rii! aajn' ,' .bet.li t h< ■ : . .va Ae h i eveim • n t ■ 
■f r; ;t an(| ll.r lull - 'i-Mi-Cviiit, i^'.i'lnui :v<0 % aie n- t ' i tt'tl in 
Tables - VI 1 : nnd IX. ' Hot!, ^in^f students made more «iains in 

thelt l^WM -A^li^-Vt .!!-llt T«'*t • : MV„ MXt'i • O ^eVenUl a 1 nde 

t ban .41 ndent : n: ( t!,is.' :ehei.'b: u 1 - w,-i.' in t Is ai un seln io 1 ^ . 

on' t.ht) 'raanpou i V ^":<m:< mi m l in :u;ho* m .s.tadent.s anined. 

n.Mi-ly'a tu'i; vi'-.ir lii^v m"V.-:'!i ai i^r while ! !.ir dhn s^vnth 
' 1 ■ * 

niadnts'at .li-tt.s on : -i L*tt.n t is.u; halt i y. if. Net t h 

' Ann.-x st.u^« !»t:; aanuvl .lin. •;♦ tw'.v.- n? :ww\\ a ■ non-annex North 
st udent S< mt<-nt s • .1 i -\ net ieni<-'« lauis oi one year t'oi tluur 
vear Lrv seh'o'l .1*' . ith.M r.ini^M-^l or in either junior- hiqh 
school', .''ib- n, iu : sehood rx[.vn-r. v seamed to doce 1 et ate t bo rate 
ot loss urban sf;i.irnt ^ in iorqe h.a . t did not resalt in qrowth 
comparable t ^ ni^; u i! :s r;us . 



"\ uYd f:!; - ::,..r ,:,io t:.av ;s «b r; ill L v. a to . it o! this suv; 
tjbU's providing the hr«'ikJown o? ifspop^s to the tvxolw sentence 
c,mplotL>n^ and the tf..:rrf^r. st rue: urea interview qu-^tions aco 
ivailable t< anv-r.^' who desires r l -e:-. f and mv be obtained by 

* L . ^ . t ^ i ' - u ' \ ' ♦ - ■ > u 4 * ■ > 1 * • ■ r- ai^\ Ivann Ad\ a "u't'Oient 

^hoob The qwes=t io:v me A \r ench. ir.^runont are prcvidud in 
A'UOe'nd i x A . * ^ 
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1 



I'M 



JiM lei son' diini u High School 



Reading At ! t !unt;t_ic 1 < Co mpos i t o 

1<)7 1 197 0 nit tor- PW! p'no PiMor- 197 1 1 ( >70 Piffot- 

G.E. G.E. _onoo 1 1^. E . C.E^ °JElSIiJL . ( L'Ji' - : K ' enc o 

Mini school * • ■ 14 

students r >. l >t, 4.8 ? * +.7 1 r ).<>4 r >.y(> K58 % . t».0(> 5.11 . f.Vi 

* 

Other Soyenth- 

qr.uiers T ' '-.06 -1 w 4 V ♦\t»'» '•>.;• 4.71 M . '3 .1 ' c > . 1 1 » .4.49 + .70 

TOTAL SEVENTH . J 

GRADE r ^22 4.5 f * *.<>7 4.82 ' + . '5 r ^ >;47 4 ? . 6 9 +.78 



Mi rli school 



North Junior High Schoo 1 



Roadi n^j Ari t hme t ic - Compost i te 

1971 1970 'Differ- l tr <L 1970 Ditter- 1 97 1 1970 Dif£V?r- 
G.K. G.E. _^ r l£^ O.E v G_. F._. * °iir^ ( ^ .J- G.E. once 



(.Annex 1 ) 

students S . 30 4.72 + . r >8 • l >.29 4.87 +.42 S.t>2" 4.81 -+.81 

Hhcr Seventh- , * V 

.jr.iders 5./0 S.18 +.. r >l ,5.:50 r ^ . 2 3 , +.27 . 5.74 5.29 + a4'^ 



V total seventh . . ^. 

* GRADE 5.60 r ^07 .>.52 *.45 r ^ 1 4 +.32 5 . •?* 1 5.17' -+.56 



} ' table vi i i 



PERFORMANCE ON IOWA TESTS H<\ STUDENTS IN PAS-AFFILIATED 
MINISCHOOLS .AT JEFFERSON AND NORTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN COMPARISON WITH. ■ >THER SEVENTH-GRADERS IN 

THOSE . RESPECTIVE .SCHOOLS 

(G.e. - grade eocivalent) 



o ^ ' 1 

I Kit . - 



Road i nq *Fes t 
(Gi ado' Kqu i va 1 ejits 



north 



To 



Vocubu I a i ,\' 4 . 8 

V " 

Compr 'I'ht'iu; l on -J . S 



•1 . 



Pro Post 



4 .7 



4 . 8 



At t oiidanot? 
Fi qu i t v. : 
1970-7 I 



Aniu^ Who If 7th Entire Mini- Whqlo ^th Eh tiro 
•Or ado' School. Sehool Grade School 



8 8 . i 8 8 . 



8 8 . ( ) * ^> 0 . * * 8 8.9* 



8 8. U 



TABLE" IX • 4 

COMPARATIVE READ I NO AND ATTENDANCE FIGURES 
NORTH AND JEFFERSON 



- *A 



Jefferson "students dad. not maintain the same level of qains 
on the Ga tes-McG l ni ty Reading Test. Table IX shews- 'that they 
gained only one-tentji of a year on Cdmprehons ion and three-tenths 
on Vocabulary/ Nort^h students, hdwevor, showed the same rat*e of 
gain that? they had on the achievement tests, about half a year's 
grovth. 36 Attendance rates for students in botj^ programs are 
near lv identical ', uith Jefferson'' s minisehool attendance being 
slightly higher* than Jefferson Junior High School as a whole. 



* ^ 6 There,is no abvious cxplanaVi or: for tins difference; differences 

in testing procedure u-aeh tea:? did its owq reading test administra- 
tion while 'he Iowa Tests were 'landlecl by ' u >e iai^er school organi- 
zation) could be a possible answer. 

erJc 



An analysis ot t ho Iowa 'test results a t ui the reading sv'oros 

0 

jihows i ni t i a I d 1 1 t oj-ences in t lu* Ninth and Jclh'rson studrnt bodies. 
Although North Junior H.i^l :Vhool students u!»uall\ scon- somewhat , 
•higher on the Iowa Achievement tests than J^l frrson students 
(see Part I, chapter 1), tin* seventh iji'.iili'rs in t he North Annex 
program had lowei" ach i evement unTt^ than did the students rn the 
Jefferson Mi ni sc hool . Jotforson Miniseiux>l students began t ho 
year considerably better ot t" than InHh North annex st udents and 
the rest of" Jo f f orson Jun i or Hiqh School. The minischooi did not 
have a ropresen t^t i ve qroup, in part' because of their decision, to 
•include the' extra section (7- r 0 in t he mi n 1 schoo 1 . A comparison 
of stanine scores -(scores on a l- ( ) scale which place a student's," 
score in relation to others in Phi ladelphi a) — se-e Table X — portrays 
the difference more dramatically. The mean for Philadelphia is a 
starune score of. 5; more than -^0* o*f North Annex students had 1 
stanine scores below tjie mean for Philadelphia Public Schools; 

whereas only "35* of the Jefferson roini«chool students were below 

\ 

t he mean . • v 

It, is tempting to explain all ot Jefferson's qains in terms 

s. 

ot th i s . l n 1 1 l a 1 'd i f f e re nee in student body. However, scrutiny, of 
Table X reveals that it is the low students in each team who tended 
to gain the most. v Students with staniho scores of one moved a full 

point up tlie s^ale or more by the post- test inq . But students whose 

k 

stanine scores were either seven or eight tended to stav the same 

or to lose; only a few gained, 

• These L-indmqs*oS the achievement tests are in line with what the 

teachers in the programs felt happened during the year. North 

teachers in particular felt s t rong ly . t hat they had neglected >>thefr 

/ ( i , . ^ 
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STAN INK 
on 

(> t h Grade 

' Yost 



OS 

U uilt'n t : 

„ . ^ .. .. 



17 



2 8 



2 1 



> o t 



Ave] . i 1 1 1 
'< l n ( I.i ) in 

" t h r.i .id. 
St ,iin in'' 1 m • . i r * ' 



♦ I . :> i 



^ ... 



■2 i^er* 



7" 



s 0 



0 . 10 



n ! 

i t \U\< Ml t 



J 0 



, J IlKKKKSi^ 

Ave raqe 
ila i n ( Loss ) i IV 
.V i>t 7^ h Grade 

Giou|/ StaSiiho Score 



1 I 



34 



lb 



1 1 



l'. . '.V, 



7 V 



♦ 1.25 



M .0 



9 . sv 



:.b. i 



37 .8* 



f . 72 



+ .14 



+ .12 



+ . 36 



8 : s * 



1.4* 



. 09 



+ . 50 



TABLE X 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN "SIXTH- AND SEVENTH-GRADE 
STAN I NE LEVELS ON IOWA TEST COMPOSITE SCOPES 



FRir 



/ ^ 

1 '»'' 



"h wjh" student* i tuvu ot the "lew" (Mi- 1 -.. rii *m the Kill thietiuh- 
r ou t t hv yiMi", *t he\ i|iirsl iom\l < In ■ \ i d* m * 1 :» t * -n to In t « m e» j« n» uis 1 y - 
J roup t he l i s t ude.nt s , not he« \iu .■ it 1**1 t t ho s !*ow< u st udout s In j 
hi Mil hut* because t lu * y li-lt It pena 1 1 /ed t he:ie who e«Hlld vjo .taster. 
At detterson the h-ani'ii ie.e ot Ad'-uneeinent School materials in so 
many ot t ho elass.-s himmh< d I , provide mot iv.it km. and ineent i ye for 
_ the y Iowim students knit without 'inula!" lowuid t oi Che students who 
•were i'k't tn mot iv.it cd. A 1 s< ■ at .lei tri sou, whor t ho classes are \ 
honu kj ei H'OU:; 1 y u i ou pod , 'jovtiM I t e.iehe r s (pa r t l cu 1 a i 1 y Mo I ) remarked 
that thoy toll more comtertable and- moi e 1 "success ♦ u 1 " with tho^ 



i^eeo:; 



*s 1 owe i" q roups a , 

Att i t ud ina 1 i'ImiiJ'^ °_ Wkl J!iL !' U J M l n j si£diooJ^* ^ 

North and Jot toi >o:i Students d l f fored %jn\it 1 y in 1 ho i r 
initial roact ions to*hoinu placed in t ho ni l n i sch^ 1 and to the 
first low work:, ot' t ho prexpam. .When asked in October to complete 
t. ho son^'iiot "- "0 N tar 1 think the iNorth Annex KM I'orson Mmisohoo\) 

has Ivoii, . . V / • o t the No r t h ' s t udon t s, responded vorj neqatively 

iusinq words Mk*' "»Ter r l b lo " , M 1 i« u r \ b 1 e " , "a In i.;uruce " i while only 

or : i.o' : ;o, st idonts r- ■ -p< : .ded with th.it k i nd c >t ■ hos t i 1 i t y . 
Liiqhty pe re'< n£ t » t ha ■ dotterson sliulrp.tr- -tb-uioht -he :n l n i -;choo 1 was • 
"qroat" or "oxoitina" or "in* testinu," who - a? t>7 e' the North 
students £hcuuht ■ \i. anno.x was oust "o.k." oi " ;vt. th.it qoo,k M 

Both ^rou|)V- A\ t i t udes /har,-.;od durir j the yea:, North's rndicaTly 

so. By the end or the year noro i»; t'orson's students thouqht the 

:jroqrum was. :uct okay or had sore problems (2Tv instead ot 



37 " * 1 

Net all questions will r>o discussed m this -*eetion; some are covered 

in the section of this chuiit- r dea L i ng ! w;i t h adolosc^n* development. 
Only thosv question s ; y,win\; i :nr< >r taia t L<-o-pL'»t chai; ar- included 
here. ' * t-J 



1 i>H 

m 

At Noi jh, *on tho ot hiM h ind , whei- \ k o ot bu" s| un-nls ha* I been 
nVqaMve leithei nuhlly 01 ex ' i *mi;« ■ 1 y s^at tin- hi q 1 nil ) uq , on I y 8* 
were at Mir .ii.l M the : i? . Miv.t had m< >\ ed to ■pinions 

whirh w»m »• mi lil h 1 1 I'Xi'rrilu fl l pe s i t l vr . 

The va J i M"1 t y ot *dej : t • » in Nth ir.HMJir'Mi'l - legended 



that- tht/v wnr jhul they had m tin in i n l !vhu 1 1 , that t hoy 

thouqht tln> mini viiuul .uLiivirli.Mii was- a qood oiu* t«M s ' von t h -- q i adei s 
and would teeonunend be\ncj iii -no to .» s i xt h-qi ridei , lust enter UM* 
'srvmth-iM.lts They ^vr> le-.s Villain that t Ui ptoqraiu was a qood 
one for i- iqhth-q r ader s . Hu' I went y . Jo t ! or ;;on s t udent s l nt viowt'J 
said the\ wtv ^riain t he, would like to ho iimmu^ tor t ho i i K own 
' eiqhth-qrade (thoaqh three hwi t houqht soMt t he ond than had at 
the beq i nn iiivj 5 ; t ho twenty Ni'ith :/t udorft s revoi : .;ed thoir position 
during the soar about w!u>thn t hi-y would. LiVe .to be in another mini- 
school: in t ho Fall, a majority ^aid thov would not; in. the Spnrvi, 



a majority said the.- would, i 

The reason * »r pietetnriq t In-- inimschoi 1 arranqement and 
tor navinq a qood attitude toWatd it di r fered d. jt^ndinq on the pro- 
qran . Initi ill., , the Jerterson students thc>uuht that beinq a part 
ot the mini s.-h jo', entitled thev to more privi ie ios and social activi 
ties, that t;o t,.,,o:r^ oared more about them and were nicer to them 
a * n d that Uw, lea r s sir more and wo A i want these ^ame teachers again. 
3y the ond ot tho volt, amv s> : u vt s s* ill r e 1 t Ihis war but not 
wiM* tne ca^.e uim: imitv express si eJrlier/ V.ore students at the end 
mentioned as re iscns :pr likinq 'ho mm school; that they had eS*sy 

.a the:*' ; - • ,--->o A r] v :c ' 1 '-, :ha* tnev did h iv'e hrimt -a oris anc 

that the mi^r. l sjch^o : vvas a ^ood ox: s :-»nco bee iu.se it Represented a 



"break before high school , " Ts.e [>i i;:iirv reason aivon, for recommend- 
ing a minischool to a s ix t h-o- r ade - f r 1 end was alnost more negative 
thah pos 1 t 1 vi : "it would not be an boring" as the regular roster. 

Man|T students at "Jet f erson were upsot at the end of the year 
that the mlnischrool had. not done more; they felt they had been de- 
ceived^ Half the students interviewed at the end of the year said - 
f > 

that the bad thing about the minischool was that the teachers had 
made promises they did not.. keep, that the mi n ± school should h^ve 
gotten together more or [Tad -rooms- •together • '!Vo students out of 
twenty had forgotten what <j nirii school was tiwy could not say any- 
thing good "or bad 'about it. / 

For the twenty North students their initial feelings about the 
annex were mixed; many f " 1 t. it was not fair that they should be in 
an- anni-x two years in a row' and Ml^s did not like this 'annex because 
they "did n'<r I 1 V. • a nne x- , in general.' 1 [)uring its rshaotic beginning 
students tended *o 'like, t r 1 * arm"/ either b'-eause <>{ the speeial pri- 
vileges they t*n< r< — ;- t h« 1 r ' i k between elass'ss when they eould 

dan<"e, • he lr'->-dom whi !•* -it hers t»-M safer at the annex. Th'»y 

wer»- glad t.h.-y Wi-f' ri'-t al M.e m j l n building beeasise oj the fights 
thai I'jttk pl.i'*«« • h«-re f a t h« fact Mi.it nld* r boy, shook down younger 
ones for none y . 'I'M .si' t w< • t -m* ■ s - - - t hi • f r eedon and privileges of 
Mi" annex, and • he * ■ - - ■ r f d Nor * h - p< - r • ; 1 s t ei j throughout the year and 
w« • r e ' i r >rn i ron' . i' j a 1 n : * Mi' • ■ n» ! . 

A t heme r .' » t j;if ',ci,f .it t | ; i ■ i it | i i m i ng hu t wh i ' *h wa s f r ♦ -quen t 1 y 
mentioned ai t Ik end 'd Mm* . t-y No'r t h student': was their belief 

that t h< ti-.e-h'-i cSi*'i\ r-iui'. a 0' »u t Mn-rr at tlx- annex. A* the end 
id J },e yea r , ha M M i< ■ students ) s t ' • t 7 1 ' Wi *d said thai one id the good 
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things about the annex^was that "you could get to know- the teachers. 
The belief that they knew their teachers and that the' classes were 
better were the reasons g,iven for recommending the annex to a 
sixth-grade friend. In the beginning of the year students ha<\ 
felt that the primary problems with the annex were administrative 
or physical ones: they did not like the building and thought it 
was overcrowded; they did not like the lunch program and "the fact 
that they did not have lockers. By the pnd of the year, 'those com- 
plaints were less in evidence (though half the students were still 
upset about the lack of lockers). Their complaints at the end were 
more specific and less uniform. 

'Both student groups felt the effects of the larger institution 
of which they were a part. All the North students were cdnviriced 
that the rest of North knew about them, and that for the most part, 
the attitudes of students and teachers were negative toward them. 
They expressed a preference which grew stronger during the year, 
though, for being in their own building rather than in a separate 
section of the main building. This preference had aa, its basis . 
both the fear expressed about the students at, North ^and their con- 

9 

cern that other students would disturb their classes. Jefferson 
students also felt a separate building would be preferable and for 

the same reason that ttie noise- from the hall disturbed their clas 

st's inside the building. Jefferson students also felt that a 
separate building would help <Wj rwj them as a mi ni school . This 
lack of definition was a 1 so r<-i 1 ert ed in the. fact that only six of 

A f 

t h<* twenty student.!; interviewed .it Jefferson were sure that other 
students at the school knew about the rn i n i sehoo 1 . * 
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Attitudes Toward Teachers and Classes ' * 

Both Jefferson and North students appeared hesitant about e ^\^ 
pressing opinions about their* teachers . The predominant descrip- 

Y 

tion given by the two student bodies to questions about teachers 

was that they were "nice." They were "good," "fun," "kind,Vand 

« " /- 

"all right." When asked what teachers should do, almost a quarter 

f i 

♦ of each group) responded with the same generality: - they should 

" be nice," " do good things" of "be. kind." These sentiments 

changed in opposite directions for the two schools: 70% of the 

Jefferson students felt teachers ^re "nice" at the beginning but* 

only 52.5% felt fhat way at the^ end of the year. North students, 

or> the- other hand, ■ increased in positive feelings toward the annex 

teachers; in fact, in the Fall, 25*, of the annex students described 

i 

their teachers as "mean,'' "stinken," or "awful." 'in the Spring 
only 14% felt 'this way, a percentage- similar to . Je f f e r son ' s 12%. 
between eight and Leu percent of each- student group named mini school 
of annex teachers at th»- end of the year as particularly good * 
teachers or .is be i ng • mders t and i ng . 

.St udent "recomhienda t. i oris " for teacher behavior at the end of 
the 'year w< iv less clustur^'J around on^ type of response. Underlying 
many of- t h<* responses f-rorr bo t. le r. t ud^W groups was the wdea that 
^teachers should be elo-jer to :;t udr'iits, they should not be- so stri.ct, 
they .should a I low more fre<- time ari«l (at Jefferson particularly) 
they should not hit children ( \ \'i of the responses at Jefferson 
witij of t[ii:, type). However, a minority at both r/'hool:; (17% at. 
Jefferson, I If « 1 1 North) felt that t fir- i r teacher;; ought to make t he 
work more interest ing (')'l) <jt ought to teach -more ( r >%). 
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When students were interviewed about why they liked particular 
classes they revealed iirmorc depth their feelinqs about teachers; 
it is apparent, in both schools that the class where they felt they* 
learned the most and had the most fun was directly dependent on the 
teacher. Students in both schools tended to give the same reasons 
for picking a particular class as bein^ the one they Teamed the most 
in; students agreed about the classes regardless of their individual 

v >~ 

abilities in a particular subject. Students tended in the beginning 
to pick the class (science in both schools) where t;hey could name 
something specific that the'Jc^/idV-- 1U£*L using -microscopes or doing 




experiments. Students tend yd ltoh?el th**y wore learninq in a class 
if they 'felt they were learninq new things; they did not like those 
* classes (English especially) where they felt they had already had 
the material, that it was "grammar school work." 

Another important factor was how well the teacher explained 
, Somet h^ng^jpart or this was affected by how well, they liked the 
teacher but'another part seemed to be related to how well the teacher 
could talk to them. Students did not 1 i k • • classes where they felt 
the work was too easy, the student. s were unruly and the teacher did 
not have/^ont r< > 1 of the class.- 

At Jefferson, students chose the same class as the on* 4 Vher*e 
they f elt they learner] the most and the one where they f e 1 t they had 
the most fun. At Nort. h the student:; made ,i distinction between the 
two types of classes;* throughout the ye,ir North students felt; they 

learned the most in their sei^nce elass; at the # * r w 1 of the year t her a 

i 

was an even split between s'*i"ne«- ,ind soeial ' ; t i i r i 1 1 s a'; t o the one 
they had the most fun in. (The pri.mary reason *\ i ven by those 
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childrgn who chose Social Studies , was .'that they liked the . teacher , 
that he was more "modern. -i ^ ^ 

All the students in both minischools were asked to n&me their - 
favorite school subject on the sentence completion form at the 
beginning and end of the year. In the Fallr some 33% of each 
group named one. of their minor subjects as their favorite. But 
by th4 ejid qf the year only 19 r i of the North students and 7% of 
SefrhZt son -students jnamed a no'n-minischool class as their favorite. 
(At Jefferson only 12 responses out of 171 named minor subjects, 

, evidence to support the Jefferson teachers* contention ^ha t their 
classes were Better than the other Jefferson classes.) By the end 
of the year. North students were more spread out in their prefer/ences 
for a particular class, divided between the three they had in the 
smald. classrooms: science first and then, close behind., math and 
Social Studies. Jefferson students were more clustered on one 
subject (showing perhaps the dominant influence of one teacher); 
65% chose science as their favorite school subject at the end of 
the year . j8 

Students in both programs felt similarly, about their grades: 
about three-g'uar ters of each group i nterviowed felt that their 
grades were be t; te r than they had oxpf.-cted they would be . They 
attributed this to the fact that the ' teachers were better, that they 
paid better attention in t h<t r 1 ass rooms and that they were more in- 
^•rested. North students f * - 1 t that, some.- of their good grades wef 
flue to Uim work's having been easier at the annex; six out r> f 
twenty students i n t e r J v l * -w* -( 1 f e I t they were not as r early for the 



The d i scr l pt i on ol Steve-'s style . i r i r 1 instructional- approach, pro- 
sen* ed in Chapter l-oiir , perhaps, i fid i ca tes whv he was tin- -verwhe lin- 
ing f,ivor ilf ol' Jelierson student;,. 
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eigth grade as other seven t&ygrader s . Twelve of the twenty inter- 
viewed at Jefferson felt thev were* better prepared than the .other 
seventh-graders. (North's program hu^c. little relationship to l ^ at 
typically offered in the first year of junior high school; Jefferson 
teachers constantly-impressed on' their students^ that .they were 

getting advanced york * because of the minischool.) 

i » 

In general, both groups of sfcfudV>nts ended the y^ar feeling 
. • {. ' * 

positive about their ijiinischcpl experience and their teachers. 

Some of the "halo effect" had worn off the Jefferson students/^^ 

they were not .quite so t-nthiisiastic at the. end and they had real 

complaints about the. Tack of u: 1 1 v i t ies. during the year*. North i 

students soemKLto recover from their f airly-nega trtre? attitudes 

at the bo^inninq and felt positive at the end. The dominant feel- 

. ing w«i^hat they were glad tjiey had had the experience , and they 

would recommend it to others. !l 

Both, groups preferred the* mi n i school classes to the others 

-* " 

* they wen." in; most, liked the teacher s ' but many felt the teachers 
could be warmer and more- attentive -to the .students. At North 
there was a real fear that they had not. lear ned as much during 
thf> year as other seventh-graders while Jefferson students were 
convinccfj they had learned more. Uoth these sentiments seem to 
re-flect accurately the op i n 1 ons' . of * t he teachers in the programs. 

A'lo 1 esc - rit [;ovo 1 opmen t 
* 

As student!; move into the seventh grade, there, is a marked 
shift in adult-. ' '■xp'"'ta,l ions, of their beh.ivioi and I « * v * • 1 of 
maturity. These expeotat ion;; may or may not coincide with a 
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student's ma turational level, either socially, emotionally or cog- 
nitively. In- the seventh yrade in a city school system, students 
are ejected to become adjusted to being in 3 large building with 
a thousand or more other student^; they are expected to go through 
a£ many as eight class periods a day, moving from one subject-* 
matter to another, each taught by a different teacher. In addition 
to general care-taking responsibilities the seventh-grader is sup- 
posed to have mastered (like remembering a* pencil, maintaining his 
locker and finding his classes), there ar;e very specific and jt^w 
expectations about his classroom behavior. ' He is expected to come 
to class and <*;o orient himself to a new subject-matter and a new v 
teacher within' a very few minutes at the beginning of each period 
(often with a different seating arrangement to remember as well); t 
he is expected to be able to discuss the implications of the subject 
^under consideration; and he is expected to participate in an orderly 
fashion. 

r 

The expec^at ions are uniform for all seventh-graders and yet 
not all scventh-qradorf5 are at the same point in development.. The 
adolescent period wh ich .begins for mo.t children sometime between 
the ages*' of el'-vri and fourteen is marked by accelerated growth and 
changes within individuals in th^ir Levels of maturity. The changes 
chiJdron are undergoing t o become adolescents and the d i f f erences 
between thorn in that process h-iv a profound effect on t: \v • -* •« I uca - . 
t i ona I ''X[)cr l ene< ' . J 
r Voj_n i t i ve J>'* v» * I ojjfyjL/n t 

For many student-; t seventh grad«- is the transi.tion.il period 
during which he move;: f rom m i dd I i-ch i ldhood thouqht patterns to 
those cli.tr arte r i t ie of the ado 1 esrent ; this rhanqe in eotjnitive 

ERIC &)U 
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functioning has been ■ tergrtfSh bv Jean Piaget 39 as tho move from' con- 

^ V J 

crete operations to formal operations, or in simpler term#, wha«t 

David Elkind 40 called the move r .rom describer to explainer. It* is ^ 
possible to find the distinbt beginnings of later adolescent thought 
processes in some students and yet sign of movement away from 
the concrete patterns in others. 

\ 

\ The 'concrete child is concerned ^/ith specific and immediate, 

information; he does not generalize from the immediate to > the gene- 
ral, lie structures reality in a stc?p-by-step fashion, never re- 

latinq it to a general conceptual frame of reference ; what i5 pos- 

-. ■ l; • 

sible , ^ ta^his way tof thinking, is only'an extension of what is real 

- ■ *■ * 

and tangible. k The child who has beguri to moye to the formal level . 

is concerned with the hypothetical, has begun to be involved in his 

own thought processes,' and has begun to think "of* general frameworks 

and the idea 1 as well as the real. 

i 

The different stages an:' clearly visible in the sentence- 
Completion exercise; undertaken by the students, in the two mini- 
schools at the -beginning of the year. 0ne t of the sentences to be 
completed in writing was "I wonder if..." The responses seemed to 
fall naturally into two categories: , those which were concerned 

with the immediate md" c oncrete ,tnd thos»> which w^re concerned with 
0 » ~ 

more long-range, theoretical concept- (A middle Level was occupied 
with responses which seemed to bo of <> shor t- r ring* 1 nature- belonging 
clearly in no it her ar^,.) jfr\ 
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Inh'eld'*r, h.irb**l and I'iaget, Jean. Tlio ^rowJJi of bog i ca 1 

Thinkirij from rhijdhood t o Ado 1 rsn-n^s N«*w York* hasi'* Book s , i ')SH 

4 °p:l k i nd , bavi <\ , "Kgocnr r ism i rr Ado I es<Vnce in Rubor t Or i ndor 
(editor). Studios in Ado I essence , Second Kditi.on. London: Tho 
Maerni.ll.an tY;r^a7r/ , Col l" ier -Muemi 1 1 an LTI)., ,(ir ^. 
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When .given such a lead, approximately thirty percent of the 

v * 

student^ in both mmischools could th^ink of only immediate and spe- 
cific things to woncier about. These students wondered if "my mother 
is home"; if "I'm going'some p Lace toda^ u -; or if "we ^could get a 
later lunch time." .They wondered \X "my teacher is "nice" and if "we 
will*cjet homework." These types of responses were found at all levels 
of academic competence in Jefferson where the students were grouped 
homogeneously. ^ 

Long-range concerns occupied the thoughts of approximately 45% 
of- the students (with mor^ North students in this category than 
Jefferson students). There was concern with the future and what was . 
going to happen to thorn personally: I wonder if "I will become a 
nurse"; - il "I'm going to bo something"; if "I will get manned"; 
if' "I will be a dope-taker"; and if "I will grow up to be what I 
want t p h r " Some of the responses w>-.-re hypothetical in niture , * 
showing a concern for a broader reality than the School experience. 
They seemed to hint of a desire to understand what was possible and 
what' was likely. Wondering about whether man would live on the rnoon , 
whether air pollution would cvei: be stopped, "we will Imv^ flying 
cars," "there a/r peop l^on mars" or the "sun is a star /'are ex- 
amples of this typ'' of concern. 

Another' lonq-ranqe preoccupation of. many s t udont s deal*, with 
idealistic questions; these qi n • s t 1 1 ;ns seemed to stem from an interest 
in unde r s t and i nq the' nature of the world -from a nor" theoretical point 

M l s prir;t.ulatr«f| Piaqet that these are stages which all children 

qo through in development, though he feel:; that ♦ he brighter V'hiHd 
rririy qo through them at a sliqh*. ly aece 1 era t <>d rate, m our, case, a 
much larger number of concrete <,r<"Sponfj<-fj was found in the luv/cr 
rlemic fcer.:t. ions; liowvi , it *.!ifiuld be stressed th.it theoretical con- 
'/onei'rni; were. found -tt t hese levels and concrete fiiiff-rn:; were* found 
in the aece \ e r a t i" J c 1 <r ; • :e ■ ; . 
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of view. Wondering if "things could be. changed around in our world" 
and if "the world will ever become qood" and if "people will ever 
realize 'the real trouble this world is* in" .indicate an idealistic 

ity , and a belief that change is possible--, 
both typical of the adolescent.. s 



concern for changing real 



rent.. v 
One of the biggest adjustments the concrete- child*' must m^K'e 



in junior high school is moving between, and keeping the content 

straight in seven .different classes. Most of the t^^^Ag is verbal 

and as Piaget and fol lowers 4 2 have pointed o^t , the child can receive 

information verbally only if ho is maturat ionally ready to do 

It is difficult for the child whose cognitive style consists oV * 

ordering material serially to keep all the different subjects straight; 

he has no overall conceptual frame of reference in which he can orient 

all the different subjects, and he finds himself confused. 

I don't like the mmischool because we go to history/ 
all we get is homework. I know we suppose to have home- 
work but she gives us so ifiuch homework. Half the tijne I 
get mix up with ever y thi nqWhen we have a tost^the teachers 
give us a tofst on the same day. When we go home we have to 
study history, math, science and music, one student told the 
teacher she said how can I study all of these subjects, she 
said I always get, history mix up with science. 

Written statement , Oc tober 1970 
Jef Corson Mini school student 

And another in a similar v<'in wrote; 

Mr. 4oe:i so many experiment:; at science that you 

y miqht qet confused with one experiment- v/i th another then the 

next thinq you know you could h<*ve rre.it od something that 
wouldn't have n<*yrr occurred. 

An add it ional problem faei»d by the concrete ope r < j t i on.vl child ii 
junior hiqh school i •; his inability to concept u.i 1 i /e the* thror^t icJ 

^pool , K.A. , " Int e 1 1 er;t uul Growth burinq Ado 1 "*;e< -nee , " in lobert 
Grinder (editor) .St ud i es in Ado 1 e.seence , .Second I :<i i I ion*. London : 
The Macnullan Womp.iny, Co 1 1 i * • r MuemiTian l*Th f 1 qf> q . 
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purposes either of a. particular s :l ■'eet matter or an organizational 

* 

Scheme, 1 i k^jJjEfc-h e -unischool . He is a participant in each new expe- 
to 

rnenee, activity or task but without an understand 1 ny of the relation- 
ship between the experiences or, the development in the subject over 
time. This inability makes it doubly difficult for him to remember 
from one class to the next/ from one test to the next.v^ithin a class, 
and helps exolain his confusing^ such disparate subjects as science 
and history'. He has- nothing to anchor new experiences to, until such 
as the movement to formal opera t ions begins . 



^ .These di f feronccj^in cognitive functioning make it apparent 

tha,t teachers in junior high ifgiiools cannot rely solely on verbal 

materials. Children must^t^ given physical experience with the 

cumcular materials, t 5 non-verbal "intuitive experierice"^ with the 

material. At Jet ferson Helen gave her students an interesting 

assignment: they were to write an advertisement for nomads to come 

live in 'a city in 1 000 H.O. She had been describing for several days 

whit a city was like at. that time and this was to be an exercise crys 

talizuiq tor the s t ■ Wen ts the differences between ancient cities and 

rirjfjprri oncv;^ Mos t of her aece 1 f"r a t • -d studr-ntr, had no difficulty with 

the assignment.: The l r ad ve r t i semori t -5; were witty arid to the point. 

However- not one student 'in the lower ae.idernir see t ions produced an 

« 

.e cep ♦ ah 1 e advertisement . KitrVr t |v ■ student. s wrote an advertisement 

t'»r a modern e \ t y with radios and .i i r cond l t i on i r>g and swimming pools 

or thVy produce*] (eopied) ,in exist i nq advert is<inent f rorn radio or 

television, advertising such t h i nqr; ' a;; Armour hot doqs or '/est soap. 

f'.ijfh^ an eHperienei- r;,m he . • x , r ; [ ,i * r a t | n ( j for a teaeher \:\ui »< ,f ''jyi 

i . - 

- -i ' - - 9 , - 

'^'nruner, Jerome. The proei*:;:; r,| |-;d i km t i on . Mew York: Vintaue Books 
l'M,0. ~ "" ~ 1 ' 



the students are being perverse or forgetful or are just too stupid. 
In reality, the . di f f lcul ty lay with what was expected of %he chil'd. 

He was expected to visualise tht' wav a city was in 1000 B. C. and, 

' \ 

holding that vision constant rr^in ipu la to cyttai n aspects of* it .to . 

find what wal most, attractive for nomads at \t%t time. Paiget's 

concre te^ch 1 Id would have grec\t difficulty with it. 

Emotional Changes ' ■ 

Adolescence is a period of great emotional upheaval and turmoil, 

the beginnings of. which are found in junior high schools. It is 

marked by an intense concentration on.onesel.f as- the child moves away 
t N ' . y • 

from his#family and seeks a separate identity as his own person. A ^ 
significant part: of, his identity is determined by ht*s relationship 

with his peers the adolescent is known for his "social" awareness. 

Emotional factors have a great influence on his relationship with 
adults, particularly teachers, and on his adjustment >o the school 
situation as a whoh* . 

TSsi ? a dolescent , both emotionally and cognitively, enters a period 

of egocentrism where he is highly conscious of his own reactions, of 

* ... 
how the world relater, to him and what place he holds in it. He is a 

very large center of his own universe (as he bumps into the rest of the 

world, his identity becomes considerably smaller). When the mini- 

school student's completed the sentence, "1 love people when they...." 

a majority of the response.'; 'concerned the way people 1 related to them: 

when they ... M love me , '• H .i r e good to me , M "are tr^ue friends," "give me 

money, presents , " "understand me," "help me. " . Likewise, a friend is 

"someone trustworthy," someone "who*?, good to me, like- mc , cares 

• about me," "someone to turn to, who helps you." Sadness was rie fined 



bygone North minischool student as ^missing Sly and the Family Stone 
s£i6w at tjie Spectrum." 

As the adolescent focuses on himsetl^ and his own reactions, he 
an urgent need to establish an identity; he is seen by theorist 
Er ik 'Erkinson 4 4 as sifting through various possibilities for a true 
^identity. This concern can 'be seen vividly in the following state- 

j 

ment written by a Jefferson student about the minisdhool: 

I hope the minischool will be next year in the 8th cfrade 
so wr? canf do better things ir) the minischool will all go with 
us in 7th', 8th and 9th grades so that we can do very well in 
the 10th grade so that we do very well all throJtjh senior high 
and collage so that as soon as we get oat of collate we cap, 
get a job that pays weH so that we won't be able to walk 
around the streets looking, when all somebody who just came 
out of collage and just walk up and get a job that pays well 
so that you won't have to be living off your mother and 
father that's why I'm going to collage like my sister did. * 



At, th£ end of the year the President of the tforth Annex wrote 

a letter-to the students which was included in the Yearbook; after 

some short preliminary remarks about the program, she wrote: 

I never really expressed my feelings about getting 
elected President of the Annex. The only thing I have 
ever been ejected president for was to a club or "homeroom. 
1 hope you feel I have don* my job of being President of 
the annex. I also would like to thank you again for 
electing me President and I wish you all success at. North 
next year. 

The importance* of peer relationships is perhaps at its height 
. flaring the adolescent .period. The seventh grSde is the beginning 
of thfit awareness; many of the* students, part icu -1 a r * th<i boys, are 
still vjxy much pre.jdo 1 escent children defining "f.hoir relationships 
in term.*; of physical- prowess and lighting. ("Fear is when you told 
everybody ■ you 1 re go i A ng to heaf^the biggest g i r 1 in school and you're 1 
: . * 

44 f;rikson, Krik. Identity: You t h and S*L 1 S\VH • * Nf * w York: W.W. Norton 
Accompany, * no . 1068. 
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really ^fraid;" "Fear is when you're called out for a fight." — 
. . both written by girls.) However,- sensitivity to peer pressure has 

definitely begun in the seven thCjrade and grows throughout the year. 
j Cliques are rapidly formed and dissolved; this frequent turn- 

over creates a preoccupation among seventh-graders (and perhaps all 

r ^ ■ ^ ' u . 

adolescents) -with trust and deceit. Sadness is "when your best 

■ 1 r ) \ 

^ . friend turns against you." - A friend is a person -tfwho keeps secrets 

* - 4 



to himself " who "isn't two- faced^" People are not to be jousted 

who tell secrets or "talk about me." This feeling -becomes more 

* J 

pronounced through the .year. (The percentage of responses falling , 

in these categories grows.) 

School is defined for. many adolescents in terms of what it w 
does for their social image. /'School is a place to get new friends, 
not to see the same (aces you know," wrote one North- student. 
Indicating embarrassment in front of peers, another said, "school 
is dropping all your books in the hall when you have on a min/." 

Adolescents are in the process of detaching themselves from 
adults, especially the great dependency they had on their parents 
through early childhood. Peers begin to provide the identity defi- 
nitions which parents had supplied before; it has been pointed out, 
though, 45 that these definitions are not stable ones and adolescents 
keep shifting between all.eqj.cnce and reliance on adults and re- 
bellious and disdainful independence. I- very teacher of the adolescent 
child .can testify to the confusing nature of this ma t ur a t i.ona 1 pro-, 
cess. On the one hand, student*; feel that teachers; should "make way 
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for t he youivi folks'* deply ^ :;rvn .il North students in sentence 
completion); oth^i:^ t oe 1 t li.it 'rir'u'i s :dioald "hf mote stt i^t" 
and "handle things when t hoy go wi ong . " Wol^srrnt s (and those 
just iKHpnniiM, lik*' seven t h -gi '.ulr i :; ) art* demanding their own 
f reedom , insist nui upon thru 1 nd l v 1 duu 1 l t y and i ndopencenee . 
One North Annex student was incensed when a ^ teacher questioned 
whether the sentiments expies ed on an anti-war poster were his 
own rather than something he had heard. At the same time, many 
students felt j.tiomjly that tin; annex teachers had abdicated re- 
sponsibility at the beginning ot the school year aptLJt^id not been 
s t i i c f enouqh . 

This : ;ta«ir ot development demand:* a flexible approach on the 
part ot adults. Student-, are likely to respond most negatively to 
the teacher who presents material and exports it to 'be learned 
solely on the hasi ; ot his authority. Touchers in both minischools 
who adopted t he most "powex -oi i en t ed " stance with students had the 

most di ft realty with them, (Sue tin 1 science teacher at the * 

annex presented a good example ot tin 1 tyue ot adult and student- 
teacher inter act ion innior high school $$Ldents need: her standards 
tor behavior wore clear aid ::ur; she ent orced .them while at the 
same time she called the students by warm pet names and jo*^ed with 
them .luring t h>- presentation o? otherwise borini material.) 

When the 21 J stadent ^ m the •ninischo.Us responded in the Fall 
to the juostun concerning the most important thing in their lives, 
U> f at Jefiersen an .1 L r ^ at N.r'h mentioned things connected with 
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school anil qottimi an r-iucMt ion. Th« ■ »alu r nu h«i cat eqoi y ^as 

family with approximately J0% a* each i n^ t \-t u t i on nunn nq v l hoir 

family or members of it as the rios* import an* t In in tlii'ii. 1 r.vs. 

School appears to occupy in omnipresent status in the seventhr 
grader's I 1 t e , particularly those sevent h-q t adors who are iji the 
regular junior hiqh sclu:>cl as the . !* • I t * * l i ;on students were. The 
first tow weeks el t h», normal junior hiqh are spent in quickly and 
thorouqh 1 y ' as s Lmi la t i n»j t he seven t h- 1 t ad or into t he schoo 1 row t \ no . 
Consequently when Joltorson studere s were asked in October to 
respond to the lead "I am most, happy when...", 6 *% of the students 
named something about school (e.e, beinq in a particular class, 
qettinq qood' qrades, do i nq interesting homework, chanqinq classes). 

m 

An additional 13* held, anti-school positions (I am most happ^ "when 
there is no school"), brinqinq the total of" school -related respon- 
ses to 76%: It is doubtful that for 76% of the seventh graders, 
somethinq conconunq school was their happiest experience, but 
there is little doubt t h it it was tlu most important. (The students 
at North, having 1 i t : \v exposal -i« to i he r^<]imon|:ation of the junior 

hiqh school, had f ar more diverse responses to this question 60% 

of the students, responded with school concerns, of which 1J>^ were 
neqa tive. ) 

Concon t r a t i on on the importance of school and education crew 

i 

dur.inq the year. By /t)\*< end o* t'he o\ir, 38* of the North students 
and of f he Jefferson students 'n imed school- r< - 1 atcd topics as 

the rros^ impotttin * 'hirujs in tlvur lives/ The number mentioning 
J* somethinq connect'ei with, school aV> makinq them most happy arew in 
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Mch mmisohool, though JefLersoj students won 1 consist ^nt ly mot o 
seh< kvI -consc 1 uus than Morth students. 

Iti Amor umh filuiMt inn, t hi 1 t.i,itn;i t ion to uinior h.i-qh school 

'X. j 

represents the beginnings ot the change to an adult role. The 
student is no longer . expect ed to a< t 1 i ke a child; ho is expected' 
to L\e more mature, t<> cur r\ more t- spons ib 1 1 i t y ♦ In both his eyes 
and the eyes ot his li\ichi»rs , ho is moving toward maturity and the 
movement is very important . 

Many students were vn v excited* and somewhat nervous about the 
e xpo r l enee of entering- junior hiqh school; they realized its impli- 
cations in t he i i development toward adulthood. One student, when 
asked what . ho liked best about |un:or hiqh, said, "It seems like 
you're more qiown up than last yeai . Last year you didn't have 

that much homework . And sonuX times you -didn' t have nothing but this 

C 

year we have homework everyday." 

Some st '..dents had cons t' r 1 io t.» ■ J elaborate fantasies about what - 

]un\or hiqh school would be like. The fantasies were so strong and 

•indelible that ot i !v ( rorty-: ivw or so students interviewed .4 month 

after they had bo run the seventh qrarie, all except five could ro- t 

construct what they had expected ]unioi hiqh school to be.' The 

following is one ot t ne incest dctai'led; the images are very concrete 

in focus but remarkable in clarity and strength: 

Karen : 1 xpo.: to 1 th.O when you qe t in ]unior high 
school, like y»: don't go i all the sane classes. You 
go tc r 1 1 f fe:ont e 1 a s s rooflfc; , like. Everybody goes to 
d r f f e r*uU. c 1 issr *o:r.s bs t \ ■ vj don 1 t st n' w i t h th* ■ same 
• pe r s--\n s . ^ 

I thought when vn;: Lave lunch it would be like a 
restaurant. i tho^?ht y^'J have little be ot h s # who rr . 
your r lend- cu:e pit . at in 1 then, you go up and tell them 



what yuu went and t htMi t hoy give ynu your change,. 1 
thouqht it would be like a lostautant with booths and 
everything . And sit .mywhVt o you want . . . 

Writer: What did you think your classes wei e 
qoinq to ho 1 ike ? . ^ 

Karon: I^thouqht t ho ^l.issi«s wore "mn«i to bo 
bigqoi . I thouqht you wasn't qoinq to have blackboards , 
like the toacher'll talk, huf ynu just have t o write 
what ho talks about. And I thouqht yoy lust take notes. 
I didn't know you was qoinq to have a blackboard. I 
thouqht you was going to hav« ■ very hard st.uff that you 
never know before. 1 thouqht you wore qoinq to have 
something you never even smi. 

^ ' Taped Interview 

Jefferson Student; Oct. '70 

Many ot the descriptions ot what junior hiqh school was 
expected to be like had oyer tones of real '"ear. In - large, over- 
crowded urban junior hiqh schools, the exci tomertV^o^ .moving toward 
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adulthood by leaving elementary school is lessened by a real and 

not unwarranted fear of being physically hurt, of being picked on 

or bullied by the older students, of being robbed or waylaid on the 

way to school. One student was so concerned about it he said, 

Thought was going to be hard. I wished I'd be 
left down. Thouuhtif you dropped a pencil, you would' 
qet suspended. i^-oua v .t tha-t the teachers be s^ mean, 
the priiicipal bo a dog. Thought the work be so hard, 
that kids be writing on th^ wall*; an i smoking. . , 

The preceding is an illustration of gen^^l anxiety. Other 
students spoke of rumors they had heard about the seventh-graders 
being beaten up, about big kids having* gang fiuhts in the school 
and throwing bottles. The move to seventh grade l\oor..s large on 
the scale of experiences of middle chLldhood; it ih ; natural that 
rumors and tall tales are circulated to tfrk uninitiated bv those 
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who have gone boloro. A lot ot rumors hud more than a kernel of ■ 

truth to them; the following was written as an evaluation of the 

Jefferson miuischool: 

I am not saying t hat Lt was Beaut 1 i ul Because i t 
wasn't. lt was nice But most uncomfortable. I didn't 
like it when we went on the trip on the 23 trolley* I 
almost got killed on the way home Because the teachers 
had to qet off at 52nd street and a handful of 
children had to get oft at Sfcth st. 'and we had no pro- 
tection ant! I got hold-up by some Boys. That's what 
I don't like about the minischool* 

Written Statement 
Jefferson Student, May '71 

Entering junior high school is much more a mark of social 
development than it is one of educational or cognitive achieve- 
ment* When a sample of studeTits at Jefferson were asked to 
identify what they Liked best ab.»ut school, eleven of twenty-one 
mentioned something non-academic about 'junior school: changing 
classes, b*»in*? in the halls, having lockers and so forth. (Of 
course, North students could not mention those aspects of school, 
a fact many bitterly resented.) A recurring reason students gave 
for learning the most in a particular class was that the material 
was "new." One student, pickinq history as the class where she 
learned the most in the Fall, gave as her reason: "You learn a 

whole lot^f stuff about different places North America, South 

America. You don't learn that in elementary school." "Newness" is 
a concrete indication that one indeed has made the move upward 
socially, and ill ,tho trappings o: junior high school' are very 
impotttij^t to the entering seven th-gr;aders ' and further indices of 
his social growth carrying lotri^ of books, having different 
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teachers, following a roster, having a looker. 

Some .ispcct:! of the s'evcnrh iiiMdors 1 scum a 1 and cognitive 
development made the minischool arrangement a particularly suit- 
able one; other aspects croaked problems with any now or- dittos cut 
kind of arrangement at this level. The next sect ion attempt's to 
portray both t ho posi t i\ o j/^no't i t. s ot the minischool orqani.zat ion 
tor seven th-qraders and the problems i r creates. 

App ropr i ateness of Mini school Mo de 1 

Vajsi t i ^ Aspe cts 
Sense of Special Identification 

One of the most obvious benefits of the minischool organiza- 
tion was the sense of separate identification it provided the 
students- While the seventh-qrador' 'looks forward to entering 
junior higty-school in terms of what it represents socially, he 
is understandably nervous about movinq into a 1 urge , . lab/r i n thian 
building with older, "wiser" students. Many students expressed a" 

j 

'Ycafr of qettihq lost, of not remembering locker numbers, of beinq 
crowded with other students they said they -were "nervous " before 

thoy came . ■ 

The minischool provided a smaller, more easily mastered organi 
zation. Because it was smaller, it. gav-e the appearance of being 
Warmer and more personally concerned with the students than the 
larger junior high school system was. The initial benefit of the 
■ minischool, particularly when it vxistkd within the normal junior 
high school building-, ' was the entree it provided into the junior 
high school world. - The student' had^the comforting sense of being 



oriented first to a restricts! ijmup, from wh t ho couM move out 
to explore the ivst of the school. This teelfng was aided consi- 
diiably by the tact that the muu^'liool I s ,it Jet toi \«;on', tor 

example, were better prepared in the beginning than the res't of the 
School. Their rooms were ready; they nad a sense* of proqram and 
mission and must have conveyed to the students a secure sense of 
order. 

Alter a few days, as the students relaxed more about being in 
junior, high school, they became .more impressed with the fact that 
they were in a s pec 1 al progra'm. The importance of being in a special 
or unique proqram for the adolescent is recoqn l-zed ' by both teachers 
and- child development theorists; it provides at least a partial 
answer to the ch i Id ' s ■ i nor eased need for identity apart from that 
provided by his family. Mel in Jefferson said that "just the fact 
that he's a member of an orqannation," whether it did anything really 
special or not, is important to the child. The PAS consultant at 

Jefferson remarked oil the students 1 reactions to tin? minischool: 

♦ 

At the beginning of the year, I think the kids felt as 
though they were s£t aside; they were the mini team. Their 
first idea* was, I'm wit; ft a dumb group or something like 
that, but that wore off in a couple of weeks and the kids „ ^ */\ 
were going around talking about, "l.'m in the minkteam, " 
you know, "such and such a thing." I t^ made them feel' 
important; they didn't know what it was, but they just 
^ knew they weren't part ot the regular seventh grade cycle. 

•? 

Taped interv lew 
March , 1971 

j 

Students felt they had been especially selected to be in the 
nini school and that this was a privilege. As one Jefferson student 
said i "The mini is nice to be. I've' never been in a minischool before. 

o 



I ' \'e never been anything net L'Ui. a .;t\nt.'taiy in any of my rooms*. 

Nut now I am in t ho mini school ami "l am happy." Other students 

iiaid they thought "it's a proud !'»eLing t o be in the mijiischowl 

because no other school has tins brilliant idea," and that it made ' 

them " fee 1 important to be un such a school." 

This sensr of uniqueness and o! being singled out for a 

special program worked initiaMly at a disadvantage at North the 

students telt they were beino deprived of a^n important ^pjq^e r.i once : 

attending junior hiqh school. The annex students were in tin? unusual 

position of havinq been in a "special" proqram the year before 'and * 

instead of-toelinq pleaseJ and proud, they actually felt it was not 

"fair" tjiat they should bo in one tor two years in a row. This 

teelinq diminished during the year and the students came to appre- 

ciate ancS praise the special privileges being in their own building^ 

afforded them. When they went to the main buildinq for their minors, 

they tended to stay together as a group and to stress their separate 

identification from the rest of North, 
r 

Close Re la t ioi udi 10 wit h Teache i .s 

The di sero-te' nat are or the minischool offend another benefit as 
well: teachers were able to get to know all students in the minischod 
well on an individual basis. " Tn a largo school setting, teachers 
often feel helpless about beinq at Ie to do anything for students t ven 
i! they do get tu.> know thom v w-ll. in a team situation, teacher* had 
ready access to the her nayT tt achers who worked .with the students 
and they Ijad'the feeling or aroup unity and strength if they wanted 
to n iake recommendations for a child. 
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Knowing ehi ldron well bi ought w'i t h it a twtor sense of respon- 
sibility.. At. Jefferson our imnisohool student was 1 ivinq in a toe tor 
home; he had become very attached to t lit: minisehool, teelinq it way 

'•"rtfiore a "homo" to him than his tester home placement. It came to the 

i 

team' s .attention that he was be inn moved to another placement and 
thus would change schools; the t earn pi e va i led on his social worker 
and his Jetforson counselor to allow him to continue at Jet i 01 son 
though it meant, providing car l are tor him. This may seem like a 

r 

small incident but it is "important to realize that such arrangements 

would not have been attempted without the group support provided by 

the miniteam. North teachers learned to use insulin equipment, tor 

a diabetic child in the annex bince there was no nurse available 

for an emergency, the responsibility fell to the team. This sense 

of responsibility and close contact between teachers and students is 

not often found in large, anonymous junior high schools. As the North 

consultant said: '■' 

By and large, they (the students) are happier here than 
they would be there. I think they have -much more of a sense 
of security. I think they know that every teacher here knows 
them and if they have a problem they will often go to teachers 
and tell them of it and" have no qualms about it at all, which 
1 think they would have had in the other building. 

Taped interview 
May, 1971 

Students were aware of a more caring attitude on the teachers 1 
parts. One Jefierson student wrote: " I like the minischool very 
much this year because the teachers were nice. We did a lot^t)f 
activities that ma \e the minisc v .ool fun . t The teachers tried hard 
to make us happy. They even %avc us work that wasn't. on our level. M 
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When North students were interviewed at the end c\f the year about 
the program, all except two mentioned at some point in the interview 
the fact that the teachers were better and cared more about them at 
the annex. One student, reflecting on the fact that tie thought tiio 
work got rougher as you moved up in grades and that the annex 
teachers^ had taught slowly so that everyone could learn, said : 
"This is one v of the best' school years we've ever had. You should 
have one nice year before going to the eighth grade where it's bad." 
Another listed as one of the good things about the annex, "Teachers* 
can talk to you as individuals," while another explained that, "if 

something happens here we can come straight to the teachers they 

have time.^ to talk and keep track ot the students." 

Most teacher-student relationships in junior high school are 
based on power, not mutual respect. The teacher has the power; 
he allows the students to get as close to him.as^he wishes but he 
can resort to his more powerful position in the system should he 
need to. The minischool arrangement put teachers and students in 
closer contact with each other, particularly art an annex, and thus 
began to break down power-oriented relationships. Students got to 
know teachers well oh a more personal basis, just as the teacherfe 
were getting to know the -students. 

Adolescence is the beginning of a period of detachment from 
adults; part of this detachment is reflected in increased criticism 
of adults. At the same time adolescents are stressing their inde- 
pendence from adults , they desperately need adults as models while 
they establish their own identities. Teachers who maintained the 
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same relationship with students as the students' parents do, were 

not like^' to be looked to as models or friends. One North annex • 

student said that the best thing about school w*as the teachers 

because "teachers at the main building are old- f ashioned ; they 

teach in a more uncomfortable atmosphere. Here (at the annex) 

ybu can relax, you don't have to be uptight about everything." 

Another said that the "teachers are not really like you picture 

teacher's, (at the annex) they're more like friends." 

This closeness allowed a degree of freedom and independent 

behavior in students unheard of in the regular school program. 

The annex teachers could not retreat from the closeness; their 

program and building laid heavy stress on it. They and the students 

had to come to terms. Sue expressed her conc/ern at the end of the 

year about what was going to happen to, the students the next year 

because, she said, "our children feel they have the right to come 

and state their point." She said that she K had spent some time 

talking to annex parents trying to get them to back their children 

up if incidents „ with teachers occurred 1 the next year. She explained 

the main building teachers 1 attitudes toward student independence: 

"You know, teachers say this is great, I'd like to see it happen, 

that's fine/, .but not in my classroom, on the side. Anybody else's 

>. 

classroom but mine." ^ 

Jefferson teachers tended to use the increased closeness with 
students more for its disciplinary effects than for establishing 
mutual trust and respect. Ai 'he end of the year, Helen complained 
of laxness in her classroom; Mel ^nd Elaine said they had been too 
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easy on the students and would start off harder t he next year. Part 

of the difficulty lay with the fact that though Jefferson teachers 

said they cared more about the min i school students, they never moved 

away from the power-oriented relationship with them. For example, 

Elaine in demonstrating the fact that the team teachers cared more 

.. about students, said: • 

They know that the four of us care and are willing to 
work with them. And I know with this one girl in 7-12, 

we called her in after school on Friday I couldn't stay 

long because I was getting picked up and the girl wouldn't 

- talk; she wouldn't say a word. And Helen and Steve waited 
around until 4:00 until she finally decided to open up her 
mouth and say something.. 

Taped interview 
" March , 1971 

t 

The close Relationship and working more with the students was seen 
by the. team members primarily as a means of getting the students to. 
behave better. 

Flexible Programming \ 

^ Both the teata and the sense of separate organization provided 
the impetus for more flexible programming so vital to the seventh- 
grader. The picture drawn earlier in this chapter was of students 
at many different levels cogniT:iveJy . The normal junior high school 
program has a difficult time accommodating these discrepant matura- 
tional states in one classroom. (Reading level, the basis on which 
students -are grouped in junior high school/ is not an adequate gauge 
of cognitive maturity.) The team structure provided possible help 
in this area in several ways. On the most primitive level, teachers 
>*whad the freedom to change a student's section. Since they all taught 



thc| same students, they could,, as the Jefferson teachers did, com- 
pare notes on the child's behavior in each class and decide if place- 
ment in another section was warranted. < Occasionally, the Jefferson 
te^m made such decisions not on an academic basis but from % the stand- 

point of social maturity would ft he child fit in more or feel more 

ease in another section? 

Another benefit" the team structure provided was the support it 
gave teachers trying new f curricular approaches. As was pointed out 
a few pages before, seven th-grade rs have an especially difficult 

time with verbal presentation .o^f new^material they need more y 

direct experience with the subject matter. Mel felt support from 
the rest of the team for using the fractions unit with his classes, 
an eminently satisfying curriculum unit sinte it provided direct 
experience- fc/ith a theoretical subject area. The whole Jefferson 
team felt encouraged initially to try more small-group activitiesv 
with their classes, to break the y lock-step method of presenting 
and having students work, wi theater ial in a large group. 

On another level, teachers cduld , through the minischool organi- 
zation, provide overlap between their classes. Students find^the 
task of 'keeping seven classes separate in their minds almost impos- 
sibly difficult. The minischool provided a sense v of logical inter- 
relationship, at least between and within the major subject classes. t 
Several students remarked on this aspect of the Jefferson minischool 
in the beginning of the year: 11 1 like the minischool because it 
seems that all of my major subjects are combined. They teach us 
some of each subject and sometimes they'' try to teach us different kinds 
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of mith/ Fnglish and history to nukr it tun/ 1 and anothoi -, "I like 

the way our tour major subject touchers .n o t each 1 n^^M i 1 1 lo ot the 

* sa\nc tiling. I like it because it keeps us all on t ho same track," 

This currioular ovorhui did not p.m:;i.;( at Jotterson but one student 

v 

at the end ot the. year sM 1 1 telt the teac h \ ng interaction was im- 
portant: "All the teachers know each ot her so it" you art* confused 
in one thing that is in another teachers eadtcory that teacher, could 
tell the other teacher to tell you about it and help you in whaj^ 
ever you were confused about." 

■ Of course, an advanced level of interaction was represented 
by the big-room program at North. There, many different levels of 

9 

thinking could bo encouraged within the same room because students 
worked on independent .programs. The openness of the program and 
the' building accommodated the different levels Of emotional matu- 
rity ao'wijll; for *t ; hpse students whose attention span was very 
short, who ccnld not be induced, to sit still for the 45-50 min.utes 
6f a regular classroom, there was the freedom to move to different 

activities in fact, to move to ditferent rooms to work if need be. 

For other more mature students, the fact that they eoyld woirk on 
something for* a l oncj ' time, at their owp pace, was very important, . 
These students praised the program because it "owe you more time, 
mere. time. in classes. Teachers v^ill excuse you* ^fc-cr^other teachers." 
Similarly, several said they liked the progr'o T> because they could 
- keep working after the # . be 11 rvnu . One student summed up her feelings 
this, way : . 
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(The good thing about the annex is) we have the big 
room, we have more time and space, to do work. We aren't 
shut in a room. We can stay after school. The teachers 
are willing to help us. It's better than the main 
bui lding . 

Interview 
May, 1971 

Problem s 

Minischool as Theoretical Organization 

The concrete child has difficulty grasping the hypothetical or 
the theoretical; if there was nothing tangible to the minischool 
for him to identify and understand, he soon lost whatever tenuous 
grasp he had of the* theoretical idea of the minischool. This was 
particularly -apparent among Uie Jefferson student population where 

9 

there was not even the physical arrangement of the rooms to lend 
credence to the minischool id£a. (The North minischool was, of 
ours**, defmfd quit* 1 concretely by an entirely separate building.) 
Jefferson students knew, because their teachers had told them, 
that they were in a .special proqram and that this special program 
implied unity and separ a tene s s f rom the rest of the school. Yet 
little happene d to support what the teachers said. The first con- 
crete evidence of tee mini .school was their October activi ty on 
the roof whore they saw t h<- oth^r minischool students for the first 
time and sang a minischool sonq . Many students believed that was 
th<> "minischool ; one student was asked in an interview with the 
writer in November if he 1 i k * ■ H t:he minischool, fsaid that it was all 

right if you wanted to sing he had it confused with being in a 

Chorus . Others, when asked about th' 1 proqram, responded in terms of 
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this one activity: "One thing I do not like about the minischool 

when you have to sit -on —a- paper you will get dusty (on the roof). 

Why they do not clean.up where the minischool meet." 

The type of team organization Jefferson teachers planned is 

probably the most dif f icult ^or the concrete chiTd to grasp: the 

cognitive interrelationship between . the classes. (That is a verbal 

proposition, not a tangible one.) Those students whose thinking 

was at the formal operations level (or well into adolescence) could 

grasp the idea behind the Jefferson minischool: 

I've always liked to try new things and the minischool 
was one of them. At first I was wondering what it would be 
like. Now I know that it is a little morn than a group that 
does things together. It's almost like a club except you 
learn and are taught things that are very impor tan t * in our 
future. 

Jefferson Student 

Written Statement, May, 1971 

Others continued to believe in the minischool, but with no objective 

I 

data to determine what it was, they tended to cite what the. teachers 
told them about it: 

" T learned" more i na in the mlTitschoolT W learned 
things that other seventh grade classes never learned 
before. If we weren't in the miniteam we wouldn't learn that 
much. We are lucky to be in the minisflrhool. 

Jefferson Student 

Written Statement, May, 1971 

A few students at the end of the year could not remember what 

the minischool was; others tended to identify it with one or more 

particular activity: "The* only thing I learned from the miniteam is 

abut the city when we went on that trip." Still others felt "there 
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is really different from the miniteaA and a regular section. " 
After the first flush of excitement of being both in junior high 
and in a. special program, many students lost the sense of separate 
identification when there was little to remind them of it. . ' 
Teachers at Jefferson were able to bring order to their classrooms 
for the first few ^months by threatening expulsion from the mini- 
school; at the end of the year, those threats helcl little meaning 
far the students. Students appeared frustrated by the conflict 
between what they hvgard from teachers and what they experienced. 
Many of the students interviewed at the end of the ye^.r recommended 
that the minischool do more as a group, stating that a separate 
building wo,uld be preferable to the present arrangement 'because then , 
as one said, they "would know who all is in the minischool." 

The separate building was certainly a concrete definition of. 
separate identity for a minischool program. But even a unitary 
experience like the , annex did not guarantee that the concrete child 
would grasp the essential idea behind the program: 

The annex is okay especially when we play grimes in 
classes and go outside to play. The (annex) in a little 
overcrowded and there are not enough pencil sharpeners. 
And our coats are left on shelves and desks. Because 
we don't have any lockers the rooms usually yet dirty 
fast. The annex is a little torn down and we should 
have lockers to .put our books in. We should have water 
fountains to. drink water... The annex should have bigger 
bathrooms. Maybe we should hrive better tables 1 to eat 
lunch on. The teachers are doing a nice job with the ' 
children from the annex. 

Written Statement 
From North 'Yearbook 
North Student, May, 197 1 
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Need for Traditional Experience . The move to junior' high school 
is part of a general and recognized pattern for becoming an adoles- 
cent and thdn an adult in our soc iety . The seventh grade program 
cannot appear too different in the students 1 eyes; if one's seventh 
grade program is too remote from what others experience then perhap 
it is an inferior method: 

When kids come into the seventh grade, I feel they want- 
to be not only in some minischool but they want to be 
in junior high' school . They 1 ve heard of it, they ' ve» 
gone through all the grades and now they've graduated 
& elementary school and they don't want to be in a'nother 
elementary , school . 

Mel/ Taped Interview * 
March/ 1971 

The feeling of being denied a regular junior high school ex- 
.perience (and therefore initiation into adolescence) was intense 
during the first few months ot the North program. Students, in- 
deed, felt thoy were in another elementary school; rather than 
looking on the annex as being a prestigious experience,- they felt 
they were being picked on unduly. EVen in late November, when 

many students had -become acclimated to the annex and" recognizing 

good qualities in the experience approximately one-fourth of 

those interviewed stated they would rather have . been at the main 
building and it's a bigger bui Id ing-- f eel s more like a junior high 
school instead of this little building." 

Similarly, the symbol s — carry i ng a lot of books, getting a 
lot of homework--whioh go along with the move to junior high be- 
come very important to students; they are proof positive for many 
fitudorvt'V that thi-y havf b^romr adolescent s. Jefferson ^nd North 
went through a minor crisis with tt^ir student.:; when they tried to 
be innovative and not qive books. Lark of books rould be viewed 
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by non-minischool children as. evidence that the minischool students 
were dumb. Many Jefferson minischool students focused on this 
•difference between them and the rest of the sghool as the only 
concrete, observable differentiation between being and not being 

in the mini'scliool : 

— v 

"I don't like many thing about the minischool like books. 

We are about the only four class that don't carry around book. I - 

w'ould like to carry all. the books I can get," wrote one girl. A- 

notfter student wrote: - ^ 

I think the mi ni school should do more things like make 
things and everything and carry books. We don't have 
any books and I don't think it is fare my sister thinks 
I am dom to because I do no have any books... and next 
year I don 1 t want to be in the minischool because we 
don't have any books. 

Written statement, 
Jef f er son student 
October, 1970 

Other . symbols the North students complained of not having 
were a nurse's office, clocks on the walls and different floors 
to their school building. North students were also very sensitive 
to the informal attire of their teachers. It should be recognised 
that students do not welcome innovations in teaching method and 
appearance with open arms but rather with suspicion. Appearance 
if* very important to sev< th graders in helping them define the 
limits of their world and each new experience. It was obvious 



that students felt uneasy in the beginning of the year with the 

V 

fact that they were allowed to call- teachers by their first names; 
many students quiet, ly op tod never to exercise this privilege but 
Called the teacher?; by their last names all year . 

Most North students mad*' the adjustment in expectations of 
teacher behavior fairly easily and in fact came to appreciate 



their teachers as being "more modern . " One -student, however, never 
did resolve his different expectations for how teachers should 
dress; he was particularly upset by Hal's appearance and "rode" 
him about' it all y^ear. He told Hal that Hal could not teach him 
because Hal was not a teacher. Hal decided to prove to Kevin that 
he was the same teacher, with the same knowledge, regardless of 
his clothes. One day he came to school wearing his dressiest suit 
complete with a conservative shirt and tie. The kids scurried 
around him as he came through the- door ; they wanted to know if he 
had hit the numbers. As he stood in the hall, Kevin came up to 
him, stood in frfmt of him for a few moments and then very serious- 
ly said, "You're my teacher now, Mr.__ . " 

r 
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CONCLUSION • , 

CHANGE IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS: 
A REAL • POSSIBILITY? 

When the Pennsylvania Advancement School began in Phila- 
delphia, it was charged with the role of "change agent" for 
the junior high schools, Immed lately representatives from the 
school were met with .the accusation that no ,one at PAS really 
knew what junior higTV schools were like v in the City, that the 
reforms proposed were "idealistic" and "unworkable," Most PAS 
staff members shrugged off those statements as coming from en- 
trenched school system people refusing to recognize the posSi 1 - 
bilities for change. 

In retrospect, it is. now clear that the Advancement School 
did not "know" about Philadelphia junior high schools; few out- 
side those schools do. And despite the considerable knowledge,. 

PAS staff members have gained about: junior high schools- over 

five frustrating and seldom-^iujcessf ul years -solutions to 

the problems still are not clear. 

Those who know the junior high situation welfare often 
too weary and in too much despair to propose alternatives; those, v 
who propose even tentative reforms based on their experiences vV 
find their proposal. 4 ; met with disinterest or outrigh.t rejection 
by a neglectful school system. And still those external to the 
problem offer glib generalities about change and creating "humane 
education" which cannot be effected. 

To understand the experiences of the two min i schoo 1 s dis- 
cussed in this report, one must be aware of the general condi- 
tion of junior high school?; in Ph i 1 ado 1 ph i a ; without this 
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knowledge, it is impossible to evaluate the relative success 

or potential of the ir.:r.: -i .: u loo1 model as a means for improv- 

ing the quality of educator, m those schools. 

This l^st chapter consists of four related parts: an initial 

4 

section which conveys a sense of the problems besetting Phila- 
delphia junior high schools; an examination of the factory 
which impede change ^n .those schools; a discussion of the Ad*- 
vancement School as an example of an external change agent; 
and final'ly an analysis of the minischool model as one approach 
to change in the junior high schools . . * 

Pictures of the J unior High School 

And the junior high school, by almost unanimous 

agreement, is the wasteland one is tempted to say 

cesspool---of American education; 

Charles Si lberman 

Crisis in the Classroom 4 ** 

In the midst of tree-lined streets, thickly populated 'with 
row and semi-detached houses, stands (All-en) Junior High School, 
a modern-looking building despite its twenty-two year'occupa- 

tion of a lar^ge corner lot. Turning the corner to park?; : 4 , visi- 

' **• V 

tor is offered a closer look at tho. .bui ldinq : & ,f€fncfd-%r' 

. fj * ' • > ■ 

t • * v «- ""■'■ 

" p 1 ayg round " of asphalt and splintered glass roir^rvxjjcent- Of > 

' * . V 

exercise yards i:een in pictures of prisons.; scrawl£<fc:^$j*Ages 
covering tho side of the building in white, black and brown 
paint: "Kill the Pigs," "Turk," "Cornbrr -ad . H 



46 Si lberman , Charles, Cr i r>l in the aiis^ooni . N<*w Ynr K : 
Random llouso, 1970. 
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Looking for an entrance, the visitor approaches the side 
.door; there are no handles on the doors. One does not enter 
this school except at the front door; there are handles/^on the 
inside in case of fire r but they have been sawed off pn the 
outside to curb intruders- At the front of the building is a 
strip of grass perhaps four feet wide*- To protect the grass, 
a seven-foot high fence has been . erected . The gate in the fence, 
is rusted and pad locked---na dhe has open d it in years. Per- , 
haps in retaliation for the ^exclusion, from the grass, ne ighbor s 
or students hare thrown paper' cups and other debris jover the 
$once. V 

J ' • '• 

The hallways inside (Allen) are dim, appearing darker in 
.part because of the red-brown tile lining the walls, t^ut mostly 
bo^use of the lack of light; lights are missing or broken and 
spaced far *apart . There is nothing to look at inside (Allen). 
^Nothing. The halls encircle a courtyard, ^lthouglvthe origi- 
nal design of the school must Jiave included some purpose for 
the courtyard, that. purpose has been long- forgotten : the court- 
yard stands bleak in its concrete grayness, empty except for 
a coca-cola can and some assignment papers students have thrown 
there. There is nothing on the bulletin boards. The faint 
outlines of some construction paper letters can be seen' from 
last year's display on one ot them. The cork is crumbling and 
( falling away; most of the bulletin boards are covered with 
graffiti . 



****** „ 



In . Philadelphia, tens ol thousands of sUylenlr> come to 
school like Allen '(maybe a little better or a little worse) 
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every day. * * r ln one city block in Philadelphia, a school com- 
plex enrolls nearly 4 , 000 chilar-n under the age of fourt.een; 
over twenty-five hundted , : r<' ir. the junior high school, the 
rest in an elementary school. Philadelphia has emphasized 
lai;ge plants in its school building construction; junior high 
schools in th»- city had an average enrollment in 1970-71 of 
L677' students ten had over 2,000 students! 

L ' ■ • 

Even with such large institutions, most junior high school! 
are overcrowded, especially in the poorer areas. The principal 
of Vaux Junior High School reported that although his school 
had been equipped to handle 1,500 students, he now had 1,700 
on roll and had been forced to turn away 700 at the ' beginn ing 
of the school year. 47 Souu> . j en 1 or high schools have gone on 
split-session schedules with c 1 asses . beginning at 8:00 for the 
* first session and 12:00 for the second. (Split sessions, while 
enabling the school s r to handle the large numbers of children 
in the area, create more problems than they solve---they re- 
lease thousands of children daring school hours in areas where 
parents are likely to work and thus Ccinnot supervise them, * 
freeing these children to. invade elementary schools, to harass 

businesses in the area looking for something to do.) 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Of crucial importance 1 in t hese - Large institutions is order 
Discipline. The Philadelphia School Hoard narrowly defeated 
proposal to have police 1 officers patrol the halls in the secon- 
dary schools. At on" school v i s i t *yl > by .t hi ■ writer, all t he 



47 "Principal Admits 'IVar-hers at Vaux have 'Hard Time'" 
Ph i ladelph i a Tr^un^, l-vbruary 29, 197/>, p.l. 
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boys who came late were lir.^d ,p Mi" 'a '■ l.\ t >u.- :-ornir. :; 
fifteen feet or so across t rom them, the vice-pr inc ipa,l ~ sat at 
a desk pit in r.lu , nail for him. As teachers, students and visi- 
tors passed through? the vice-princ ipal barked out each stu- 
dent's name , requesting an explanation for his lateness . If 
the student mumbled, out of fear or for lack of a good expla- 
nation, he was yelled at and made to repeat his excuse louder. 
This, ritual occupied the first hour or so of ' the morning, in- 
dicating that it was more important for the student to stand 
there obediently -waiting his turn than to be in the Classes he 
was miss i ng . 

> 

As a substitute for the policemen they do not have, schools 
rely on Non-Teaching-Assistants , (NTAs) who patrol the halls, 
monitor the stairways and herd smokers out of the bathrooms. 
Vaux, for instance, has ten NTAs monitoring the six floors of 
the building, and *the principal has said that "ten more are 
needed to maintain order . 

NTAs often carry long sticks with which they help direct 

e 

traffic and discipline unruly or disobedient students. One NTA 
at') Jef for son was witnessed by the writer wielding a wide leather 
belt; Swinging it in front o£ Mm, he chased a seventh-grader 
^into a classroom, a studfirit- loitering in the hallway before 

r 

, class. In front of thv r*-st of the students, the student and 
the NTA . came to shdlcmat(jp, th*> student on one si<N> of the? tea* 
cher's derlk out of roach, the , NTA on the other side. Kach was 
yoll.ijvj 'Uid f-.i I 1 i r»«j t h< ot h<-r n.iiiic:;,' t hf studont Lou'l with fear, 



4 8 Ibid. , p. 1 
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the NTA with anger. . The tension was broken when the teacher 
entered the room. 

****** 

Disciplinary strategies meet with little success; they 
are often piece-meal, with little forethought about the impli- 
cations and with practically no regard for the students them- 
selves. At Jefferson Junior H:gh School, all the bathrooms 
are locked during lunch period. This policy was put into effect 
because of the amount of smoking and' loitering occurring in 
the bathrooms dujing luoch. (The lunch "period" in these large 
institutions lasts from 10:45 until 1:30.) 
J Even though each luhch period is only thirty minutes, 

students often finish earlier; there is no place in the build- 
ing for them to go. 'They cannot go outside, there is no empty 
classroom they can go to, and the bathrooms are locked. Con- 
sequently for more than two hours during the day, studerfts 
winder in the 'halls outside ongoing classes. To prevent their 
opening doors .and yelling at friends, locks were placed on the 
inside once class ( had begun. 

One Jefferson minischool -class was located next to the 
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girls' bathroom and^students gathered there daily. Unable to 
get into the bathroom, they rattled the door handle of the 
classroom. Frustrated one day at being denied access to both 
bathroom and classroom, a girl pulled the door knob off and 
threw it through the glass pane of the classroom door, sending 
'long slivers of glass in a shower over tt first several seats 
in the cl^W. The knob itself mi sed a tudent's head by 
inches . . ' 
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I've compared them /the students/ this year that 

they'r$ like the highjacker. The plane wants to go 

to Los Angeles, but one person causes it to go to 

Havana even though everyone on the plane is doing 

the -right thing . And (North) has been taken to 

Havana this year by the kids who start fires , the 

two kids who brought guns, the x-number who brought 

knives,..the dozen or so who have been drunk. Be- 

9ause*it , s not just them; you can isolate that and 

come up with a beautiful statistic. It's the impact ' . ^ 

that they have, the word that goes around che grape^ 

vine about conditions. 

Principal, North Junior High 
Interview, June , 1971" 

****** 

Gang, problems riddle ^the schools in many ar£as of the city. 
Most schools in gang areas enroll students from at least two 
gangs, and often many more. Their presence is made evident* 
through rival graffiti on the walls inside the school build- 
ing. Often large groups gather outside the school near the 
end of the school day to challenge and do battle <with each 
other. ^At closing time, the principal, vice-principals and 
NTAs of gang-ridden junior high schools place themselves in 
strategic locations to note signs of impending trouble. ^ The 
•writer left one junior high in the midst of such a confronta- 
tion: .Police fiad blocked off the streets, patrol cars and paddy 
wagons wore in the street and on the sidewalks; the huge crowd 
in front of the school building was being dispersed. As several 
students were being hustled into ' police ..cars , a, student near 
the writer leaned over, picked up something quickly from the 
ground and passed near the yr i ter , palming an eight-inch switch- 
blade knifo . 



****** 
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.The Philadelphia Inquirer of March 13., 1 972 published an 

article about the institution of " safety ■ corridors" specially 

patrolled approach streets around a South Philadelphia junior 

high school. "Dismissal time is -a little le^ nervewracking 

at Bartlett Junior High School since a sa fetyV corridor was in- 

stituted, the ar tide -began . m \ s . 

\ 

Principal Anthony Giampetro said he sees the dif~ 
ference in t he ( student s V eyes. * 

* "They walk down the street and their eyes aren't 
darting from left to right waiting fot the gangs to 
spring," he said. "if we can make it 6 so tlhey are 
not afraid to come to school, they will be *a lot more 
receptive to learning." - 

"Ordinarily kids coming from say 3d st. ---might 

use any of five east-west streets," Giametro explained. 
"Westell them fo use only Christian st." 

At Bartlett, the principal , vice principals , three 
bu ilding l secur i ty guards and non-teaching assistants 
station themselves along 11th st, and down Christian 
st. to 9th in the morning and at dismissal time at 
3 P.M. Third district* police also increase their 
patrols on Christian st. during these per iods . 

Before the corridors Wf-r«> instituted, Giampetro said, 
the school was averaging about 70 percent attendance. ( 
This has risen to about 7 6 percent . Giampetro, who 
| would like, to extend th< program, said he is pleased 
that he has finally come up wi th pome thing to reduce 
the level of violence around Bartlett , * 

"When we only patrolled, the building, children were J* 
getting beaten up' outside the building*," Giampetro 
. said. "When we just patrolled the pavement outside 
the building, students were in danger when they 
crossed tho street." - ' 

There have k been no incidents in the last six weeks, 
and ail involved are keeping their fingers crossed. 

****** r 

At, Cooke Jim i or" II i yh School, by f-Vbruary 1972 t hero had 
been five qang-r f» 1 a ted deaths among the' student body in that 
school year a lone , inr 1 udinq onV» on >t h<\ front* steps of the 
buildiliq. * " " 
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•A now Philadelphia luqh school opened in Ft^bniary, 1972 , 
taking ninth-grade at udont ,s v i 1 0111 several junior high school 9* 
It is estimated that thon 5 aro about twenty-two different gangs 
represented in t ho high fcchool student body. ^ 

* if * * * * 

Tendon is at a hi qh 1 ovr 1 inside those bui lding , for both 
students and teachers. At one junior high school, a teacher 
who had a history Qf abusive disciplinary treatment of his stu- 
dents was not fired berause, the writer was told privately by 

i ^ 

the principal, he could not be replaced by a regular teacher, ^ 
and a string of substitutes for the rest.of the. year would have 
created a worse situation. At least with this teacher, s<#ne 
students were learning something some of the time. With sub- 
stitutes, tew students would have learned anything. 

A * * * * * 

In Philadelphia in l l >71, a junior high school teacher was 
shfct to death by a student who had brought a gun to School after 
being disciplined by the teacher. 



Is any learning possib\e under these circumstances? Some, 

\ 

apparently, but not much. It appears that those students who 
enter junior high school reading at grade level or better con- * 
tit&e to do well, a result perhaps of their class placement 
andfa whatever motivated them to have come so far in the first 
place. Other students lose ground. Overall in Philadelphia, 
students average 8/10ths of a year's gain for every year in 
school. That trend continues in junior high school, but the 
use of an average figure obscures the fact that many students 
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are losinq ground at a fast rr- ratr . hy tilt* end ot the eighth 
grade the average student is two year?j behind na,t ional norms, 
statistically about SO: percent or more of Philadelphia* pupils'. 

* '* * * * * «r 4 * 

Because adolescents are harder to "control" than 
! younger ch i ldren , secondary school s tend«*t o be oven * 

more authoritarian and repressive than elementary . ^ ' * 

sehool&j-' tin*- Vr*liK*w - t h^y-^ t r-aiu;mit- 4 ux<j^ -t ho va lutt^ v $ - v 

ot" docility, passivity* conJormifcy , and lack of ✓ * 
"trust. These unpleasant attributes might be toler- 
able if one could viPw t liem, so to sp*jak, as the k ^ * 

price to be paid for a "good education" good, ~ 

that i s to say , 'in acaMen^c terms . 

■CharUia s i lberman 

Crisis in the Classroom 
*— — — ■ 

r ». ****** • 



Fa<yt o r s I m^ed i "U C hange 
-Lack of Concern and* ^^ r< l?L 

iu^p^>r hiqh school's everywhere are a wasteland: little 
money, inadequate teacher training and few programs are geared 
specifically to them. In all of Charles Silberman's Crisis in 
the Classroom , there is not one exemplary project mentioned at . 
the junior high, school level. Junior high schools have been 
such failures that there is always a mfcve afoot to do away with 
them, to create "middle schools" or "K-8 M school's, as though . 
Changing the name would make the j^pg qo away. . 

One of the difficulties in bringing about change at this 



level is the protean nature' p.f tfyc junior high school age child 
There exists an educational- strategy for teaching the elemen- 
tary school child, an educations 1 strategy for teaching the 

high" school student but the junior high school student is^a 

mixture of child and adolescent. He has been given a mixtur. 
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ol teaching styles, and t hi * ama lquina t i on does not suit his 
particular needs. 

Squeezed in between the other t wo terms of. educating chil- 
(iron, the junior high school acts as a way-station for chil- 
dren too old t:o be in elementary school and not yet mature 
enough for high school. Hardly anyone knows what to do. with 
them, least* of till t eaeher- 1 ra ininq insti tut ions . They are 
essentially torqotten until they must be reckoned with again 
after the ninth grade when they move on. *Vt/. - 

In Phf lade 1 plua , the concern for the juniofr**high schools 
is certainly no <|i imUm than the national norm; it anything, 
Philadelphia junior high schools suffer from greater neglect 
than junior high schools elsewhere in the country. A strikinq 

ication of the low priority jiuvior high schools receive in 
Philadelphia is in the a 1 1 r»ca t. i un o t .^Federal funds ava i la bl e 
to- t ho city. Ot the moi e than $41 million oi Federal funds- 
t he Phil ade 1 ph ia Sc hool Histi ic t received* during the 1971 f i seal 
year, only S 1 , 2 2 2 , 4 2 1 , 1 e's s than 3% , went to junior high school 
education. (And the Pennsylvania Advancement School received 
mc ^ than a third of that total, leaving less than 2% to be ^ 
spent on the 12 junior high schools.) Senior high schools re- 
ceived three times the amount spent on junior highs, and ele- 
mentary education (excluding Early Childhood Programs, for which 
Specific fundsare designated) was allocated more- than six times 
he amount!^ 1 



* v£5 • 

* ^The remaining Federal mon^/ was allocated to Early Child- 
hood Programs, Special Educa-tion, Community Education and 
Services, and Planning and Administration. 



When there i s money .wai Lihlr, the schools o! (en do not 
know what to spend \\ on. Tht'it is no i-oar.iiiiLit.tvi effort to, 
16crtte nuitorialn pi oven e t f eet i ve at t hi 1 junior hiqh school 
level (thore are tew such ma t or ia I :•)• and administrators are 
tempted to spend whatever special allotments they qet on hard- 
ware: tape recorders, camera?;, i ecord players. At one school 
familiar to the wYitor, all the special money was spent on such 
equipment. - There was "Miction on the statt about who should 
have control over the equipment purchased. One administrator 
had a plan but it was not in h » s "domain" to make such a do- 
rision. finally, the «quipment was lacked away in a storage 
room "for protect ion" and neither students nor teachers re- 
ceived any bnirf it I loin it . - 

Principals Wi t hou » 'tower 1 , 

Principals in iunioi hiqh schools are in a position such 
tha» even if tln-y have ft eU«ai lw.ueness ot what is wronq and 
the steps necessary .to riqht it , th^y sire nearly powerless to 
do so. Junior hiqh principals must barqain tor everything they 

qet: they muse barqain formally and informally with the 

school district to qet stall , to qet substitutes i(e.g., trad-" 

inq one 1 v ice-pr lhe 1 pa L tor. several non-loact/inq assistants) , 

to qet Supplies- and 'they n.ust bargain with the teachers' union 

V 

to enact chancres wit.hin their own buildinq.. Teachers are highly 
aware pi the lick of power in the pr 1 nc ipa 1 ship ; they speak 
admiringly of principals who have "do it" or "pull" down at 

"21st Street" school ills' : id headquarti :s. Those principals 

who wore appointed by community boards or with Home and School . 
Association, participation have even- less authority .for they 



become aii'iW>'i ablr tu yet 



i t ! i m » 1 i nt «m ost up, rtn i nt rrcst 



group wlio:;r <.mU.^ area ot ^("umaivl is tin* pt i nc i pa 1 1 s |ob« 

The principal at Jrl Um son ronutiniUnl on Jus lirst year in 

the job. Although he- admitted that he t)ud spent "much too 

much" time on discipline, he contended that: 

In my first .year I telt. that there wore certain 
thinqs that I had to do to keep the school on an 

even keel so that we could move upward 1 guess it's 

sort of like an airplane taking off. Before you 
take off, you have to get up your ground sp£ed% and »» 
I call this the "ground- speed year." If I can get 
the confidence of the teachers in being able to 
handle problems like this /discipline/ without too 
much upset and any hurt to anybody, t.hen people will 
sort of bog in to do things my way. And then I can 
spend my tim<£. doing the kind of thing that has to 
be done to get the program off the ground. 

Taped Interview 
June, 1971 

He felt that he had * to win the teachers to his side before he 
could enact any changes, and the way to do it was to concen- 
trate on what he knew was most important to teachers: discipline, ^ 

In a similar fashion, the principal of North "wooed" his 
teachers into accepting the "annex plan (though it in no way 
directly affected any teacher ia the main building) by giving 
them a new faculty room, three timers the size of the old one. 
He was able to-say to his- faculty that by moving four class- 
rooms to the annex, he ha u d freed one room for the lounge, freed 
another room for a math lab, and moved most classes out of the 
auditorium. 

Jdh ipr high school principa Is who are good at that k i ad 
of bajjtjaining are more likely to run good junior hiqh schools, 
"good" 'meaning well-managed. The further step of effecting 
programmatic changes is harder to accomplish. The North principal 
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was very pleased with the end result of the North annex pro- 
gram; when asked if he thought the team or minischool approach 
could be used broadly in his school, he replied: 

You say would I like \o do ^it with the whole school? 
If that means doing it by political fiat where the 
principal gets up and says , you know, we 1 ve demon- 
strated this and we think it's terrific. Even if I 
were a miracle man, an evangelist or somebody that 
could communicate this to an entire staff, as a 
practical matter I'm going to have at least twenty 
• changes on my faculty when I -open the doors in Sep-' 
tember. So I'm talk ing - about twenty out of the 
seventy-five who'll be oh my staff then... So when 
you say the whole bwiKimg, 1 couldn't do the whole 
building if a miracle happened, you see, I don't 
have the people ready. 

Tap^d Interview 
Juno, 1971 



The Power of the T eachers Un io n . ^ 

The teachers' union, having bequn by fighting against real 
inequities and for redress of honest grievances, has now be- 
come as entrenched vis the school system. In junior high school 
adherence to the system the union has bargained for often re- 
places any substance in program. Because the union was formed 
•for teacher s / not , for tfte students, , i t is reasonable to expect 
that . its highest priorities would concern teachers 1 benefits 
and working conditions, not the- quality of the educational pro- 
gram. However , it must be. pointod Cut that many of .the union's 
negotiated "rights" serve to perpetuat,e existing conditions, 
thereby im£>edinq most efforts at significant reform. 

Except for occasional days, junior hiqh school teachers 
are not expectod-to remain in their schools after 3:00 without 
being paid overtime. (The current rate is $7.30/hour.) The 
Advancement School in its early years often met with faculties 
of various junioj; high schools. Those meetings, beginning at 



,?:10, were interrupted wh<M\ halt v more o! the t eaohor s st opd 
up and walked out it the meeting *ent 'past *:Q0. There is no 
time during the working day t ot a whole-staff meeting to 

discuss new programs or new orqan i /.u t ional ar i angemen ts . Nor 
ift there sufficient time tor smaller groups ot" teachers to meet 
to discuss ways of relating their respective classes. Union 
regulations, combined with the School District's financial 
bind, serve to preclude efforts to reconsider, and make sub- 
stantial changes in the outmoded, boring and fragmentary pro- 
gram of most junior high schools. 

The teacher's union has also barga ined, f or and won the 
right to have no teacher postered to more than three classes 
in a row. While that is a "good ge neral rule, it should not be 
enforced so stringently tor"*b+uise teachers who do' not want it. 
For example, minischooi teachers at Penn Treaty wanted to be 
rostered to teach four classes in a row. If all minischooi 

teachers were rostered to that block of time, they could make 

y 

changes within it, creating* their own schedule yith flexi- 
bility the normal poster does not. provide. T N he minischooi tea- 
ch*)rs had to fight with the union to achieve the right to have 
that kind of roster. 

Morale Problems — N obody W ants to be There 

You can see ' by the way t he teachers teach the classes ^ 
that they don't really give a damn what they say in 
the classroom or what they do. It's forty minutes, 
and when they get done the next class comes, in, and 
after this happens five times~-rhey go home. And 
after ten days of doing this, they get paid. 

Steve 1 , Taped Interview - 

March , 1 971 ( ' ' 

2<oi ■ ' 
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It ia qonora lly unrowai d inq to try to t each or loam in 
junior hiqh schools'. The t ee I i nq t hat^you aro in a torqotten 
wasteland permeates the build inq. (Students Who came in fresh 
and eaqor in the seventh qru^io bccc W^^ rU^spondon t , bit tor and 
.unreachable by Christmas. Teachers tro*/h t i om student teach- 
ing, anxious and excited about their tirst job, soon learn to 
"start off hard" and us* th« stick a lot. 

Hal at North summed up his feelings of despair about, teach- 
ing in junior hiqh school, the reasons ho had volunteered to 
teach in the annex:* 

That's eve* vnody ' s o:u I hl'io - —to qet ■ somet h i nq down 
so that you don'.t. have t< twl low the regular roster 
and do the tcachinq IlKo eveiyone else does. I mean 
that's true. That ' s what junior hiqh school is; I 
don't know about elementary or senior hiqh sehoot, 
■ but in jainot', huih school everybody's tryinq to qet 
. ' out of Hult : the kids, the teachers." 

The Annex - has been a lot ot extra responsibility. 
l T <re -spent, more time working th:.^ year, pore tin.! 
proWmg than ever and I've had more^'lose relation- 
shif^Vith kids and I've worried morv about t he i r 
worries than ever before. * In t he^mai\ build inq ' 
the biq thing is to lot someone else cfe i t if pos- 
sible^, to qet oqt ot doing as much stuff as you can, 
because there's seventy-nine others to do things. 
And what tue hej 1 ^ it one person can somehow qet out 
of sAv responsibility, that's fine. 

But here, you can't do it because somebody knows 

riqht away you ' t'y rtot *par t ic ipa t inq one of the other 

teachers, wi^l notice. 

. ■ V ' * 

. Hal /'Taped, Interview 

March, 197.1 

. It is not surprising, then, that tsacfjer turnover is high- 
est in the junior high school^. * In a Now York Times article 
in May 197 1, Albert Shehkor', President of the Teachers 1 -Union 
in New York City, made the ' fo llowing- commr at about teaching in 
junior high scho^ls:'"^ 



The lunioi high schools ha\\» long su! t n i\l (ruin 
stall i nq problems. Teachers who an 1 sub jee t -ma t t er 
orient ed tend fn* prefer teaching t Ihmt subjects at 
the highest level, the high school; while touohetsi 
who at r "chi ld-or ient cd " t end to prefer elementary 
qradi\s, As a result, junior high schools across the 
count ry are st a f fed , hy teachers who arc wa i t i nq t or 
the opportunity to to one of the other two divi- 
sions. 

As of April, 1971 there were four junior high schools in 
Ph i Kvle L phia in which more than SO.* ol the t acuity had I ess 
than two years' exper it»nce. A* one school, discussed in the 
Ph il a de l phia . Tr i tunc article retorted to previously, the prin- 
cipal po # inted to his largo turnover rate*---^6* ot his regular 

teachei s had less than two year s' experience as one ot the. 

major pi obi ems in the school , A previous principal ot that 
school, in a letter to t he Phi lade lphi a School ^adiru^ii strat ion 
in June, 1 C U> 1 >, stated the problem in the tcrl lowing way: 

As ot June 10th f the vacancy condition at Vaux reads:- 
(1) vice principal, (3) counsellors, (2S) teachers. 
Twenty-six of these vacancies were created by the 
turnover of provisional teachers appo-inted between 
SepUjunber 1^68 and April 1969. 

This is a repeat of i turnover pattern of many vears. 
Wc have been i ndu lging a parade ol v i sifcors a t the 
e x pe n s c o f children.... • 

Further data on the stafSsjjiq conditions >f junior high 
schools are provided by tea/Cher salary figures jor the 1971-72 
school year. The salaries rellect a combination of years-of- 
experience and .^mount-cf -train mg 'hachelors degrc. , Masters, 
etc.), Consequon 1. 1 y , ■ trie h-qher salary liqires indicate that 
the teachers h ive more experience and/or more traininq.- Follow- 
ing is a table listing. the ue^r-iqe salary tor teachers in each 
ol the lour major subject ur> us at both 'he junior high and 
senior high school levels. 



r 



u yJ 

/ 



Knq I ish 
Mat h 

Sc i enco 



Senior JlJ^h 
$ 1 < , 2 2 0 

$ l .M 6 y 

$ 1 I , 797 



SociaL Studies $14,203 



J an i oi II i jh 

$1,2, 1 7 8 

$1/ ,04 b 

$12, 

$ 1 2 , 7 7 1> 



Di t fcM'ncr 
$] , 042 
$1,121 
$ 8 7 5 
$1 ,428 



TAIU.K XI 

AVKRAGK SALAR IKS "I" TKACytfKij BY SUBJECT 
AKKA IN JUNIOR ANP SKNION HIGH SCHOOLS 



The jvoraqu of the four areas . is $ll, r >97 tor senior high 

schoo' 1 tea c he r s and $1 2 , 4 J 6 t or j un i or high schoo 1 teachers , 

3 difference ot $1,121* Nor is the difference merely a func- 

tion ot higher grade level : the average salary tor e 1 emen t ary 

* 

school teachers (grades 1-b) in Philadelphia is $12,6S7, almost 
$200 higher than the junini hinh tiguro. F\ v e n k iiufergarton 
teachers have a higher avt?rage salary N (#1j,017) than junior 
high school teachers! 

In sum, then, urn must conclude that iunior high schools 

in Philadelphia are largely unappealing places for both tea- 

chers and students and that little has been, or is being done 

by School District Administration to deal with the condi- 

tions which plague them. The role of the Pennsylvania Advance- 
ment School must be considered in the context of this history 
of neglect and indifference. 



Pen nsy 1 vani i _J_ i vanc emc n t hoo 1 : 
Externa 1 jJha nge Agent 

What Does it Know? < . 

■ v 

Personnel from externa 1 projects or agencies must take 
care to avoid looking like junior high school teachers who 

*>; 



M v|ot out. M I tMt'hiiu). duuioi hagh lu>4 » I s ar-» deluged wi ♦ h 
visits I i um ciJnsu 1 t .int s in cat lous subject ;n ims f i om art t u 
serial st ml i es /Yonsu Hunt ?. win everyone know:; do not have to 
stay , . consultant who ran go back to then offices at t ho dis- 
trict office or downtown, • 

Anyone ex t or na 1 to t he s i tuu t.ion i s open t o the uctSu sat ion 
ot not real ly understanding the problem. In many casus this 
is true. And both side?; have reasons* tor ma in t:a i nine] this 
state of non-understanding: the externa 1 agent because to know 

t ho t'-xi cut i>f tin- problems would mako his job overwho lininq and 

1 f 

practically i mpos'S i'bd. o ; the Junior hicjh school personnel do- 

iM u;o changing is more work ih,in remaining^ the same over) 

though tin 1 situation is m/ar I y i n to Ifcr ab 1 e . 

Jn addition, while- the external agent is v.ory se I f - invol vt>d 
in whatever it is or t'erintj the school, from the point of. view 
of the junior high school, it is only one project among many. \ 
Aside from the regular school -district personnel (the subject 
matter consultants) who visit, there arc at least two or three 
an Ivors ity-. an oc ted and/ or fedei a 1 ly- funded projects vying for 
teachers' and the principal's attention in each ■■junior hiqh. 
Those proeets often remain b 1 i ss t ul 1 y* unaware of ea^ch otlwr 1 s 
existence until one losi s student. s, teaeluis or classroom space 
to anct her, Thutft- efforts qcni^r\Hl y art? not coordinated and 
no one even scAS to cue i\ thev ar. working toward the same. 
end.NThe effect * this uncoordinated hodoe-podge- of projects 
and consultants is t^negut- t ie power of all of them. None 
rea.ll.y makes ,i dent, in the ongoing junior high program; none.* 
ever wins the commitment or more than thr'-o or four ot the 
teacn^rs. 



Added on to t host* i|fiu**\il [uoblTjrn», the Advancement School 

> • ' ' H 

^AjMS an rxt el na 1 auent taonwi spm • i t \ ^ d i f ! icu 1 t i <\s peculiar to 

"* " . " 

it. It had a radical teputat ion preceding it into every school 

^ * .* & 

thot^p>ru, peophe wt't't) siispuMou.; and unreeept i^j^ bef ore PAS 

had i^c:^nuulr a proposal. And it w,is ?f eonsp i euous ■ pro ject. . 

its 

Wh i 1 e vKt* was a t uilinq for radical chapae in (untur hujh schools, 
PAS duWvMot Vinfiw" much: it hud carpet ed. t 1 oors , a tavorable 
st lulent-t dichri' rat iu a ad ha s ot tiukney to spend on equipment. 
No matter "that some ot this wa.. i;< ss.iry and unavoidable, to 
junior hiv]h scj^A')l p«u v s(nnol it looked luxur ious and irrele- 
vant t o thiur sit n,it i.^'M. i\.n!inu| Mom that t inq, pioposals 
by comm i t t ed , a i t* ton 1 a t e a nd b miu ~ ha l r ed s t a ! I c i ea t mi b i t tei 
fractions and ut fni an unwi 11 injness to cooperate. 

The Advaruouifuit School had no real oxpi>rionce to otter 
the schools it was working uith, and tliose schools had no time 
t.o"\>vjt_ t he piojeot 1* it n about 'he problems at their »xpense. 
PAS had no expoiienoo, ana no pwwer at 21st Street where it 
counted.' The Sohoo| could not back up its proposals with sup- 
port from downtown; it could" win wonv^rtSi oMy^by its power of 

persuas ion ■ * 

t> ■ ■ - - 

• : v 

What Can it otter: - r . % 
. . . - ) 

, »■ ** 

For j an lor hi ah schools the crucial question (if anyone 

had time to ask itV is,, what can an external "project or agent 

do for.me".' External agents act sometimes x as if their very 

presence was a God-send, not r.alizinq their contribution to 

t h^ con: asior. already rampuit\ is * he schools. To the harried 

principal or v iee-pr i nc lpa f they becom^ something else to deal 

with, to accommodate, viij a d chi-e'ly if ^hc/ do^ot interfere 

with any" hi n a else. , p 4 - . . 



Many junior hiuh se| ; lu- [ u i n * \ pa 1 • • .pend 1 !u>i i days hand- 
I l tHjy^d i sc 1 p L i ue |m v^l' ! "I'v; { I ,. ■ w. \ y t ! :e ,'rt Ii'i'umi pi i no i pa 1 d l d . 
To t a ko at i ul J i iv • i p ! » n» in ,i srli^ol t lit • ?. i /o ul Jot t i i son , 
the principal estimates ho us ■ *d ^ t hree v ice-pi i nc i pa 1 :•. , a dis- 
ciplinarian , and sevei a i NT A . Jrt tVlson was missjmj a third 
vico-piMnoip.nl and therefon , t r u ^ principal felt that ho had 

to till t h< \>*aouisu: t ,ik lim .iw.iy jackets I rom students who had 

.j 

not pa ta- t v ' 'in t h\*i r U u k< as (l.idin: places : oi quns ur ot her 
wea^pon.V , chusini kid-s I i >m • h«. t l to toweis where they' wei e 
smok l mm , a nd r- m md i n< j up ■ ajiwe 1 come "visitors" ( h i q h so hoo 1 
student iron split shitt*, suspended student.;, urunk students). 

in t he nu d s * of t i . ■ s« ■ eo net r<ns , t ht * pr una pa 1 dj^e s no t 
have t l "nu » to think ot tin- larger issues ron' lontimi his school. 
He does not ha"e time to v l at * 1 la s srooms and cheek on. the ✓ 
quality ol reaehin-i in inore t han ,a super! ieial manner. He has 
neithoi tune is a motiv'at i ■>> pi i, around with his roster for 

poss 1 blo new a r :a nqenwui Is. L . t o: na 1 pro j e< - 1. s 1 i kV PAS repre- 
sent I omj- 1 a'-uje ideas; t';oy do not. brinq help or information 
pr.jr.cipa.ls e'au •: i ■ •■ i • ■ . : o :. It r hose proqrams really 

could hrinu about' t [e -harus in the .schools which they promise 
and w^' U).' ;u\ica1 a-hoiit , then > hey would he usetuL tc the. 

school -a I'm n i st ra t ion . hut * he principal has no time to think 

about -thus.' possibilities, a;, i. nost of these project's are 

f 

tresh and ■ v i ed t !v v .'inn^-t luaLantee results anyway. 

As us r^r . j s» i sti{. 1. : ca/iy "ommitT.i .t toiiwot '^inu i rv junior 
nujfi 'sch^ Is «th ; :uh j^iha^'uiut' wi' ;i proplenTs t^e ...nicr hie,hs 
wen- cone- : :u j w : * h most) , what- else cou i 1 an ext* r na i aqent. 
lik-u PAS bi i p. j. -in its -dowr^dor the junior hiuh schoo-1 ; Very 
little. - oiuid 6-! or* to ya t ;;e summt/r, salaries 1 t 3i" a few 



h\H'h»M .,; it | a « - i N\l cm . i - 1 ih i r i . M ■ t t \ o I v*o o 1 omof t i l V 



••.i • hoo i . » . no\ . .It pr o\ • i . U . i I i m I m. mm - ^ 
by t ho ' » \uns l' woi k • d wit! 1 . \ a J i 1 oo. i ■ i 1 1 
uvi'i t unr -t o m« «M l'»«n. t h« i '»«vm. S.itu: t.iys, 

.Mj.il >i miimI ly luv.iru' i : . ! - • . < s t ■ v 1 in 1 ' A *. • h. 



i'ii, 00 v t . ■ ho u:.ovl 

.1 I i'W ' i ' lit* I * * 

I ho \. i I h p\ i n - 
.iwit' lb • t hosaht 



it won lit oij"! h - m in .ii inn r. i ' \ *i t « a whu' 1 ; In * so i o 1 y in * il< <\ . 
PA:; viivi not havo tin- wh.-iowith.fc.il" !•» u!!oi thit muoh. It ouu^d 
ottoi 1 ' 1 1 n i ' * . 1 1 ♦ 1 1 mat oralis vo I op.^T by its -.mi I , but -t hoy 
had tu bo ao./o.np.m i o-l hv • uuo s^'iit to^'hir.] t oaolnM s to uso 
t hom an- 1 <ntina.tl.oii -in:;! . t ;m« i.t t o t : y . 

PA;. ' • ao i : w.is to .ill i n 1 h< ■ i ..■ : mi s •• v ; wh i o h ox i s t i cl 
withm tin so h o 1 s , to I i . i * h t ; n ii how to bi l iui a Ikm; t r !■ a:\ao 

\' t \ t.ht l 7 . , :.ol- t • " . ' i • • 111 A'iMt olKl.i'S. W.l S I.oOi L*y. 

It niuloi'.-.t l ;iui t . i t mo ox: ir .a t .» ; faob'.-pi.oo : lv t 1 t .inoo 
to, aiui cos:, Lin i sin about, -h.iiiiio. 'it \ s likoly 1 hot most <xtor 
nal. pro i.o't s . woi k l r i in t "o : --a- ■ - Is sa:i«M fj a.:, tin* sa.uo ;>rob- 



v\:kj wan t : t ; 
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f"...t .\± ;\K t sa aio now ; i . a*'^- t na ' tosu.- t o i so I a t o . 
l t so i : /. v. '.^n: i urj*iiMoi « . is'a 1 , wMilo! ■irawsoao 
o.k\ih-. I- <ks, : ii -wiil 1 Jon'. ' t'snk t!u' 

\inyuto'\ rrol 1 y- I oa; . tins" Mao in s nisctv. ^ ru ' 
ot tho t^Usi-js wo imi i i initially waft.th.it m> t<sio:ior 
who"'s' i ntt'iJo sto J * an >s :n<\ : r. and j^st. si 1 down anu ■ 
look. . An.yt mo '* os ;<ol a* r hourly ryou wo^ld Ijtko to 
c o mo in i I o o k> ; ; o ' i 



Pr ino o f ""IWC^ 0 ^ 

1 \i:^' , U' : \6 , t|it^ low;" os i.s -i.^v l 
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t in sib* lr, oftiMi' unant l- 
- em a r k s ;h ; t the "mini- c 1 1 



when the Jefferson te'am," ;ha:v- i the s«at:iv] arranvj^en t in one 
class, to insisting that t:.- Nor:h teachers mark all their 
grndebooks at trie T.a i*n "bu i Ki i ;. j instead^ of being allowed to 
take tneir sections' rollbacks tc the annex 1 to work on; from 
policing the minisrhool tabled with extra scrutiny in the lunch- 
room to teachorii mak i ng* d 1 ^pai aging remarks loud enough „fot 
the mini school students to near as they passed through the hall. 
Much of the 1 stance- in p- tty and near., coming from teachers 

who are in no oLy:o;s w.ay threatened by the program. 

Alter be;;. ; involved in ;ach attempts .for a number of 
years and :n these two mm 1 school s for a full year, the writer 
has concluded t.uat it is the 't hrea t of "change rather than the* 
substance which 1 • id s to t hi r* i stance. At Jefferson, the 
tear: conform*-: so i:;jch to what was required in t he larger 
i^rhool • !.« r»- w,.i j vn t .ai ly no -.-/per l men t.a ] program; yet 

at the end o! the /eat , WJ- Lean h id to contend with other 
ti'(ic[irr t-ilkine about ♦hem : :. the faculty lounge, discouraging 
a 'ojnuelor f r - .;• joinn. ) the team, and ot he/" vindictive actions, 

I * wo..:c ippi-ar that * h». m( ...it :ori i :*o bad in most school 
and appear*-, v- nop-les^, * f it . ■'.}. ._» t_|, nuch^r'; anc utud'-ntf; are 
trapped int. j t. » . u n s ot l>-h. r/;or they fi.-af hci admire nor can 
r'hai: ]•■, th.it 1 1 1 c / ■ j t m N ■ .rj"fit Lr i I y I alk in i ulx.it t ■ ho nge 
only » - ng* - nd' u * . u nge r . T h« ■ I r rJaa! wii j « h h.i ; . i r L sen beeau r;e 

'^The ph< nom<-non if'/'i i bi *d :niu;.t Oe tcnin^ a "r»'V rue hulo- 
( >|*(M't°; throughout t ne y ai uome o! t. hi* t»g<ilur de!l»-r';on 
teji'lH-r 1 , '*'>mrM' :■♦ i-d 'Tit flly about aupeetu of "the ^xperi* 
nii-nt," t-vi-r. t ho ign n^'thino; of uubut a nre had,' been < h* i nuj-d ! 
The j | pr ed : Upou 1 t 1 on t t j \„- ni ga t 1 */e ahuijl t h< • J\< I ' M no • :nen t 
School - - -ar»d j n nova t i u \j\ o g r am.u general 1 y - - - r « oil t id in 
their M wee i rig " ♦ lu ng u wh i ' 1 . were if; no wu 7 a t f r i bu t a b 1 e to 
t he fftni', ;,r < jg r air . * 



of fehe situation- ha^ no oth-- o;c : *.-t, ar. : * h ■ * s iir -ct<>i 

to th»* ont?fi who suggest v char.ce . 
« 

Th> ■ pi me;: .i >: Nor* . : ^ c ,;r\v\t ca : ■ in : nt rod icing t^e 

idea of the ari:n-'x t : his r.-iLM'. : y in Soptr e::iber so as not to 

arouse ' the lr hostility: * 

T said to th" t acult y : h< annex proyram is not a 
conspiracy to get you fo change, it is not a wild-' 
$ eyed experiment,, I bui : these *re four your col- • 
lea^u^s who have vo 1 i-c. t ^^red to try so:rV ideas. No . 
one rri tins building u'*cicr any directive from me 
to t». «tch the way they ire, nor an the teachers, in 
the annex !>einq ordered ,- teach the way the people 
th*V' met. with at PAS t-i.ght this summer. 

Taped Interview * 
-t ober , 197 0 

The- l t j ;•.[■.'/ lik« ly f o interested m new p rb»/rarr..-; ..a r e 
;» iV j .n . r f n< vr faculty, nho:;«- who have 1 ;*o' *;.-tt. Led down to 
on.* s ,-.e ,\ ( Cvt . But 1 1 a 1 -ng that group that' turnover is 

t, hi- h±g;.» • -t . of 1 h? t^a'diO s who attended. - \ AS summer pro- 

qr c in only 1 w»-n r;?il. t"j^hinq in r 'Tle i r schools at 

t r.* o< ; i r.n i i/j ot the I'iVO-" 7 ' doo] y»-ar. I ■ i .; number be:;o:\« s 
trior* ■ si iru-ficm' when jn v i ► ■ ■.''■b« rs tha* * n" '-'I were- not a 
r»-pi eswita ♦ ; ve simpl*- of • h» ' i. . lti». w bit i itner the one:, 
who wer e whl i;i i and -cix j o ■ . t • t r; y : • "a jpf % i ' - ac h» . '! h» • r e " J S 
hat J J. y a St aid' qr <up a'i • w:,. n an aiei-v 1 iK<- I'Ad '.Hi "5;ta- 
bliuh .1 rel.it l cship arid work toward cJ jnq-o 



M i n i v dioo ! •> % ' y \ - ^ 1*' c; u 1 • d. ir . *■ 

I r; -H'>'j ■,»: 1 d tfije h j> :. t • ^ 9 

On,. f :nor - si]*-' ! of f h" Ad /a nc • -in' • n t I'.ehool ^ro t - 

,,.r.-f h.i:. h'"-n work v/^t tt . ; n i ' •' -I ioo J t< tins, 'i/.'-r th»- yearn, 

t he proqr - 1 in na'uially "»v>l v.-h 'o hav< thin kind o! for'un: I'^ni' 



of- teachers who planned together in the summer and carried out 
their plans during the school year with some Advancement School 
help. The initial optimism which greeted this focus has now 
diminished somewhat, and the School is better able to 1 view 
minischools, with Jefferson and North as prime examples! real- 
istically. 

The idea that change in a junior high school will come 
by osmosis, through a process of generalizing from an exemp- 
lary project to the rest of the school, mustr be discarded. 
Minischools were initiated with the idea that a well-run team 
would provide impetus to the rest of the school to change, 
that the mihisohool provided entree 'into the, larger —ins titut^n 
and represented a" step on the way to other goals. That point 
of view was summed -up well l^the following statement by Steve 
of Jefferson: 

Hope! ully., we'll influence .some teaching methods in 
the schoo.l , which would be nice. A lot of it's too 
'•stabl lshmont -typn teaching. On the other hand, new 
teachers that are coming in, if they could be brought 
within the larger team framework, say in 7th grade 
next ye^r and we /the beam/ move, up with our 8th 
grade to 9th after next year and have them move with 
>v their Hth'.'* and the new teachers take 7th and event- 
ually have about 12 teachers on it; 12 out of 83 makes 
•a .significant d i f f er< -ftce . ' 

Tap^N I nt.orv i *>w 
October , 197 0 

Mont of the ideas and goals for osmotic changes were not.' that 

rnode;%. There are t.hrcje major- flaws in such r < -a son i ng 
■ a 

'.aie , it* fa i If; to unde r Wand that a principal's eornin l t men t 

■V 

to a ffiini.'i'ljool did not; involve any broader commitment to -whole 

;e hoo 1 or <ju n i / at* i on a 1 or u r r i ' *u 1 a *r / • f oMif . Pr i nc 1 pft 1 r;on 1 d 

.. r * 

and did **Orn \< } PAS and urjr'"*d to infit ltutf on^ or two minx- 

schools without any intent jon of imp] 'Tiienting further chanqe 
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in their schools. Many principals chose a minischool just as 
they would choose another curriculum 'or another reading pro- 
gram. To PAS the commitment implied was- much greater than 
that intended by the principals. 

, Two, minischools were tolerated best which did not re- 
quire adjustments in the larger institution. 'They had admin- 
istration support as long as they were not asking for anything 

out of the ordinary but significant change i_s out of the 

I 

ordinary and .requires mort.- worjc. ' The annex' was left to '"its 

own devices without vice-principal cur counselor. \t often got 

snide remarks, bat. the only complaints came when annex teachers 

requested unusual help (such as taking the grade books out of 

the room where they -were kep,t ) * At Jef ferson , ' there was no 

doubt that'the team was a . lower priority: 

They /the administration/ think it ! s nice; they 
kind of like' as, bat t hry Like us to the extent that 
we conform to the basic rules of the rest of; the 
t school. qfre dayshc /the vi^e-pr mcipal/ came up 
here and sn id , "I've been very patient with this? 
minischool thing, you know." That's what she said 
to me, whicji means there's been other times, probably, 
when she would have *1 iked to tell us all to shove ^ 



it and she d id n 1 t . 



Taped Interview 
June, 1071 



S 

Three, for change to general i'/e , thr* concept of mini- 
scho.ols must be aggressively introduced to' the rest of the 
school. A whole tempo for change and movement must be.estab- 
LisK^d from' tie. principal for perhaps, the district superin- 
tendent) on down. Teachers cannot be expected on theii; owh 
t\, '....-K r^jt ti^. iu i n i S'dto<j 1 f.-arn m<'nib"r :; and learn about new 
• approaches. They will not do i..t*. At the beqinninq'of the 
yi ,m the .-.ncipa] o| North t ooT. this tack when h<> talked, to 
his I.ihj I t y . II» • told t.hi-rrt: <- v 
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I w&nt every one of you to feel free at any time to 

visj-t. 1 know the four teachers there will welcome 

«A 5 tjg--and you might have some suggestions for them 

-^eas you would like them- to try out. You may see 
Wfc^Avhing they're doing that you'd like to c try. 



Taped Interview 
- October, 1970 

For a real interchange to take pi ace between team members and 
the rest of the faculty, the idea must be pushed more deter- 
minedly and in a systematic way. 

At the end of the year the Jefferson principal had lost 
much of his- enthusiasm, for change on a larger scale. At the 
beginning ho had spoken ,of turning his whole school into mini- 
schools, with every teacher on pne. At the end, he spoke of 
the tea>m as a ""curriculum" and "developmental" group. And he 
said that "if the teachers who are outside look at the successes 

they are having, then they can sort of cull from it and use it 

>■ 

in their classrooms." It has been pretty well proven now that 
such a strategy does not work, that resistance is too entrenched 
to break down under such gentle prodding. 

Future Pass i Lil it ios 

Neither of the teams described in this report can be called 
a success. The Jefferson team began the year with an unambiti- 
ous and i 1 1 -du f ined program, with no real commitment by the 
|mmbers to the team, housed inside the building with little 
(idrittol over its situation. It; ended the year in pretty much 
thfi sumo situation. 

The North t earn had i*ts share of problems but it continued 
'movjng, and the direct ion in which it was moving seemed a prortii- 
sifll Ojfcf for mi ni school s . Within the North situation, there. 



was at least the possibility r r finding the right* approaches 
for teachinq the junior high j hool child. Within the Jeffer- 
sort situation there was no su h possibility. 

Certainly a great deal of the difference between the two 
teams lay in their dissimilar physical -situations. The annex 
setting allowed mort flexibility, more independence from the 
constraints and concerns of the mam bt.ilding, and a sort of 
"sink or swim" finality which i orced the teachers to come to 
"grips with problems. The Jefferson teachers never faced such 
a test. For them tho f -tV?air. was a con:, tururt , a h /pot he.t ica 1 
entity, to be called on wh*-r needed, especially in times of 
disciplinary trouble. - 

It is difficult: for tea-n-rs tu fet 1 responsible and 
committed wh»n t.hey ar? .o /b-urly lwure of their lack of in- 
riopend^nc.., o' their pow • r 1 • • : . \ ;rn * s s in b'jth-thc junior high 
school and th»- total school ■;■/ tern. - Breaking that system down 
int'- sma 1 l».-r '.utirt s p#«r so:i<i 1 l z--si-th'- job, it makes it real and 
itu- in ingf u 1 : 

*I t 1 s our s-'-hoo 1 . A:, ar t/ is resporu>ibi 1 l t: ien go*, I ■ 
moan w< handle »--/«-r y * ai ng . La':t year I didn't ''ven 
have a ho: r " ■ ronrn. . . I r. id to go back and review all 
the form';, business things an;! so forth. But not 
only that, any probl-m that e.omes up, either dis- 
3 eiplinary or mediea'l or anything, wo handle it- If 
• th» /window's broker we hive to take gare of it; if 
somebody comes in. from outside and wants to ■vis r it, 
, we have, to take car*- of it; the district su^*sr i n- 
tend' r.t pops in, Wf have to be gr toi.ous. Just any 
of a m i 1 1 i on* thing s . 

. .. 

Mike, Taper] Interview 
March, ! ( >7 \ 

A 1, though n"ihh«sr of t lie:;*. 1 t r-,im:; repres* n 1 53 t.he absolute 
* »' * , > 

answer f o the problems bes'-tt-ing the junior high school, it. 
would ap[ ir t h* * the rn i n i s* • hoo 1 idea is a 'pr om i si ng alternate 
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to the present junior high school structure. It is an arrange- 

^ ment which allows for more control over program, both content 

I u 

and overall philosophy- It forces teachers. into taking \respon- 

» 

sibility for areas where they have abandoned it. It makes 
teachers more likely to think in terms of the quality of edu- 

cation fhey are providing and is a small enough unit so that , 

* . f • . 

the ' program ,can jDe* ^ngej| periodically to be more in line 

with t,he needs of the^teacher s and students. Neither teachers 

rior students are* allowed the anonymity vhich cloak non-teaching 

and non-learning in the larger system. It would 'seem with 

such a structure that control ^ver discipline, especially the 

type's of discipline meted out, is much more a possibility. 

The miniscfcool idea has just begun to be explored and its 

possibilities hay^ nc£ been adequately -tested ih either of the 

^cribed here. In the f-uture, .minischools ne**d*to ^ 

on^pfrilosophy and more or* basic teaching skills 

ledqe. To "be avoided is a situation' such, as 

the* teanf^spent so much .times arguing over philoso-* . 

approach, there was littr^* awarene*s6 of the- 

of th^four teachere were teaching yery ba<^ 




r. >-f 



linischool teachers mirsfc 1 



'^efpre t hc^® W^y,^ r be^gta* 
. hat/e a clear -^dei^imfe arA^goihg to teach and what they*' 

* will -tfall if that does not worJj . Such materials 1 should, 

have been d on the basis of* some knowledge of the junior, 

high school rAffi:- -1c hi Id , ,'adm i. t tod ly a difficult child to tp^th. ^ 
(Likewi.% 'mini schools- are probably not good places for first-. ; 
yAr tfedftherfi unless th"y receive aV ; great d«*<*l of help: .inex-.^'r 



per iertcfdW teacltcrs generally do not khow ohiAJr^n of this age..-; 
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well enough notfl^jjavse they mastered basic techniques of class- 

room organ izat^^BAlW control — -to plan and carry out an effec- 
tive instruc tibinal ..'progr.aiff. ) 

The min^^Dol structure carries within it the possibil- 
ities for m^ib^^iif^erent approaches 'with students that is 

one of its q^ktest values. The rigidity of the larger, system 
no lon^r hold. If the planning' and work is based on a" 

commitmentjb^^teacher s to the team, if some time is provide^ 

for team^tfc^wbrfc" togel^j^ to formulate plans, and their free- 
Hi?' 



ddm is g^iJ^J^teed Dwfee the school year begins, minischools may 



begin to;.-1^1fAdl tiifi^r promise: a humane alternative to the 
junior hic^^soflKfci^tfa ste land 




<:9 
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APPENDIX A 
DATA COLLECTED 

Research Design 

The following design was devised to enable one person 
working half-time to collect a.s much usqful information as * 
possible about the operations of^two teams of teachers in the 
1970 Advancement School summer program. It was felt that both 
"jsqft" and "hard" data were necessary fp^r-any complete docu- 
mentation of team experience in the fall, ' A plan for the 
collection of data was devised in the summer of^970 in 'col- 
laboration with the Director of Research and Planning and the 
External Coordinator for the Advancement School, -The plans 
were cleared with the principals of both school s .involved , 
and required that the writex visit each school team once a 
week dur-ing the schpol year. During these visits the follow- 
ing data were collected: 



1 . INTERVIEWS ' 

Teacher s : Teaahers were interviewed three times during the 

year , eactf interview lasting from thirty minutes to an hour. 

Pre Interview ' (conducted the end of Qctober, beginning of^ 
November ) / r 

• » * ■ • • 

What ware your expec tat ions in the summer about * v * 
working on teams? 1 , P . , " . 

• How' have expectations Changed with tlfe beginning 
of the sctool year?- * 
How well is M the team working, together? . $ t 

What,' do students foc?l about , being in a team? - . • ■ .' •. 
What is consultant's role wftfr team? >. ... 
How do you, personal I y feel as member of team? V 
As compared to last year? 

I n the eyes ■ r/f t,h* -''faculty? ,. ( 
Wl)at .is your- definition of' "team" 'in the junior J 
high school? s - * 

How" much can a team really do in the junior high 
school? J 



ERJC , 




Mid Interview (condlfflR ,the uecjinni or March) 

Are any effects from'the summer planning still being • 
1 felt? , 

How do^s the team stand in relation to the rest of . 
school faculty? ' * j . 

How .are you regarded? What is your reputatipn* 
if any? , . . , . - * - 

What do you see 5 now as the potential of minischool 
organization in- the junidr high school? Weaknesses 
and strengths? 
Ho-w far has your -team come towards realizing 'i,ts. 
potential? ^% f-/ 

" .Do students still feel different b>?ing in a minischool? 
What do you notice dkf.ferent in their behavior or 
attitudes'? , - 

v r* 4 0ow do you feel 'different as a teacher being part 
" ft of team?!/ \ h ' 

What/ if anything are you doing differently? 
What direction would you likr> the team to go in for 
'rest of year? , . 

o st Interview (conducted the end of May, beginning o£ June") 

Vthat difference overall has being a member of the \ 
"team made? Tor y.ouj?' ffi i f f erence- be tween this year * 
* and last? » 

What could the team have done during the year that 

it did not do? How fSr has it come toward realizing 

potential? , . 

How realistic were, team's plarjs from the summer? 
If you had.it to do a 1 1 . oVer , aga in , wfiat would you 

do with the summer of 1970? What <summer would you 
•plan for a* rvew team? % 
How helpful has PAS been to you this year? How could 

it have been mojr^- helpful? Ha«s it helped to feel % 

part of PAS network of minischools? 
What effects (Jo you thinjjL the minischool has had \ \'* 

on the reJyt: of the sAw^jI? On the 'administration? 

Other faculty? ^gm «, 

What ways are rninisc^W^ students d i f f erenf* f r^om the 

way you think thdfcb w<a||l d havd^P>een ' in normal roster? 

Princi pals: Kach pr inotM > wa :J i n t<:r viewed twice, during the. 

year, each .interview La5*.t*rffg b^Attoufi for.ty-five minutes and 

an hour and a, hal*f . ; ^4 * , . 

Pre 'interview (conduct ed- t U*\ eiukfBf/ Oci'aber* boqanninq of, 
November ) • \ 

^ ■ , ■ * ' 

What were your expecta t >ons "f rpr J, btf> ^ summer program 
at PAS? * ■ 

i N Where dg. .you think the t*»ani i*s ,now i n.- on t; r y in^^qut "v , -v • 
p lansV ' . ' > 
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What is the value for a principal in having a teTaift 

'of teachers rostered together? i 
How do you think students feel being part of minischool? 
Have you had any reactions from parents? " , 

Have you had any reactions from other .faculty?/ 
What do you think consultant's x;ole should be with 
team? 

Is a consultant really necess.airy to team functioning? 
How might team approach affect the rest o£ the school , 
if at alt? ». 



Post Interview (conducted the end of May, beginning June) 



How.would. you'assess the effectiveness of the minischool 
program this year? ^ 

In terms of instructional program for students^ 
In terms of teachers: how well have they worked 1 
together? . 
. How -have they handled problems? How inventive 
have they* been? 9 
(V/ha't do you- think team has done in each area? m 
How could it have done more or better?) 
What is the effect of rninischool- on the rest of the 7 
school? \ 

Administration, faculty, stadentg?, 
What havQ the reactions of ;the parents been to minischool? 
• What are* team contacts /with ^parents? !^ 
How realistic do you think the sumtner plans Mere? 

How could the summer be -improved? ^ 
"How effective a^elp-has PAS been to team and*' you' 

during the year? ' ^ 

What are the majQr problems of a junior high school? 
Have you thought q£ having your whole school organized" 
ifiito 'mi n i schools? What would it. entail to do that£ 

•What problems would that address in the junior high?/* 
What" problems would it nt>t address?. 1 * 



,1 



Students 



/ 



Unstructured Interviews: Six studerlts were interviewed 
each minischool in October, "the interViev^S lasting from 

Data from- 



f rom 
twenty. 



minutes' to half ap <hodr. Data fronv these in ter Views wer-e usee} 
in devising and testing the quest ions tp> be used in the 
Structured 'Interviews, ; ■ : -':'v*', • 



Structured Interviews: ' Pre and Post trftSqjrvi^ws -with a 
ly selected -group of students at eaCh m^pi t scPfool . 



random- 



Sample 



Pi»e 



North 



1 1 boys 1 0 'tjirls 



Jefferson 



boys 10 twirls 



Post 



Losses 



10%* boys 8 qirls, 1 2 'boys 



,9 girls* 



♦Student refused to 
complpto interview 

half way throuah. 
Two girls had trans- 
ferred to main building. 



One girt refused to be 
interviewed again , 
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Interview format: Questions were posed by the writer to v 
the- students who were encouraged to give a full answer. 
Their answers were recorded as completely as possible 
on the interview schedule sheet. Each interview took 

«• . 

•..from twenty to forty minutes. 
f % 0-iest isOns : 
J ±*Pre and Post: 

What did (do) you 1 ike best about school this 

year ? • Why ? ' 
What did tdo) you like least about school this 
year? Why? 

In what, class did (do) you feel .you learned the 

• ' niost?< Why? * ' * . 

In what class did^(do) you feel you'* learned the 
* least? Why? 

In what class did (do) you have the most fun? 

•Why? ' . , 

Are you glad you were in the minischool this 
year? Why? • * 
* ^ What are the good things about being in the minischool 
■ What are the bad things about being in the minischool,? 

* * Would you like to be in a minischool* next year? . ■ 

Why?" . , , * 

l£ it better" for the minischool 'to' have a separate 

building o/ its own or to be inside the regular 

school building? ... 
Are your grades better or worse than you -expected . 

this year? Why? 

Pre form*only>: ■■ > 

Thinking back to last year, canyon remember ^ \ 
what you expected junior high school to be Vike? 
* , In what ways' ha^ this year been like^what you - 

• expected?- » f 

Pos t form on 1 y : - 

•Dq other-Jcids seem to. know t about the mini school 
(annex ) ? >• • . " , ' , 

Vihat do they think? 

Do' teachers *ef.-m t,o know about 'it? What do M . . 
' t^ey chijrik? 

te t a minischool a good arrangement for • 7th' 'graders? # 
Would you" recommend the ■ mi nischool to a sixth 
grader j us fc- coming ir> tio 7th grade? Why? ' / 

Do you t#»ink tttt cnjlfi i'^chool is. a good arrangement 
for -8th grader;;? '■ ' •* '• 

rV) you" 'far* I yo\\ r <\r<> [jrep^irwl t* u - '.'i^hth gra**h*?<»j< 

2: SENTKN'fc COMPACTIONS * '■' ' * t ' v # * ' . 

Sentence stems for which students wet*e asked 'to provide an 
ending, administered pre and [bbrA - in k're'gular classroom 

p, : iod -' ■ • ■ ® : 
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^ Sample 










* 


o. 


■ : t 

1 


"• 




,: North \ • 0 




/ 


■■ ,-V* 

■ ,> . . * j , 


Pre 


Girls 

■ > - POSt ; 


pre 


-Boys . . ■ 
;•• _ Post % • , . 


Pre 


Total 

Post 


7-12* 

* . 


15 


* ' 10 


• • 1 4 


. •' 8 


2 9: 


18 


7-13 ; ^ 




1*3 


13 


■:- 13 


27 


26 - 


7-14 


-.13 


14 • • 


11' 




-24 


.18 


7-15 ' " 




17 

D 4 


9 

47. 


ir .. 

36 . * 


. 24 


28 

90 ' 


* Plus -3 

; > blank; 


ad d i b i on a 1 return s. 
in wlCh ■ names - 


which could not be 


a.nalyzed: turned- 

r , 






- ... v'-7,r 


Je f f er son 

1 f * ' 

B'oys . » • 
Pre ■ ' Post 








'V Pre 


Air "Is ' 

Post' '•' 


Pre 


Total ■ 
" 'Post 

. \ 


• 

" ' . 7-2** 


18.'* 


.1-6 


'15 




■33 


29 _ 




i 6. 


" 1 3 


"'• 1 9- 

# 


u • 
■ -• i 


k 35 


27 (1 with 
• no tftflne} 


. v- 7-9 


20 


' • 17 


1 3 


■ 9r. 


33 


2 6 " 




t 4. '• 


;12 ' 


' 10 




2 4 


- ■ 2 5 -?2^with 

no names 


,7-12 

' : 


1 3 

' -81 


6 3 


, l f ' 
' ,7 3 


• 8 
.,54 


29 
• 1M 1 


> 13 ' 
, 120 



Instrument : • ■ . ' * ' & 

Twelve* sontehc- sterns ad in in is tered pr e ^^jft post..'. • * 



So far, T think thV (Wdr th/.ro.f 4 f<*r soi 1 ^: mini school has been 
•I am most happy vyhorv? ... . ■ 

I. am rilways 'sad when. - * " " * ■ • 

My- favorite* school .subject i *' V • : , - 

. i>J . ' Most teacher s ■ v ■ ' J * 1 ' » 

.> : . X love -.{Sf^opl e^whf>n they • ; . • . ■ * / 

4 I dofi 1 t trust,, pf^'opl o * whien^ybhqy ■ ^ 
. "■; Teachers^ shduld ;. : -' . * '» - ' V • * ' 

\' • 1 ""TThrt mQs^t impoftcjrnt thinq- iftMt.y 1 i Er> ■ f > t • w- ^ 

;• ; won<)or'' if . 1 ^ s * 

. ' /I br^qome an^ry^wh<.«n . [ H X, 

• A f r i end i s ' 1 ■ 

• iffik^f 

* S t: ud i » n t s He t or < > q e ru ■ o u s 1 y grouped i*n t o sec tions . * ^ 
**Studont.s homocjt'nofJUH ly qrouped into .section.';. Ar'ranqed here 
. in order of tested ability wi t \\ "7-2:. tost inq hiqhest, 7-12 lowest. 
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\ . iiATF;* -Ml V. IN ITY KFAlUNu TPS'.!' 

The tirtt cs-Mci; ini t y Keadma Test, I nt «m mod \ a t .e Form, was ad- 
ministered to hot h mi in sehoo I . The pi rt «v;l was u i von in 
October and t he post t w.e. .vlmiin st ^r«ul in May. Unfort un- 

Ately, it was impossible to make t ho ms'rss.uy arrangements 
for giving* t ho test to appt op» i a 1 o eonltol gteaips in both 
school !l . ^ 

4. TKACHKK U^KST 1 ONNAI UK:; 

Quar t or 1 y qut'st ionn.uir: Ailm i n i >.t oi ed ^ t o all t oar hoi s i n t ho 
Advancement School external piouiain in November tl) assess how 
well t ho summer planum*) was Immim put i njLo . c f t tn- 1 and to un- 
cover any problems toaohoi tolt t wordtajka^iui . 

lU-Weeklf Chui:k 1 1 \ t :. A. Ik. i n i :;t oi o d ^/^^f^^^i^ ' k s 1 or t ho 
period December to Api i 1 hy t ho wi i+V^ 5 t q^jjjJ^T't wo minischools 
i nvo 1 veif* *i n t h i i epoi t 

. OiU'ii t ions : 

Please rank on a 1 to ; scale (1 is low, 7 is high) 
how woll you tool t ho t.iMin has Peon functioning 
fCist two weeks. Please oxplain: 

„ ^ Please rank on a 1 to 7 scale J he amount ot 

l n t ot tl i sc i p 1 ma i y p 1 ami l ng and i mp 1 emont a t ion * 
the t . Mm has been i nvo 1 ved in du r i ng t he past N 
two weeks'. Please explain: ^ 

Please i auk on a 1 to 7 scale how well yTnO in* 
dividual classes have qone tii«v;r past two 
week s . - 1 1 ea st » explain: 

flow e K%se duTinu * he past two weeks have you 

come to youv .uoal oi working with: Parents 

Kaon 1 t y P'l ea so explain : 

What act iv i fTes" d id you try with kids during the 
pa:.t two weeks that wer e a specific outgrowth 
ot t he .mini so hoo I s t i ue t ure? ( These may or 
^may noj include mt erd l soipl inary activities.) 

5. CLASSROOM OBSF.RVAT.lONS 

Unstructured: The write! visittvi all the mini school class- 
rooms at Least twice during the early f ^ 1 1 and made extensive 
notes of^ he* ohsor va t i ons . Noted we're teacher, behavior, stu- 
dent behavior, the'coatent 'of t he lesson and the approximate 
percentage -vol students involved m the lesson.' These notations 
were made every three ipinutes. The writer revisited eaOh^flass 
in early December and again in la f e Ma*eh. and the same notations 
were made each. tirs*._ 

Systematic -Observat ions.: With the aui.' of ' a trained observer 
in* the Flanders System ot Interaction Analysis, Systematic . 
observations were take:; •:: each minischpot teacher in January 
and February. 
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* * 

Kach t eaehi i was oh nvnl« twu-r with two d i I f erent -Mi-rt iona 
ot students £01 a t.-t.il ot tour times. The stvt ionu selected 
weir chosen 1 « i pi rjii'iitat ivr ot the mini school as a whole. 

M i ? trains at .North wei e hot erooeneous 1 y iiiouptnl, two wor 
chosen at taudoin t Jetterson trams wore homogeneously grouped; 
therefore two "middle" :;«vt iuiis writ* chosen as a more repio- 
*. sontat ivr sample ot tertchinu hcliav ioi s than either the top or 
bottom group wo*»^d el ioit , 

■£fho Flanders system caiuutt be explained in detail here. It 
* consists ot t en categories to! seoi i rtg^ teacher and student 
vrrtm 1 behav i or . A o$ft.egoi y i s scored every t hroe seconds 
tor twenty minutes of'olass t inns Cienerally t he observer ■ 
allows, time to [jt'conir ace 1 ima t ed to the classroom situation 
w (trum tivo to ton minutes) hriorr he bctjios recording. Alter 
recording tor 20 minutes, t hv ohsrrver makes written obser- 
vations ot t lu* classroom activity to enable him to analyze 
his systematic obsei vu t i oils more tully. 



For a more complete description ot the categories and the 
scoring proe«iduie, the reader is referred to: Amidon, Kdmund 
J. and i-Mandois, Ned. The Hole ot t lie Teacj^r in the. Class - 
room : A Manual t or J^uh;r st ajul i ii^ an^l Improving Teacher Class - 
r oom Be hav lor . Minneapolis, Minnesota: Association for Pro- 
file t ive "flMc h uiij, Inc., 1 K H)1 . 

(> . MKKTINC OBSERVATIONS 

The writer attempted to observe every meeting of botU teams. 
Meetings were generally held once a week (those occasional 
meetings held on days the writer did not work for the Advance- 
ment School were almost never observed). With a few excep- 
tions, the writer visited every normally-scheduled mooting 
from September through May' for both teams. From these meet- 
ings emerged severa 1 p i eee s ot da t a : 

Meeting Minu t es:. The content of each moetfYig was recorded 
with :;pecia 1 not e ot each change of topic and who introduced 
the rn*w topic. Also recorded was the time spent on eavh topic. 

Meeting Sum mar l es : After the meeting, the minutes were ana- 
lyzed by The wrTTer and categorized into the general topics 
which ,were discussed at the meeting, the amount of time spent ' 
altogether on' each topic, the person who introduced th? topic 
and the resolution of the topic (whether or not* a decision 
was reached). These /summaries were later analyzed categori- 
cally 3fe that topics were placed into broader categories. In ; 
this yi%% the two\ teams could be compeared on the bajsis of the 
percentage, of meeting time speivt in broad , d i spa rate categories 
comparable to" bo t h . ' 

Observationa 1 Summa-r'i .e s : Following each meeting .(except 
especially sho'rt ones) the writer noted her observations of ( a 
more general nature, ancludina General Reactions, Type of 
Interact ion /Leadership , Pos 1 1 iJ/e Aspects (of, the meeting) and 
.Inter fe^oncos - Problems/Hindrances . • 

2> f 



tWho-to-~ihuuu Obsorvat ions: In an attempt to assess systematically 
TT7?iTn» VlTTi i p patterns, who- t o- whom obsnvaj ton:; were t aken by 
t he writer* at t he team meetings she v 1 s 1 1 od im Api ii and May. 
These obsoivations wi'iv made lor t wont y minutes ot the moot tag 
t imo ar.d wcro only conducted when a lull complement ot to am 
members were present and it appeared to be a normal mooting. 
Such obsorvat ions attempt to assess leadership patterns through, 
no tiny who talks to whom at Lh<^ meet iiuj. 

7'. TAPKP AND WRI' T TF.N OHSKRV/yr 1 ONS \^ 

At various times during the yem , the writci attempted to 
summarize the progress of the teams t o that point, her re- 
actions to the development s within eaeh team, and other more 
general information not boin»i garnered by another source. ii^i* 
These obserVat ions wore sometimes written but most ot ton taped'^jW 
and then transcribed. 

An additional sot. of observations is provided by tin* Fiandor's ; ; t 
observer. Her iiotos ot classes observed in January and Feb- 
ruary wore typed. 

8." MlSCKhlJVNI-'.OlJS OAT A 

Wr l tt en a c count _oi^ ear 1 v involvement wi_t h No r t h and Jof f ferson : 
Joseph Prusan, "whcT left th'e ATfva ricemen t "TcTTool in luqusl , " 1 v f U , 
had been P Erector ot the I'.xternal proqram when t ho School 
.-initially became* involved with North aiwl Jet tor son. This year 
ho provided a wuritteji description ot that early involvement- 

■■• * 
Absen ce, Inf ormatio n: Both North apd Jefferson freely provided 

the wrTter the data comparing the absenteeism of the mini- 

school sections with the absentee rate ot the other seventh 

grade classes,. 

Student Roac t ions :' At various times both North and Jefferson 
teachers- asked students in the minischouls to write their re- 
,act ions/assessmonts/cr i t ie isihs ot the program. These; papers 
were generously collected and given to the writer by the tea- 
chers in each team. 

* Other Material : The writer tried as much as possible to ob- 
> tain copies of every memorandum or" report written -by; each 

team during thg year. • " K 

» ■ v 

Iowa Scores: The writer was abld to obtain copies of the 
1570 and 1971 - Iowa Test scores -of the entire,, seventh-grade! 
at. North and «Jef ferson." The improvement of the minischooi; 
anne^ students during their seventh-grade experience cou1 ^* 
thereby be compared to the improvement, -of ' oth'er seventh-gxg^Srs 
ifi their respective schools, * . '• 

statistics on North and Jefferson : Information. on the racial 
composition of the studfents and staff at North and Jefferson 
were gathered from two annual publications of the School^ •* 
' District's Office of Research and Evaluation: guntfnary of * • 



lVrj;onni'i_in _ tju> Phi lady 1 ph ia" _l\ul\l i s * uul Knro 1 ImoiTt ; 

of jJeTjro an3 v Spaii i sTi Spiyik I n\j St inten ts i n J 1n« Ph i LacT ol ph ia 
'li^l! * ( ^Sv^ooU.'" Ot her ~;;t "at" i sfiea-1 data used in Chapter One . 
v^'fi" ijafhoi od I 1 om n^'onli; in I he Sohool LHstiiet's Manage-* 
moht Information iVnter, Room .MS in t he Admi n i st ra t ion "!Uii Id- 
imi. t . , * 
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